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NE of the most illustrious among the lawyers of the great 
Empire in which legal history may be said to have had its 
origin, has defined the science of inrisprudence to consist in the 
knowledge of divine and human dispensations, acts, and dealings, 
and in the distinction of the just from the unjust.” This defini- 
tion is so far correct, that no subject, either theological or scien- 
tific, or relating to the transactions of men with each other, either 
as nations or communities or individuals, can be said to be foreign 
to the science of jurisprudence, or to be such as may not from 
time to time be brought before the tribunals of whose conclusion 
the science of jurisprudence is or ought to be the guide. 

The epoch of this definition was “that of the plenitude of the 
imperial power, when the sway of the Roman Empire embraced 
the whole of the world, so far as then known to the races with 
whom we are historically associated. But it must be remem- 
bered, in adopting within the scope of the science of jurisprudence 
the knowledge of divine and human affairs, that at that time the 
magnitude of such an extent of inquiry did not appear so over- 
whelming as it may nowseem. ‘The range of metaphysical philo- 
sophy was not wide. It was not elaborated into the multiplicity 
of doctrines which have since appeared under its name. Theo- 
logy had no separate text-books, and except in so far as it was 
included in philosophy, hovered between poetry and decaying 
superstitions. Natural science, as now understood, was non- 





* “ Jurisprudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia, justi 
atque injusti scientia.”—Ulpian, Dig. i. 1, s. 10. 
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existent. History was only in progress.of formation, and political 
duty consisted in obedience to the will of the Emperor. There 
remained only, as the more special subjects for the study and 
exposition of the professional or philosophic jurist, what was 
known as jus, or right, or law, under its several heads of the jus 
gentium and jus civile. The mastery of these, to a reasonable 
extent, was not beyond the acquirement of competent and per- 
severing application. 

T he jus gentium, which may be popularly translated as “the law 
of nations,” related rather to what may be called the elementary 
and universal’ principles of action common to the human race, 
than to what in modern times is known as international law. 
There was no such thing as international law in the sense in 
which we understand that term. ‘The imperial governors of the 
world recognised no equals. When they entered into treaties 
or alliances, more or less temporary, with protected or tributary 
kings or nations, they were themselves, by force of their supetior 
power, the interpreters of the meaning of their own treaties. . 
There was no arguing against the masters of the legions. 

The jus civile included the whole laws of the Empire, as ad- 
ministered among its own citizens. As applicable to them, it \. 
included the principles of the jus gentium, which became -more 
and more blended with the jus civile as the citizenship became 
gradually more and more extended. 

When the Empire became consolidated, after its wars of 
aggression had come to an end, it was found that the political 
life, more or less free, which existed under the Republic, had also 
come to an end, and that almost the only function of civil life re- 
maining open to persons of active intellectual tendencies, consisted 
in studying and promoting the administration of justice. In this 
way minds of the highest order were directed to the perception 
of the principles of right and duty between man and man. ‘The 
circumstances were favourable. ‘Much progress had been made 
in these principles under the pretorian administration of the 
Republic, and when they became a leading study and pursuit 
under the Empire, they were matured into a system so complete 
and perfect in its fundamental elements, and so general in its 
application, that, notwithstanding the dissolution of the Empire 
which produced it, it has remained the recognised basis on which 
all other systems of jurisprudence claiming to be scientific, are 
still formed. Without any authority, except that which is de- 
rived from its own inherent force of reason, it holds its place - 
under the name par excellence of The Civil Law, and sometimes 
under the name of Ze Common Law, and it still maintains para- 
mount weight in regard to almost every question which falls 
within its sphere. It was the principles of this grand system 
which Cicero pronounced to be “ general and universal ; not one 
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thing in Rome and another in Athens—one to-day and another 
to-morrow ; but to be ever the. same, exerting their sway over 
all nations and throughout all ages.” 

Ifthe conditions of the Roman state had been otherwise sound, 
she might have become as glorious and permanent as a civil power 
as she had been great asa military one. But she had become 
demoralised by centuries of war and conquest, and the tribes and 
nations overrun by herwete made tributaries rather than equals. 
She allowed them to become the prey of proconsuls and their 
parasites, and she preferred herself to subsist upon the plunder of 
the subjugated world rather than to turn the energies of her 
citizens to the pursuits of trade or industry, or to the development 
of the proper resources of civil enterprise. Weakened in her seat 
of empire by corruption from within and assailed by violence 
from without, she ultimately fell, but her history and her laws 
remain the property of humanity for the guidance and instruction 
of all future ages. 

In recent times the fields of scientific and philosophical and 
intellectual pursuits have become so multiplied and enlarged, that 
it is impossible for any mind now to attempt a competent know- 
ledge of the whole of them. The notitia divinarum atque 


* humanarum rerum is no longer, in its full signification, within 


our ability. We may acquire a general knowledge of general 
principles, which will enable us, when necessary, to apply ourselves 
to details; but as regards special proficiency, each man, as an 
individual, must be content that it shall be limited to the more 
special range to which he may find it necessary to restrict 
himself. 

Some things, however, are essential to the most limited range 
of legal study. One of these is history. Our positive written 
laws are only fairly intelligible through a competent knowledge 
of their history, and the same history contains the only accurate 
explanation of our unwritten customs. 

We find in history that whenever the idea of establishing 
positive laws arises among any community or nation, and when, 
emerging out of their primitive simplicity, they begin to dis- 
cern the conditions of progressive civilisation, the tendency 
in the first instance is to surround the most ordinary trans- 
actions with forms and ceremonies. ‘There are traces of this in 
the Old Testament.* In the early history of the Roman law 
the same rule prevailed. We find, for example, that some of 
the most ordinary transactions of life, such as the sale of any 
article or commodity, could not be carried. into effect without the 
presence of seven persons in addition to the contracting parties. 
Other simple transactions were classified into special heads ; and 





* Gen, xxiv. 23 ; Ruth iv. 7. 
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in order to form any binding stipulation, a special form of words 
in the shape of question and answer—such as “ An Spondes ?” 
“ Spondeo;” ‘* An dabis?” “ Dabo;” “ An promittis?” “ Pro- 
mitto,” and the like—had to be repeated by the parties in the 
presence of a specified number of persons. The omission of any 
part of the formula nullified the contract. The terms of a testa- 
ment or bequest, if not made in the form of a bargain and sale, 
had to be publicly declared and approved of in the courts or 
comitia of the state. But the requirement in this last instance 
had a meaning. It was thought to be a stretch of the right of 
property to entitle a man to devise and regulate any estate or 
means after his death, and the state, which could alone protect 
or give effect to the transmission, required to be a party to the 
bequest. 

It is difficult to conceive, if any such system of ceremonial stipu- 
lation ever actually existed to the full extent, and if its history, as 
we have it, is not in some degree the result of tradition elaborated 
by the love of the marvellous, how any general dealing could have 
gone on, But these formalities did not continue to prevail. As 
transactions multiplied, cumbrous ceremonials were found to be 
unsuitable, and by the device of what were called actiones utiles, 
introduced by the preetors in contradistinction to the actiones 
legis, which followed on the formal contracts, means were found 
of giving to bona fide transactions, in which the specific cere- 
monies had not been observed, almost the same effect as if they 
had. 

These preetors exercised judicial functions in all matters, other 
than those of public and state affairs, reserved for the senate and 
for the popular courts or comitva. It was the practice for each 
preetor, and also for some of the other magistrates, on entering office, 
to compile and issue a sort of summary or code of the principles 
of law and equity according to which he proposed to regulate 
his judgments during the period of his tenure. ‘These documents 
came to be known as the Hdicta Magistratuum. Each successive 
preetor, who, of course, would have his clerks or assistants, would 
naturally frame his own code or edict more or less according to 
the model of his predecessors, modifying it according to circum- 
stances, and to continually increasing experience of the operation 
of previous codes or edicts. ‘The tendency would be to relieve 
their rules more and more from the incumbrances of ceremonial- 
ism, and gradually to introduce more and more the elements 
and principles of general equity. Each new code or edict would 
be practically a revised and improved edition of previous ones. 
In this way the fundamental principles of jurisprudence were 
continually growing and maturing towards the perfection which 
they afterwards acquired. It is possible that, with the future 
growth of the state and the increasing multiplicity of affairs, 
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much was done, as in our own Government, in the name of these 
great officers without their personal intervention in each matter ; 
but the effect was nearly the same. If this were so, it led prac- 
tically to the fact that the preetors, instead of personally judging 
in each case, became ministers, as it were, of the departments, 
which performed the work in their name and under their super- 
vision. 

The same course of procedure virtually continued under the 
Empire as under the Republic. ‘The leading offices were still 
nominally preserved, and most of the forms of senatorial and 
popular election were still maintained. These were so managed 
as to concentrate all the offices and all their powers in the person 
of the Emperor. The Emperor, then, as the head of the state, 
arranged his Government with a view to ensure its most effective 
working, and the administration of law and justice would naturally 
fall into the hands of such persons as might, by their training and 
qualifications, be supposed to be most capable of rendering the 
best services in these departments. There was little occasion for 
jobbing (as we would call it) such appointments into the hands 
of incompetent persons, because there were am,le means other- 
wise for providing for favourites and adherents. 

Every Roman patrician was held to be devoted to the service 
of the state, and was held to be bound to apply himself to the 
studies and acquirements necessary to qualify him for all the 
offices of the state. It was considered part of the duties of his 
station to know the laws of his country, and one of his highest 
privileges to be the patron and advocate of such: clients and fol- 
lowers as sought for the assistance of his forensic skill. Among 
this class, or along with it, an order of lawyers arose, of great 
reputation for learning and ability, who were resorted to for 
their opinions, not merely by private parties, but by the judges 
and magistrates for their guidance on questions involving difficult 
or conflicting principles. These opinions were known as the 
responsa prudentum. Many of them were regarded with the 
highest respect as settling questions of general interest, and took 
their place among the authoritative legal writings of the time. 

Such a system as this was well calculated to develop the prin- 
ciples on which justice and equity ought to be administered. The 
long peace which followed the accession of Augustus, the advance- 
ment of learning from the introduction of the Greek philosophy 
and literature, the grandeur and extent of the interests which fell 
to be regulated according to these principles, and the absence of 
other fields of intellectual avocation or ambition, drew into those 
of practical and scientific jurisprudence the most cultivated and 
powerful minds of the time. ‘They had the whole civilised world 
for their sphere of action, and their fame extended even beyond 


‘ it. Horace tells us in the Carmen Seculare, that even in his time 
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the barbarians of the outer world sought advice from Rome on 
questions of legal principle, 


Jam Scythe responsa petunt, superbi nuper, et Indi. 


This particular statement may, perhaps, to some extent be a 
rhetorical one, but in any case these great jurists had all the ‘ 
dealings of all the nations and peoples of the Empire within 

their cognisance, and they extended to this great sphere the 
application of the doctrines which had been growing up and 
maturing themselves among them. 

It was in this manner that jurisprudence formed itself into a 
great body of scientific principles and propositions and doctrines. 
Peace continued. There was no such thing as free political life d 
or controversy. Christianity, or what passed for Christianity, 
was making its way underground, as it were, but otherwise, 
except in the shape of the Stoical and Epicurean philosophy, 
religion, as understood by modern sectarians, was almost non- 
existent. Hence the administration and discussion of questions 
of jurisprudence continued to form almost the only avocation of 
intellectual civil life. The works and opinions of the Augustan 
and other lawyers became overlaid with additional decisions and 
emendations and commentaries, until the bulk of legal literature 
became too overwhelming for practical use. This state of 
matters ultimately led to the preparation of the famous Institutes 
and Pandects or Digests of the Emperor Justinian. In the 
former of these works, he caused his lawyers to set forth the 
fundamental principles of the science of jurisprudence, and in 
the latter what were looked upon as the most esteemed and 
authoritative doctrines of the most eminent jurists of his own , 
and previous times, upon the points to which they refer. He 
enacted that these should have the force of law throughout the 
Empire, which was still practically co-extensive with the greater 
part of the civilised world. 

The Institutes and Digests, afterwards added to by what were 
called the Novee Constitutiones, Novell, and other enactments, | 
have ever since been the basis of almost all European systems of 
law and equity. ‘Their direct application became interfered 
with by the breaking up of the Empire, by the rise and predomi- 
nance of the feudal system, and by the introduction of the eccle- 
siastical laws and customs which afterwards became, embodied 
in the Canon Law. They had probably ceased to be directly 
taught upon their own authority during what are knewn as the 
dark ages, but the effect of their principles and operation was 
embodied in the habits and customs of all the nations which had 
formed a part of the Empire. ‘Their doctrines formed the basis of 
the feudal laws themselves, in so far as legal learning was applied 
to the exposition and regulation of feudal principles; they formed ‘ 
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a great part of the elements of the Canon Law; and when their 
direct teaching was revived after the time of the real or alleged 
discovery at Amalfii, it must have been received rather as an 
exposition of doctrines in many respects already familiar, than as 
the introduction of an unheard-of novelty. 

During the first three or four centuries of our era, the whole 
of what is now known as England, and the southern parts of what 
is now known as Scotland, were directly governed and adminis- 
tered as Roman provinces. ‘The power of the Empire then be- 
came a declining one, and she ultimately withdrew from the 
British Islands, leaving them in the hands of their native kings 
and chiefs. Both chiefs and people must have continued to be 
influenced by the traditions of the imperial administration which 
had so long prevailed among them. This is a period which there 
is scarcely any history to elucidate. But we find that as the 
power of the Church increased, her laws and regulations were full 
of the principles and maxims of the Civil Law, as might have been 
expected from priests and lawyers, whose education must to a 
considerable extent have been derived from its teaching. One 
remarkable example of the completeness and organisation of 
ecclesiastical law and regulation as regards the northern portion 
of our island is found in the canons of the Church of Scotland, 
drawn up by the Provincial Councils at Perth in 1242 and 1269, 
under the authority of a bull issued by Pope Honorius IIL. in 
1225. These canons are given in the Appendix to Hailes’ 
“ Annals of Scotland.” * 

When the direct study of the Civil Law was resumed, it re- 
ceived its place as a recognised and universal authority without 
any express legislative adoption. It took its place in this way in 
Scottish jurisprudence, and is referred to in its legislation and by 
its institutional writers as an accepted portion of the laws of the 
realm.f Its principles and practice still rule in Scotland, and 
formulate much of its ordinary daily procedure. Among other 
points, it may be noticed that the Scottish verdict of “ Not 
proven” in criminal prosecutions, which has been so much com- 
mented on, is simply an historical counterpart of the Roman 
verdict of ‘ Non liquet.” We venture to think that, in the cases 
to which it applies, it is quite as becoming a termination of the 
proceedings as the dismissal of a jury because they cannot agree, 
when the evidence is not such as to enable them satisfactorily 
either to acquit or to. condemn. 

Our own proper written law is embodied in our statutes or 
Acts of Parliament. These statutes, as. is indicated by their 
form, are the enactments of the sovereign, with the advice and 
consent of the Estates of the realm. 





* Lord Hailes’ Annals of Scotland, 3rd Edition. Edinburgh. 1819. 
+ Erskine’s Institutes of the Law of Scotlaud, B. i. t. i. s. 41. 
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The rules according to which these Estates originally acted and 
voted in the several portions of what is now the United Kingdom, 
in the preparation and adjustment of their various proceedings 
and Acts or statutes, cannot at present be altogether understood 
or explained ; but many of these statutes, especially in the 
northern division of the island, have been prepared with a degree 
of effectiveness and precision far beyond what might have been 
expected in the rude ages to which they belong. In some of 
the Scottish statutes there are indications of economical wisdom 
and consideration for the humblest classes of the community 
which have no counterpart among their southern neighbours. 
An Act of 1449, for preventing the removal of agricultural 
tenantry or peasantry labouring the ground during the currency 
of their leases, in the event of the lands being sold or taken in 
execution, is a remarkable example of this. ‘The explanation of 
such wise and systematic legislation in Scotland seems to be, that 
it was the practice, before introducing measures for the considera- 
tion of the Scottish Legislature, to have them put into shape 
by a body known as the Lords of the Articles, which generally 
consisted of the most sagacious and experienced statesmen and 
Jawyers of the time. After the measures had been prepared by 
this body, and their principle approved of by Parliament, they 
underwent another revision upon the responsibility of the Clerk 
of Parliament before taking their place in the statute-book. The 
Lords of the Articles were discontinued after the Revolution of 
1690, but their place seems to have been well supplied, and there 
is abundant evidence that through all this, and through the 
successive measures regulating judicial and other procedure ‘in 
Scotland, high legal skill was rarely wanting in the ministry of 
Scottish legislation and in the Scottish administrations of the 
time. The Scotch Act of 1701 for regulating liberation in bail, 
and for enabling prisoners to compel the proceedings against 
them to be concluded within a limited period, is one of the best 
examples of wise legislation for the protection of personal liberty. 

The continuous recognition in Scotland of the authority of the 
Roman Law, and its study by Scotch lawyers both at home and 
abroad, tended to maintain the cultivation in Scotland of law as 
a science. In the seventeenth century Lord Stair embodied the 
law of Scotland, as it then stood, in the Institutes of the Law of 
Scotland which bear his name. His work was directly modelled 
on the Institutes of Justinian. The leading precepts of the Civil 
Law, the authorship of which are ascribed to Ulpian, namely, 
honeste vivere, alterum non ledere, and suum cui tribuitum, and 
many of its other maxims and precepts, are referred to as matters 
of familiar and continuous application. It is interesting to reflect 
how far some of these carry us back, and how interwoven are 
the chains of thought throughout mankind. 
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Since the legislative union of the two countries, the Scottish 
Parliament has of course ceased to exist as a separate body, but 
it has been the good fortune of Scotland to preserve, in the func- 
tions of her Lord Advocates, a certain extent of qualified super- 
intendence as to the language and terms of new legislation 
affecting that portion of the kingdom. The successive Lord 
Advocates have themselves initiated a great part of this legisla- 
tion, and they have more or less taken a general charge of the 
whole. The position taken by them has been attended with great 
benefit to the community. They have fulfilled in some degree, as 
regards Scotland, the functions of a Ministry of Justice, and have 
been the means, from time to time, of improving the administra- 
tion of justice in all its courts, civil and criminal, as well as the 
general administration of the country. Among other matters, 
they have done so in regard to its Prisons, Poor-Laws, and 
Lunacy-Laws; they have greatly amended its Bankruptcy-Laws ; 
and they have introduced a system of Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, and of Land Valuation for public purposes, 
unequalled in any other country. It is purely as matter of volun- 
tary favour that the Lord Advocates have undertaken many of 
these functions, and they only do so so far as agreeable to them- 
selves, ‘The supervision of the general legislation of Scotland forms 
no part of their remunerated duties, and they do not in any way 
hold themselves responsible for errors, defects, or inconsistencies. 

The fierce rovers of the Northern seas lay outside of the range 
of Roman civilisation. When the portion of our island which we 
now know as England was invaded and occupied by them and 
their followers, they made to a great extent a severance of con- 
tinuity in regard to its previous laws and customs, both imperial 
and native, and substituted their own. So complete was the 
change, that they even obliterated the previous names of the days 
of the week, and they introduced new territorial allocations and 
divisions under the names of shires, wapentakes or hundreds, 
tithings, and the like. 

The Norman Conquest, which afterwards followed, brought in 
the feudal laws in their most tyrannical and odious form ; but 
the Normans were numerically inferior to the Anglo-Saxon popu- 
Jation, and, beyond the introduction of feudalism, they seem in 
other respects to have allowed many of the customs, like the lan- 
guage of the majority, ultimately to prevail. Except, therefore, 
in so far as the influence of Roman connection prevailed in the 
Church, of which England was always a very turbulent subject, 
she retained very little trace of the institutions of her earliest 
conquerors. 

The Anglo-Saxon character favours individual independence, 
and has always preferred communal and divisional to centralised 
government. ‘This has its advantages and disadvantages. It 
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promotes the formation of manly and self-reliant habits both 
of mind and of body, but it tends materially to impede united 
action and efficient administration. When Norsemen and 
Saxons were acting the part of invaders, and were incited by the 
common purposes of conquest and plunder, they carried all 
before them ; but when they themselves became the occupants of 
the conquered territory, and their separate and disjointed com- 
munities had no longer any proper coherence, they fell in their 
turn before the compact and disciplined forces of the new Nor- 
man invaders. ‘hese had their inheritance both of Roman and 
feudal training. They supplied among the people whom they had 
overpowered that general organisation which until then had been 
deficient, and which ultimately welded both conquerors and con- 
quered into a united nation. It will be observed that all the high 
offices of state which still subsist in England, and their names and 
functions, are derived from the Normans. On the other hand, the 
language of the conquered has ultimately prevailed, and their laws 
and customs were also so far adopted that the barons assembled 
at Merton in 1236, professing to speak on behalf of the nation, in 
the famous declaration nolumus mutare leges Anglie, refused to 
admit the authority or influence of the Civil Law of the Romans. 

When the House of Commons was first instituted, it does not 
appear that it was intended to be what it ultimately became, a 
representative legislature for the purpose of enacting the laws of 
the country and of superintending their execution. The sending 
of members to serve in the House of Commons was imposed upon 
the shires and boroughs rather as a duty than as a privilege, and 
they were expected to strengthen the hands of the sovereign by 
assenting to his views, and by furnishing him with supplies, 
rather than to control his general policy. As causes of complaint 
arose from time to time in different parts of the kingdom, it 
became the custom to claim the right to discuss and obtain 
redress of grievances before proceeding to grant the supplies. 
Ultimately the whole practical control of the statutory legislation 
of the country came to be in the hands of Parliament, and more 
especially in those of the House of Commons. 

During all this period, from the institution of the House of 
Commons to our own time, the only supervision which the 
administration of law and justice in England has received, has been 
such desultory and occasional attention as has been given by Parlia- 
ment when occasional hardships or complaints have been brought 
under its notice. There has never been any continuous, syste- 
matic, or uniform supervision. A popular body, consisting of 
many hundred members, with discordant opinions, and with all 
kindsof diversified interests claiming their attention, is not adapted 
to the supervision of details which require skilled professional 
knowledge in order to be comprehended and intelligently dealt 
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with. Evils must attain great magnitude before they can be 
pressed on the attention of such a body, and even then the 
discussion may be of no avail, unless there be general co-opera- 
tion and concurrence as to the remedy. 

In regard to the administration of justice, the evils which claim 
to be dealt with consist mostly in the sum of many small evils, and 
in individual loss and hardship, rather than in any great con- 
spicuous general wrong ;: they often involve differences of opinion 
both as to their cause and cure, and are frequently of a nature 
which cannot even be made intelligible, much less attractive, to 
a general assemblage, at one time composed largely of powerful 
landowners having interests of their own, and, in early times 
more especially, intolerant and resentful towards lawyers and all 
others who might seek to maintain the doctrines and principles 
according to which all men ought to be equal before the law. 
So far from availing themselves in these times of the assistance 
of the lawyers, who alone were capable of keeping their proceed- 
ings in reasonable and consistent shape, the powerful interests _ 
which held the ascendancy treated them as nuisances, and de- 
clared them ineligible to hold seats. The famous Parliamentum 
indoctum was the result, and it has become the laughing-stock 
of history. ‘The House of Commons was obliged again to admit 
the membership of lawyers, but notwithstanding all that has taken 
place, neither *that branch of the Legislature nor the other, nor 
the Executive Government as a whole, have ever adequately 
recognised the place which jurisprudence ought to hold as a 
department of the state. They have failed adequately to recog- 
nise that, after the defence of the realm, the next duty of the 
state, or what Adam Smith calls “the second duty of the 
sovereign,”* is the protection of the person and the administra- 
tion of justice between man and man. ‘l'hey do not appear to 
have ever duly apprehended this to be the great primary 
function of peaceful government, and the leading object for 
which, next to external defence, the body politic is associated 
into a state. 

There were, no doubt, courts of justice established which were 
presided over by the king or his judges, but when once they had 
been established to meet the primary necessities of order, they 
seem to have been very much left to themselves. ‘lhe judges had 
to maintain themselves mostly by fees derived from the suitors. 
They and their clerks had a direct interest, therefore, in multi- 
plying the technical and other difficulties of procedure, rather 
than in promoting simplicity and despatch. Each separate court 
had also a direct interest in extending its jurisdiction, in regard 
to the nature of the causes brought before it, beyond the limits 





* Wealth of Nations, B. iv. ch, 9, and B. v. part ii, 
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assigned to it in its special appointment, such as the Court of 
King’s Bench for criminal causes, the Court of Common Pleas 
for suits between subjects, the Court of Exchequer for revenue 
claims, and the like. In order to accomplish these and similar 
indirect ends, the monstrous anomalies known as fictions of law, 
such as that of suppositious assault and battery, suppositious 
ejectments, and the like, were invented, and were recognised by 
the judges as enabling them to afford redress which would other- 
wise have been beyond their jurisdiction. In this way, no doubt, 
a sort of justice was dispensed in circumstances in which it 
would otherwise have been unattainable, but the very idea of such 
a device as a set of substantially false allegations as a ground of 
legal process is opprobrious to truth and common sense. Above 
and besides all this, there was, until very recently, the conflict 
between the Courts of Equity and the Courts of Common Law 
deciding on the same facts between the same parties in opposite 
ways. Such anomalies and contradictions could not have pre- 
vailed for a day, and probably would never have been thought 
of or resorted to, except in the absence of proper legislative or 
administrative supervision, and except for the difficulty, in such 
circumstances, of vbtaining effective amendinent of the causes 
which led to these absurd expedients. In the general confusion 
and want of system which prevailed, and in the total absence of 
adequate or efficient supervision, the law of England, in some of 
its most important departments, has been pronounced by one of 
its leading commentators to be ‘‘ the most intricate and unnatural 
that was ever adopted by a free and enlightened people.” "* Mr 
Hallam on the same subject says t— 


“The vast extent and multiplicity of our laws have become a prac- 
tical evil of serious importance, and an evil which, between the timidity 
of the Legislature on the one hand, and the selfish views of practitioners 
on the other, is likely to reach, in no long period, an intolerable excess. 
Deterred by interested clamour from abrogating what is useless, sim- 
plifying what is complex, or determining what is doubtful, and always 
more inclined to stave off an immediate difficulty by some patchwork 
modifications than by acting on a comprehensive scheme of legal philo- 
sophy, we accumulate statute upon statute and precedent upon pre- 
cedent, till no industry can acquire the mass of learning that grows 
upon the panting student, and our jurisprudence seems not unlikely to 
be simplified in the worst and least honourable manner, by a tacit 
agreement of ignorance among its professors.” 


It is not difficult, in the sketch of history which has been 
attempted, to see why this should be the case. Jurisprudence is 
a science requiring special training and the highest skill and 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, B. iii. ch. 17. 
+ Hallam’s Middle Ages, 12th edition, vol. ii. p. 342. 
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ability for its mastery. It is, moreover, a living science, which has 
to be applied through living and fallible machinery, and which 
requires continuous adaptation to the ever-changing wants and 
dealings and exigencies of the community among whom it is appli- 
cable. A popular assembly does not possess such training, and is 
not qualified to give such continuous supervision to the operation 
and administration of the law, or to devise the measures which 
are from time to time necessary for itsamendment. It might be 
otherwise if such an assembly had any functionary charged with 
the duty and responsibility of explaining and submitting to its 
deliberation, such matters pertaining to jurisprudence as might 
require its attention. ‘The Attorney-General does not, even by 
implication, undertake the charge which, to a certain extent, the 
Lord Advocate fulfils in regard to Scotland ; and except as far as 
any one may be actuated ex proprio motu, the jurisprudence of 
England is not the special charge or concern of any human 
being. Nominally it is said to fall under the charge of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Home Secretary. The former has no means 
of interesting himself actively in the matter. As to the latter, it 
is simply an absurdity to say that he can take charge of it, as the 
gentleman who fills the office is not necessarily even a lawyer. 

It is not enough to say that any person may at any time bring 
a grievance before the House of Commons. What is every per- 
son’s business is no person’s business. It is not every person who 
sustains or knows of a legal grievance that is able to explain or 
to make an effective claim for redress. Even when this can be 
done, it is difficult to gain the consideration or sympathy of a 
great popular assemblage with innumerable other claims upon 
its attention. ‘The House of Commons, like the great Jove him- 
self, should not be troubled except with matters worthy of its 
interference. An elephant can pick up a pin, but if we have no 
means of picking up pins without calling in the intervention of 
elephants on each occasion, they are likely to be left where they 
are. It is the same with many of our legal and other abuses. 
There are more than mere pins to pick up. There are old weeds 
with strong deep roots, and new varieties of weeds, perennially 
springing up. Mr. J. G. Phillimore, in commenting on some of the 
imperfections of our law, and the difficulty of obtaining amend- 
ment, remarks, with almost ferocious bitterness, on our inaptitude 
for rational or systematic progress in such matters, and mentions 
as an illustration, the circumstance that England was nearly 
two centuries behind the other nations of Western Europe in 
adopting the Gregorian Calendar.* We may add, that she has 
not yet found time or opportunity to abolish the tradition of 
ignorant barbarism, which renders the clumsy and ridiculous 








* Phillimore’s Private Law among the Romans, p. 6. 
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addition of a piece of stamped wax or a wafer necessary to vali- 
date a signature. Indeed, the English mind seems to be singu- 
larly callous to legal enormities. It seems to look upon them 
as something inevitable and irretrievable. In criminal process, 
when a man refused to answer or plead to the charge, instead of 
simply recording his silence as equivalent to a plea of not guilty, 
our forefathers could think of no better device than pressing him 
to death (peine forte et dure) as a means of getting him to speak. 
It is amazing, in the light of the present age, to read the com- 
placency with which Sir William Blackstone extols the tenderness 
and reluctance with which this most foolish and horrible opera- 
tion was usually carried into effect.* Within the last few years 
we have read of savages in New Zealand being sentenced to be 
drawn and quartered for “imagining the death of the Queen: ” 
under the old and not less savage treason-laws of England, and, 
through our clumsy practice of leaving the initiation of criminal 
proceedings to policemen, instead of to qualified professional 
public prosecutors, we have seen an Italian in London sentenced 
to be hanged for a murder that he did not commit, and only 
saved by a spontaneous investigation, undertaken by the bene- 
volence of his countryman, Mr. Negretti, at his own expense. 
We have seen, through similar blundering, another foreigner of 
education and position (Dr. Hessel) undergoing imprisonment 
and severe penal treatment for another murder, the perpetrator of 
which is still undiscovered, whereas it was evident from the first 
that he had not, and could not have had, anything to do with it. 
In civil process, again, the simple course, adopted in almost 
every other civilised country, of holding a defendant as con- 
fessed when he does not appear in court after being duly sum- 
moned, was scarcely known until recently, and is not even yet 
fully adopted. 

The only proper remedy for these and other defects and 
anomalies is one which exists in almost every other state of 
advanced organisation except our own. It is that of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Ministry or Department of Justice. 
Such departments exist in France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and other countries in Europe, and in several 
countries beyond Europe. It can only be gross prejudice or 
lethargy, or incapacity of organisation, that prevents the establish- 
ment of such a department in our own country. Its place is not 
filled by any of our existing departments. No sound argument 
of any kind has ever been offered against it, and several of our 
judges and legislators have pointed out its necessity. It was made 
a special topic in an address delivered by one of the Scotch Judges 





* Blackstone’s Commentations, B. iv. ch. 25. 
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in 1874, and afterwards published.* In this address Lord Shand 
expresses his opinion that “until the great want of a Ministry of Jus- 
tice should be supplied, there was no reason to believe or to hope 
that the general common and statute law of the kingdom would be 
placed on a better footing than at present.” If we are to have 
such a department—as have it some day we must—its head should 
probably be a legal peer (a life-peer or otherwise), with a Chief 
Secretary in the House of Commons, and two Under Secretaries 
for England and Scotland respectively. The details may be 
matter of arrangement, but the institution itself sooner or later 
is indispensable. Royal Commissions, Committees of Parlia- 
ment, and the like, are of no permanent use. ‘T'ribonian himself 
could not codify our statute and other laws as they stand. Even 
if a code were more practicable than it is, it would be insufficient, 
and, with the progress of time and circumstances, it would always 
be becoming more so. A code at best can only regulate for a 
time. It cannot superintend. It is a department doing the 
work daily and continuously that can alone be effectual. 

No doubt many reforms have been made in the law since the 
time of Sir William Blackstone, but. there are still many serious 
defects and incongruities, and the administration of the law still 
lacks the only kind of supervision which can conduce to the 
promotion of simplicity, uniformity, or consistency. The Law of 
Equity is still but very imperfectly welded with the Common Law. 
The judicial power of the Supreme Courts is wasted on work 
which might be done by inferior tribunals, and the enormous 
and growing accumulation of undisposed-of cases, and the delays 
and remanets of our assizes, inflict an amount of loss, hardship, 
and inconvenience far beyond all means of calculation. The 
scandalous latitude allowed in the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, under which they may be compelled to answer questions 
irrelevant to the facts in issue, to the injury and disgrace of 
themselves and others, and of which there have recently been 
several flagrant examples, is still unrestrained.t The election, 
qualifications, and functions of coroners are all on the loosest 
footing. It is quite inconceivable that, if there had been a de- 
partment for the purpose, all this, or at least a great part of it, 
would not have been remedied long before now. 

The want of a proper department is felt financially as well as 
legally. The English County Court system was introduced in 
1846. It was founded, to some extent, on a similar footing to 
the Scotch Sheriff Court system, with the distinction that the 
jurisdiction of the English County Courts is not so extensive in 





* Address by Lord Shand to the Scots Law Society. Edmonstone & 
Douglas, Edinburgh. 

+ Digest of the Law of Evidence, by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., 
art. 129. London. 1876. 
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civil process, and that they have not as yet any criminal juris- 
diction, such as is exercised by the Scotch Sheriff Courts. But 
the expense of the English County Courts is enormously greater 
than that of the Scotch Courts. In England the Government 
not only pays the judge and clerks, but the bailiffs and other 
officers, who in Scotland are exclusively paid by their employers, 
according to the work they may have to do. In England the 
Treasury pays even for the imprisonment of private debtors, 
whereas in Scotland the whole charges of imprisonment and all 
other kinds of execution, when resorted to, are defrayed ex- 
clusively, in the first instance, by the individual creditors, with, 
of course, the right to recover them from the debtors when they 
are able to do so. Mr. Russell, County Court Judge of the 
Manchester circuit, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Imprisonment for Debt (Answer 
4973), says, that it is “ perfectly monstrous” that the com- 
munity should be charged with these expenses. ‘The public 
returns show that these County Courts, over and above the 
salaries of the judges, cost about £300,000 a year for items for 
which there is no corresponding public expenditure in Scotland. 
These charges have all arisen under the eyes of Parliament since 
the institution of the County Courts in 1846. No one knows 
who is responsible for them, and there does not seem to be the 
least attempt to control, or prevent, or diminish them in any 
way. If there were a properly-constituted Ministry of Justice, 
such abuses might never have occurred. It would, at all events, 
be known where the responsibility lay, and where redress ought 
to be looked for. 

Waste in one direction leads to injustice in another. Ireland 
has never yet got a County Court system for civil debts, and it 
seems that practically there are no reasonable local means of 
recovering small debts in that country. It may be that the 
Government dreads a repetition of the monstrous charges which 
have occurred in England. It could be shown that more than 
half of these charges are not only unnecessary, but unjustifiable, 
and that, under proper management, very much less than what 
is now spent in England alone would maintain an improved 
system of these courts in both countries. It adds to the in- 
defensibleness of the position, that the Supreme Courts in Ireland 
are maintained on a footing notoriously beyond the requirements 
of the country. 

Better consideration and better drawing of judicial Acts of 
Parliament is another matter in which the assistance of a 
Department of Justice would be expected. Many miscarriages 
in legislation must be within the experience of almost every 
person engaged in the practical business of life. Space will not 
admit of mentioning more than one example of the kind, but it 
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will be a recent and familiar one. Of all subjects of legislation, 
the law of master and servant is one which ought to be expressed 
in clear, concise, and self-contained language. Instead of this, 
the Master and Servant Act of 1867 makes reference to and 
adopts as part of it, no less than twenty-one other Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Some of these make similar references, so that, without 
examining the whole of this library of legislation, the Act of 
1867 is in many respects unintelligible. Even with the help of 
these other Acts, its language is so obscure and confused, that the 
Supreme Courts of England and Scotland have given opposite 
judgments on the fundamental point whether or not, in certain 
circumstances, the Act applied to contracts of service other than 
those entered into in writing. The High Court of Justiciary, in 
the case of Kershaw v. Mitchell in 1872 (2 Couper’s Reports, p. 
206), held that it did, while, on the other hand, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the case of Banks v. Crossland in 1874 (Law 
Reports, Queen’s Bench, vol. x. p. 97), held that it did not. In 
violation, again, of every existing principle of law as to the re- 
sponsibility of infants, which is held in the privileged classes to 
extend to twenty-one years of age,-the language of the Master 
and Servant Act of 1867 makes children in pupillarity liable 
for breach of contract to punishment as criminals. The same 
anomaly is continued in the Employers and Workmen’s Act of 
1875, by which the Act of 1867 has been superseded. It is even 
made more pointed, because, while an adult breaking his en- 
gagement is now only liable for civil damages, an apprentice, 
however young, doing the same thing, is liable to imprisonment 
from time to time, apparently for ever, as long as the apprentice- 
ship is unserved.* A responsible Minister of Justice could 
scarcely have permitted such a provision to pass without protest. 
If he did, we should know whom to blame. 

The Master and Servant Acts are not perhaps the most 
clamant or the most suitable subjects of attention. We have 
selected them, because they are recent Acts, professing to amend 
and simplify the law, and that in some respects, more especially 
as regards the Act of 1867, they have signally failed to do so. 
Probably, with a proper system of scientific law, and with a 
proper system of judicial administration, the question of master 
and servant should be left on the ordinary footing of the law of 
contract. In Scotland, where the system of judicial administra- 
tion is in many respects better than in England, it is understood 
that questions between masters and servants are mostly dealt 
with in the ordinary local courts, on Common Law principles, and 
that the special statutory legislation on the subject is very little 
resorted to. 


* The Employers and Workmen’s Act, 1875, sec. 6. 
[Vol. CVII, No. CCXI.}—New Szrizs, Vol. LI. No. I. 
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The Master and Servant Act of 1867, like many of our other 
Acts, is understood to have been to a great extent the product of 
legislative amateurs. The practical work of drawing Acts of Par- 
liament is not a function for such people. They may have the 
most proper and laudable sentiments, but, if they want to put 
their views into legislative shape, they must have skilled hands 
to do it for them. They are no more able to do it for them- 
selves than they are to build St. Paul’s or to command the 
Channel fleet. It appeared very easy and very simple to one of 
our historical amateurs to enact that seven halfpenny-loaves 
should be sold for a penny, or for the National Assembly of the 
French Revolution to decree that their assignats should pass in 
place of coin, but, fortunately or unfortunately, such enactments 
are soon found to be impracticable. 

It may be pointed out that, besides England, the United States 
of America is almost the only other civilised country in which 
there is no Department of Justice. What we read and hear of 
the administration of justice in that country is not likely to 
invoke our admiration’either of its purity or of its efficacy. It 
would not be right to say that there have not been, and that there 
are not, in America both judges and lawyers of the highest 
eminence, but the point here is the nature of its administration 
generally, and the prevailing impressions in regard to it. 

If a Department of Justice were established for the United 
Kingdom, it would at once have work on its hands which would 
probably more than occupy its energies for the present genera- 
tion. Some matters requiring its attention have already been 
mentioned. Besides these, it would have, in the first place, the 
arrangement of the whole of our courts of justice, civil and 
criminal, and the regulation of their procedure. These, under 
any system, will always require continuous supervision and ad- 
justment from time to time. It would also belong to a Depart- 
ment of Justice to see to the amendment of the Land Laws, the 
amendment of the Bankruptcy Laws, and the amendment of the 
Criminal Laws, including the practict of coroner’s inquests, and 
the establishment and supervision of a system of public pro- 
secutors. In regard to this last subject, the somewhat satirical 
remarks under the head “ Prosecutor” in Chambers’s Popular 
Encyclopedia” can scarcely be considered exaggerated. The 
department would also have the general supervision of our 
statute law, and the task of gradually placing the whole laws of 
the United Kingdom on a homogeneous, simple, and consistent 
footing, so that we might gradually attain a clearness and 
-efficiency of expression which might ultimately give us all the 
advantages of acode. This has not been by any means kept in 
view as much as it might. Even when so great a lawyer as the 
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late Lord Westbury proposed to limit the right of recovery of 
tradesmen’s accounts in England to one year after their being 
incurred, he paid no regard to the fact that a law to a similar 
effect, but for a more reasonable period, and of much more 
judicious operation, which he did not propose to repeal, was 
already in existence in another part of the kingdom. In this 


way, under our present want of system, we are always more ° 


likely to increase than to diminish existing diversities. 

As far as space will admit, the views now stated show the 
scope and importance of the science of jurisprudence, and 
the place which that science, and the administration of law and 
justice in accordance with it, ought to hold in regard to the 
general government and administration of the state. While we 
are at peace with other nations, as Mr. Hume says, the whole 
vast apparatus of government has as its first object thedistribution 
of justice. Looking, however, to past experience, we fear it will 
be long before the illogical countrymen and descendants of the 
race of Athelstane the Unreadyare prepared to carry that or any 
other primary principle into efficient or symmetrical operation. 
Logical or moral consistency can-hardly be expected from a 
nation which maintains the largest and wealthiest of its official 
corporations to teach as truth, what its universities and colleges 
and men of science, and even the humblest thinkers who try to 
aim at moral and rational consistency, all but unanimously hold 
and teach and demonstrate to be the reverse. 





Art. I].—THe WarFarE OF SCIENCE. 


The Warfare of Science. By ANDRew Dickson Wurtz, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University. With Prefatory Note, by 
Professor T'ynpatt. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 


ii has always seemed to us a matter for some wonder that 
people should take such a deep interest in the peddling 
events of poor individual human existences, and so little in the 
dynasty of ideas, that they should be content to wear their. eyes 
out over the drivelling three-volumed account of the loves and 
hates of vapid men and women; to indulge their finest emo- 
tions over the fifth act of some puling melodrama, and yet be 


altogether indifferent to the gigantic drama of truth, in which * 


the unity of place is the world, the unity of time the centuries, 
and the actors are beneficent truths or malevolent errors. 
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Why men should be indifferent to those momentous events in 
the past which constituted the history of science, the history of 
philosophy, and, in the truest sense, the history of religion; and 
yet should enter with such eager zest into the gossip of the day 
and the trivialities of personal reminiscence, it is difficult to say. 
Why they should be quidnuncs of the borough, when they might 

«be denizens of the larger realm of vital history, it is not easy to 
conjecture. But, however hard it may be to discover the mean- 
ing of, there is no possibility of doubting the fact. While the 
personal histories of men who have very small claims upon our 
better sympathies are read with avidity, the impersonal narrative 
of truths which have paramount claims upon our hearts and 
heads are treated with the passive contempt of neglect. Men are 
much to us, while doctrines are little. We like to have our 
truths in the flesh ; and we are too apt, when we find a doctrine 
incarnated, to neglect the sacred revelation and worship the man, 
to transfer the reverence which is due to an idea to the individual 
who is, as it were, the bearer of it. Here we have, in epitome, 
the history of many religions, Men will worship the truth with 
startled reverence, then they will worship the truth-bearer, and 
overlook the truth, in the symbol, and forget that of which it is 
the sign. 

But the history of science is not a tranquil narrative of happy re- 
velations, but a troubled history of battle and murder. Here those 
who have a sympathy with the quiet evolution of great thoughts 
will not alone be satisfied, but the lover of the stirring incidents 
of cruel persecution, of brave perseverance, and of intrepid 
martyrdom, will also find much to his morbid taste. The annals 
of science are ghastly indeed, and the intellectual truths which 
contain the broad likeness of Nature, can boast as many martyrs 
as the moral truths which depict the human heart. Dr. White 
is not guilty of straining a metaphor when he speaks of the 
“Warfare of Science,” and he has the merit of having written 
a very readable account of the incidents of the long cam- 
paign of the war between the growing revelation of facts and 
the decaying revelation of superstition. We are constrained 
te praise not only the contents of this little book, but the 
spirit in which the work has been conceived and executed. 
The’ President of Cornell University is an able man, but he has 
undertaken to treat in very few pages of print a very difficult 
subject. The barren detail of the horrid facts of persecution 
might of itself have been easy, but to retain command of the 
temper and judicial calmness so necessary to the adequate ex- 
position of the grim inter-relations of science and religion, was by 
no means easy. Some unfairness, some intellectual bigotry, 
against doctrines which had been held to sanction such outrages 
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to truth, might have been pardoned, but the absence of the 
necessity for such excuse from these succinct and graphic pages 
calls for grateful recognition and admiration. Dr. White is 
peculiarly fair and just, and yet the result is, as Professor Tyn- 
dall says in the prefatory note, that he shows “ that against the 
benefits which religious associations have conferred upon 
humanity stands a vast debit of committed wrong.” Had the” 
conclusion been other than that, the history of the war must 
have been improperly read—and facts disguised. But, as we 
said above, Dr. White is peculiarly fair; and considering the 
dimensions of the work, it is peculiarly full. What we required 
from a writer who undertook to treat of that paramount warfare 
which has been going on through all these later centuries, and 
which is not ended even now, was a wisdom which could see the 
excellent uses to which, in the gradual progress of humanity, 
religions have been put; and yet at the same time, while he 
treated prejudices with the consideration which those defects of 
intellectual culture deserve, would yet recognise the evils which 
had been wrought in the name of religion, and by those who 
professed to be the chartered exponents of God’s truth, while they 
were “riding with darkness,” and afraid of the dawn which they 
were ungenerous enough for a long time to obscure. It would have 
been easy to declaim upon such a subject, but the President of 
Cornell University is content to explain; and the story itself is 
eloquent enough of abuses of power, and subversions of re- 
ligious truths without the aid of extraneous rhetoric. But 
we said that the warfare of science is not ended, and con- 
sequently a history of the struggle between the Church and 
the truth is by no means unimportant to us. We cannot 
but think that Dr. Maudsley, in his introductory lecture at 
University College, made too light of the difficulties which are 
in these new days thrown in the way of the promulgation of 
scientific truths. It is true, as he says, that the modern scientist 
has not to encounter the Inquisition, which made Galileo say with 
his tongue words which were apostasy to his heart ; nor has he to 
go, like Geordano Bruno, to the stake as the alternative of a refusal 
to utter a recantation of the truth; but had he read Dr. White’s 
book further, he would have found instances enough of the con- 
tinued war which is waged against science even in these free 
days. It is true that the war is waged more feebly by reli- 
gionists now than it was. They are losing ground. ‘They have 
lost temporal sovereignty for their Pope, and they have set up 
the spiritual despotism of infallibility instead. But in miniature 
we see the same blind ignorance opposed to scientific advances, 
we see the same resistance of the light by those who pretend 
that it is their duty to make the Sun of righteousness to shine, 
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the same intolerance of truth which is not Hall marked by 
themselves, which was so diabolically illustrated by the per- 
secution of Copernicus, of Galileo, of Roger Bacon, of Vesalius. 
. Even Dr. Maudsley himself, with considerable shrewdness, in an 
earlier portion of his lecture, points to the agitation against 
vivisection as an instance of theological opposition to scientific 
discovery; for he says that “there was more in the fierceness 
of that agitation than a laudable feeling of compassion for 
the animals—an intensity of acridity betraying another origin.” 
But in the work before us there are instances enough of this 
modern warfare. Here is one instance of that bigoted intoler- 
ance which is the great enemy of progress. In 1847 Sir James 
Simpson advocated the use of anesthetics in obstetrical cases. 
The fact that that able physician was a devoted, nay, almost a 
fanatical religionist, did not protect him from the roughness of 
a storm of theological opposition and abuse. The pulpits—like 
great religious mortars—began to open fire with their explosive 
texts. His suggestion and practice were denounced as impious, 
on the ground that Scripture had said that women were “to 
bring forth children in sorrow,” and that the use of anesthetics 
“was an attempt to avoid one part of the primeval curse on 
woman.” Here we have the same old arm furbished up, and 
again—as during many centuries of stark ignorance—doing war 
against science—the argument that the Bible is not only an 
excellent compilation of wise, and, in some instances, dramatic 
poems, but is an inspired hand-book, not only of chemistry, of 
astronomy, of meteorology, and of geology, but of midwifery. 

Sir James Simpson replied to his adversaries. He even turned 
their own guns upon them, and in one of his pamphlets he said: 
“My opponents forget the twenty-first verse of the second chapter 
of Genesis. That is the record of the first surgical operation 
ever performed, and that text proves that the Maker of the uni- 
verse, before he took the rib from Adam’s side for the creation 
of Eve, caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam.” 

But the Scotch controversialists were not to be silenced by one 
text. Other hireling verses were forced into the service, and not 
a little sacred abuse was bestowed upon the physician who had 
done so much to alleviate suffering—to make the dark and 
burdensome hours of life less dreary and less heavy—to rob 
disease of its tortures, and death itself of some of its anguish. 
Those who know the amenities of Scotch theological controversy 
will understand Sir James Simpson’s position. In the end, 
however, Dr. Thomas Chalmers—a most wise and good man— 
engaged in the battle on the side of humanity, and secured to his 
suffering fellow-creatures one of the greatest boons which has 
been given to mankind even by science. But those who think 
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that peace has been proclaimed must be ignorant of many facts 
of modern history. It is not long since conscientious men, both 
in Sweden and the United States, objected to the taking of a 
census because the numbering of Israel was condemned in the 
Old Testament, and David was punished for his disobedience 
in that regard. And in Bishop Dupanloup’s writings, Darwin, 
Huxley, and Lyell are stigmatised as authors of “shameful 
theories ;” and a vigorous and determined attack was made upon 
advanced education in France by the Cardinal de Bonnechose in 
the Senate. It is true that in that recent encounter, as ultimately 
in all others, science was victorious, and the energetic dignitaries 
of the Church were only laughed at after their vigorous explo- 
sion of tremendous invective ; but the incident is of itself sufficient 
to show that the struggle is not ended, and that this history of the 
warfare of science is interesting to us not only in its antiquarian 
aspects, but has a very urgent present concern to all who have 
the good cause of truth at heart—a cause which can only be 
advanced by the possession of liberty, which it has always been 
the object of religion to withhold. That some of the incidents 
of the warfare should be put upon paper without fear or favour 
is therefore a matter of some importance. 

There is always danger in a figure of speech. “ We all of us,” 
says George Eliot, “grave or light, get our thoughts entangled 
in metaphors, and act fatally on the strength of them;” and it 
is very certain that men who have created tropes have not 
unfrequently been ruled by them. It is a very obvious metaphor 
to call the incessant struggle which has been going on for 
centuries between the emissaries of science and the emissaries 
of the Church a warfare. There have been deeds done which 
change the metaphor into dire fact. It is not improper to com- 
pare the various rhetorical and polemical missiles to instruments 
of battle. There is therefore no want of appropriateness in the 
title of Dr. White’s book, but it is unfortunate, we think, that 
he should have been so much influenced by the happiness of his 
simile as to carry it with him throughout. There is as much 
genius shown in knowing when to drop as when to employ a 
figure of speech, and possibly Dr. White carries his comparison 
to too great a length. It is possible, however, that the origin of 
the work—for it was at first a lecture, and was expanded into its 
present form—may account for the continuity which is given to 
a trope which gets rather threadbare before he has finished with 
it. Figures of speeeh are best put to ephemeral uses. 

It cannot be doubted, then, that the work is full of interest. 
The subject is a great one—nay, one of the greatest, and although 
some of Dr. White’s chapters are sketchy and inadequate, it 
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the work, it is a remarkably full and perspicuous history of some 
very terrible events—events which have an intense interest in rela- 
tion to the history of progress, events which in their ugly outlines 
are here starkly sketched as a ghastly lesson to a foolish, a super- 
stitious, and cruel humanity. Each of the individual episodes isa 
startling human tragedy. The lives of the martyrs here referred to 
demand as many tears and more admiration than those who died 
for a faith which, when its day of power came, could in its turn 
become persecutor—a faith which set its face against God and 
His daily revelations of science, and attempted to stamp out the 
truth of the world by the aid of the self-same means which the 
pertinacity and firmness of Christianity had baffled. As we said 
above, even for those who cannot rise to the high sympathy with 
truth itseli—to those to whom the vicissitudes of men are fraught 
with far more fascination than the vicissitudes of thoughts, this 
book contains much matter that will interest. The story of 
Galileo, which since the discovery of the documents relating to 
the trial of that martyr to science, by M. de l’Epinois in 1867, 
has not been fully given in our language, is here narrated with 
care and accuracy. The strange infatuation of ecclesiastics in 
relation to scientific truth is as well illustrated by the Church’s 
treatment of Galileo as by any other chapter in history. The 
astronomical fallacies which were adopted by the Church were 
only paralleled by the geographical absurdities which she put 
forth as scientific explanations of the phenomena of nature. 
Nothing is more curious in the history of ideas than the circum- 
stances of their genesis. Just as, before the sun shows his bright- 
ness above the eastern edge of day, hill-tops glow with a proxy 
splendour which may well dazzle the eye into the belief 
that the sun is atop the morn ; so ideas, before they are in the 
sufficient sky of the intellectual firmament, seem to send out 
their rays of illumination to lofty minds, and make these prema- 
turely bright with the unfulfilled truth. Thus it is that even 
when the truth has come and is recognised, we seem to have 
been familiar with it from of yore, for the dawn “ broke the news ” 
of day. ‘Thus from early times there seems to have been slight 
adumbrations of the rotundity of the earth. 

In the works both of Plato and Cicero there are definite fore- 
shadowings of the truth as to this matter ; and the references in 
other places to this cardinal fact were sufficiently explicit to 
induce certain fathers of the Church to assume a hostile attitude 
to the coming doctrine. They began to insist upon the inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena in the light of revelation. No 
doubt a revelation, if authentic, would be an absolute guide to 
truth concerning all matters in connection with which it pre- 
tended to enlighten; but there has always been a difficulty ‘in 
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ascertaining the authenticity of the so-called revelations, and 
their supposed accuracy has been speedily refuted and shown to 
be false in the light of the revelation of progress which broadens 
through the centuries, which is not a fortuitous gift, but a 
laborious achievement, the revelation of learning, of science, 
and of true philosophy. 

Very early in the history of Christianity we find an inimical 
attitude towards science. Eusebius endeavoured to throw con- 
tempt upon those who would follow physical science. Lactantius 
was of opinion that the pursuit of astronomy was “ mad and sense- 
less, and argued that it was ridiculous to suppose that there are men 
whose footsteps are higher than their heads, that the crops and 
trees grow downwards, and that the rains and snow and hail fall 
upward toward the earth.” Such arguments, however absurd, 
could be met and refuted; but the doctrine which was opposed 
to this true geographical notion of the earth’s rotundity was that 
which has been opposed to almost every scientific discovery, to 
almost every social advance—the doctrine that Scripture did not 
teach that truth, and that consequently the notion must be false 
and heretical. It is a fatal error to attempt to make a book, 
however excellent that book may be, the measure of the universe. 
Even man himself is no measure of the universe, if by “ man” 
we mean the individual and not the race ; but the product of in- 
dividuals—however able these individuals may have been—who 
could only reflect the dim lights of a necessarily dark age, must 
inevitably fall shorter and shorter as a hand-book of morality, of 
philosophy, and of science, as the race advances from feeble be- 
ginnings toward perfect day. The multifarious nature unfolding 
herself before the centuries in all her order and in all her brightness, 
was but il] depicted in the dreams of early singers or the exposi- 
tions of half-informed preachers. ‘'o discredit all those features 
which they had not seen was the retrograde policy of the Church. 
Thus St. Augustine took his stand upon Scripture in the contro- 
versy as to the rotundity of the earth. Scripture had not men- 
tioned any descendants of Adam inhabiting the other side of the 
earth, and consequently there could be none such. It never 
occurred to those men that in opposing Nature to a Book they 
were pitting the weak against the strong, and that the only 
result which could follow was the refutation of the fallacies which 
abounded in their favourite text-book. They were blind to the 
very obvious truth that they were showing the futility of Scrip- 
ture as a guide to physical science, and were not in any way 
impugning the truth of the scientific doctrine they assailed. The 
Bible has, however, by almost all those who have opposed the ad- 
vance of truth from the direction of science, been regarded not only 
as a valuable history, which it is ; not only as a volume of almost 
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incomparable poetry, which it is ; not only as a compendium of 
the purest and most beautiful morality, which, in its latter por- 
tions at least, it is; but as an exact scientific text-book, which 
it is not. They have been content to tear the soul out of grand 
passages of poetry in order that they might substitute the meagre 
statements of what they supposed to be science. They were con- 
tent to lose sight of the higher truths which were taught by the 
genius of these early writers, in which sense truly they might 
have laid genuine claim to inspiration ; and were anxious to 
make good their reputation in the field of accurate science, in 
relation to which they were, in no sense, prophetic. 

But as the doctrine of the rotundity of the earth was 
not snuffed out by a whiff of Patristic contempt, it fell to 
the lot of Cosmas to demonstrate by means of the Scripture 
that the earth is a flat parallelogram, surrounded by four 
great seas. At the outer edges of these seas, according to this 
religious toady, rise walls which make the universe a sort of box, 
the lid whereof is the vault of heaven. This ridiculous theory 
was supported by numerous texts from Scripture warped from 
their true meaning, and turned to the base use of buttressing 
the weakness of absurdity. The curious conception of proof 
which must have existed to sanction such a palpably fallacious 
method is worthy of illustration. That the heavens were a lid 
was proved by the words of Isaiah, “ It is he that sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, that stretcheth out the heavens like a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out like a tent to dwell in;” and 
the theory that above the star-sprinkled firmament there is a vast 
reservoir of water is proved by the quotation of the text, “ Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters;” and the accuracy of this 
surmise is confirmed by a reference to the fine ejaculation 
in the Psalms, “ Praise him, ye heaven of heavens, and 
ye waters that be above the heavens.” Bacon said that 
the ugliness of the ape lay in his resemblance to man, and 
the contemptibleness of such reasonings as these is the greater 
because of their distant resemblance to proof, and because they 
assume the sacred likeness of demonstration. They might be 
amusing if we could regard them as the efforts of children who 
had said, “Come let us play at Logic;” but they are pitiable when 
we have to look npon them as grave efforts at scientific explana- 
tion. But had the action of the Church gone no farther than 
the attempt to heap the obloquy of hard words upon the sacred 
achievements of science, had it gone no farther than the childish 
ratiocination of Cosmas, little harm would have come of it. Time 
fights against foolishness. The ridiculous cannot stand the test 
of centuries, and laughter is sure to follow‘upon the heels of 
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such a feeble science as that which Cosmas invented in the 
supposed interests of religion. But unfortunately religion has 
not been content to leave results to the stronger arguments ; 
but, having the power, has attempted, at all times, to force con- 
clusions by means of violence where it could not compel them 
by reason; and to insist upon convictions with threats and 
tortures, where it could not win belief by argument. It is 
always difficult to contend in controversy with an antagonist 
who does not hesitate to secure acquiescence by means of an 
Inquisition or a stake; and the Church has always shown 
herself an unflinching advocate of the efficacy of compulsory 
conviction. Even in this early controversy, theologians were 
not content with representing a belief in the antipodes as a 
damnable heresy, but had recourse to the persecution of those 
who believed it. However, the faith in the flatness of the earth, 
which they regarded as so salvatory, was destined to die out. It 
has been said that the difficulties we encounter are our allies, 
and in that case Columbus had no need of friends. He had 
in the first instance to encounter the obstinate opposition of 
the Bishop of Ceuta in Portugal, and in the second he was 
opposed in the Junta of Salamanca by the theologians, who 
proved to their own satisfaction, from the writings of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine, that the audacious speculation of Columbus 
could have no foundation in fact. Still Columbus succeeded— 
succeeded in making his gigantic contribution to the geography 
of the earth, a contribution which greatly strengthened the 
doctrine of the sphericity of the world. But victories have 
been won from the Church foot by foot; and even after this 
notable discovery of a new world, Pope Alexander VI. issued 
a Bull, laying down a line of demarcation upon the earth as 
a flat disk, and in the plenitude of his power divided the 
East and the West between the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 
In 1519, however, the earth was circumnavigated by Magellan, 
and the arguments of the theologians and the Bulls of Popes 
were shrivelled in the strong light of truth. 

But the Church showed a wonderful inaptitude to learn by 
experience, and it profited little from its exposed errors of the 
past in its controversy as to the centre of the universe. The 
pathetic stories of the lives of Copernicus and Galileo are narrated 
with care and candour in Dr. White’s work ; and as possibly it 
is in this connection that his essay is most adequate, and as it 
is in relation to the struggle between Faith and Science as to 
the astronomical discoveries of these men that readers are best 
informed, we propose only to allude to what Dr. White pro- 
perly designates one of the greatest battle-fields in the warfare 
he has undertaken to describe. 
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Any reader who has truth at heart must sorrow as much for 
the compulsory apostasy of such a man as Galileo as for the 
martyrdom of a Geordano Bruno. Every man or woman whose 
heart is open to the large and kindly influences of human sym- 
pathy, and who is not precluded from the genuine feelings with 
others by the narrow selfishness of superstition, must feel re- 
volted by the trickery with which the Church endeavoured to 
crush the truth which was too strong for it; and by the petti- 
fogging logic and scurrilous casuistry of those apologists who, 
when the truth had prevailed, endeavoured to excuse and vindi- 
cate the barbarous actions of that holy institution. 

But it is necessary to point out, as the President of Cornell 
University does—for, as we said above, there is no bigotry in 
his pages, and no bias in his book except the bias to the 
side of truth—that this opposition to the truth was not con- 
fined to the Roman Catholic Church, but that the truth had 
as vindictive enemies amidst the professors of the Reformed 
doctrines. 

Nothing is stranger than the uselessness of experience to some 
persons. After the early vicissitudes of the Christian Church, one 
would have imagined that those who professed the religion of 
peace—those who took for their example the lowly and forgiving 
Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount—those who had had ex- 
perience of the horrors, and at the same time of the ineffective- 
ness of persecution to stamp out doctrines even when it annihilates 
men, would have been the last to have recourse to those weapons 
of power and of cowardice which had branded not the victims 
but the persecutors with infamy, while they sealed the truth of 
certain great moral doctrines with blood. One would have 
thought that the children of martyrs would have been the last 
to become persecutors. One would have imagined that they 
would have had confidence in doctrines which had flourished in 
spite of the malice of power, and which had not yielded to the 
violence of infidelity, that they would have had no fear for the 
integrity of such doctrines when power was upon their side, and 
when emperors and kings counted themselves the subjects of a 
great spiritual hierarchy. But, strange to say, they had not learned 
that lesson. The wealth and power of the Church as an institu- 
tion had become great, but it abused that wealth and that power 
with an indiscretion and a recklessness which were quite com- 
parable to the folly of those who had preceded them in these 
dangerous possessions. ‘Those who ought to have learned toler- 
ance from their own early need of it, only showed intolerance, 
or the incapacity to exercise power when fortune favoured 
them with that edged tool. But if such would have been 
rational expectations with regard to the early Church, surely we 
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might upon similar grounds have anticipated better things, in 
relation to science, from the men who carried out the Reforma- 
tion. We might have believed that those who saw so many 
errors in the Church of Rome that they felt it necessary to free 
themselves from her trammels, who protested against the super- 
stitions of the Church, and separated themselves from her com- 
munion at personal risk and in spite of Bulls and proclamations, 
would have accorded a similar freedom to those who prosecuted 
science to that which they claimed for themselves in their own 
devotion to a pure religion—that men who had been alive to 
certain important truths which negatived the pretensions and 
chicanery of the Roman See, would have yielded their assent 
to the facts which were brought to their knowledge by science. 
But that was not so, and Luther was no less urgent for the 
recognition of the Bible as a hand-book of astronomy than 
Bellarmine. “People,” he said, “gave ear to an_ upstart 
astrologer, who strove to show that the earth revolves, not the 
heavens or the firmament, the sun and the moon. Whoever 
wishes to appear clever must devise some new system, which 
of all systems is of course the very best. This fool wishes to 
reverse the entire science of astronomy. But sacred Scripture 
tells us that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still and not 
the earth.” And Melancthon, too, argued in the same way. 
“The eyes,” he says, “are witnesses that the heavens revolve in 
the space of twenty-four hours. But certain men, either from 
the love of novelty or to make a display of ingenuity, have con- 
cluded that the earth moves, and they maintain that neither the 
eight spheres nor the sun revolves. Now, it is a want of honesty 
and decency to assert such notions publicly, and the example is 
pernicious. It is the part of good men to accept the truth as 
revealed by God, and to acquiesce in it.” 

We might concur with Melancthon in the last proposition, 
although we would differ from him in regard to the exact 
nature of the revelation. Not, as he seemed to think, has God 
spoken only through the writers of Psalms and Ecclesiastes— 
which, according to him, leave no doubt as to the fixity of the 
earth—but through all men has the truth of the universe 
been made clear. If Moses was, as Bacon finely calls him, 
“ God’s first pen,” surely Copernicus, Galileo, Vesalius, Kepler, 
and Newton have been eyes and hands to God. If the writers 
of books which we would not hesitate to call sacred—for the 
presence of truth will sanctify all meaner things—were inspired, 
not less inspired were those who read the great Book of the 
Universe, and interpreted the language of Nature in the interests 
of the welfare, the happiness, and the prosperity of mankind. 
These men, too, were revealers of the truth, and we may well 
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say with Melancthon that it is the part of a good mind to 
accept it, and to acquiesce in it. 

We have already said that the work before us is exceedingly 
explicit as to the life of Galileo, and the persecutions which took 
place in connection with the Heliocentric theory in astronomy ; 
for its author not only traces the painful details of that indelible 
blot upon the Christian escutcheon, but also describes the pusil- 
lanimous excuses which have been made for the conduct of the 
Church in relation to Galileo, and the casuistic apologetics of 
such writers as Marini, De Bonald, Rallaye, and De Gabriac. 

His reference, too, to the Nebular Hypothesis, although very 
short, is not without interest. That theory, guessed at by Bruno, 
reasoned out by Kant, and fully developed by Laplace—that 
theory of the natural evolution of an organised universe, was 
opposed by the religious world. It was a blow at the Mosaic 
cosmogony, and hence those who dealt it were assailed with hard 
names ; for religious people have a very vituperative vocabulary, 
and even when worsted in argument are seldom excelled in the 
use of sacred Billingsgate. 

However, hard names break no bones and cannot long 
impede the progress of the truth. For a time the oppo- 
nents of this nebular hypothesis were triumphant, when the 
construction of more powerful telescopes resolved many 
heavenly bodies which had in earlier times been regarded as 
nebule into distinct stars, and they inferred somewhat hastily 
that because some of the so-called nebule had been proved to 
be galaxies of stars, all would in time be resolved. They were 
content to wait until a larger reflector than that at Slough was 
constructed. 

The all-important discovery of the spectroscope, however, set 
this disputed matter at rest. The discovery of Frauenhofer, that 
the spectrum of a solid or liquid body is continuous, while that 
of a gaseous body is discontinuous, was made a means, in the 
able hands of Kirchhoff in Germany, and of Huggins and others 
in this country, of determining the real nature of a great number 
of the nebulz, and it has been proved that a very large number 
of these are gaseous bodies; and therefore we find that the 
nebular hypothesis has been startlingly confirmed from a new 
and unexpected quarter. 

Passing, however, to Dr. White's chapter upon chemistry and 
physics, we would note a contribution to the interesting contro- 
versy as to Lord Bacon’s services to Philosophy and Science. After 
referring to the great pioneer of modern science, Albert of Boll- 
stadt, against whom the charge of sorcery was brought so effec- 
tually as to procure his condemnation by the authorities of the 
Dominican order, and ultimately, alas! his compliance with the 
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scholastic methods which were prescribed to him; after allud- 
ing to Vincent of Beauvais and to Roger Bacon, concerning 
whom he speaks some admiring but not fulsome words, he 
refers to the life and labours of Francis Bacon, who did so much 
to lead the modern world to the appreciation of the proper use 
of the experimental method. ‘Strange as it may at first seem,” 
he says, “ Francis Bacon, whose keenness of sight revealed the 
delusions of the old path and the promises of the new, that man 
whose boldness in thought did so much to turn the world from 
the old path into the new, presents, in his own writings, one of 
the most striking examples of the strength of the evil he did so 
much to destroy.” And by some apt quotations he shows that 
while Bacon fully understood the pernicious consequences of the 
theological method, and appreciated to the full the advantages 
of experiment and observation untrammelled by Scriptural inter- 
pretation and foregone conclusions, yet that he himself yielded, 
upon occasions, to the temptation of forming that spurious amal- 
gam of science and religion, and would incorporate with his 
perspicuous observations of nature some vague and superstitious 
interpretations of the sacred writings. But possibly he infers 
too much from the existence of some stray expressions in Bacon's 
writings which favour that view. Possibly every bookmaker is 
a little of a time-server, and while Bacon was a thorough disciple 
of the true method, and especially repudiated the old as an un- 
mitigated evil, we cannot but think that these expressions were 
only sops to the Cerberus of popular superstition. Bacon was 
not only a great philosopher, and, in so far as science went, a 
great scientist, but he was one of the greatest of literary men. 
He wrote not merely expository works, but contributed to the 
classical literature of the country. Possibly that fact may 

- account for the existence of these phrases in the “ Advancement 
of Learning,” which would seem to show that Bacon was not 
true to his own creed, as he repeatedly stated it in the “Novum 
Organon.” We confess we cannot think that Bacon did vacil- 
late as t this matter, but rather lean to the belief that in his 
works, as in his life, he showed himself as not only a philosopher, 

' but a courtier. But in our admiration for Francis Bacon we 
would not wish to depreciate his great predecessor in name and 
method. We have only recently learned to do anything like 
justice to the memory of Roger Bacon. But the more we know 
of his achievements, the more admiration is demanded of us. 
He not only advocated the experimental method in science, but 

‘ practised it with success, and attained what can only be regarded 
as wonderful results. A mere enumeration of the benefits which 

we directly or indirectly owe to his labours is sufficiently con- 
vincing. Clocks, lenses, burning specula, telescopes, are amongst 
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these. We find in his writings formule for extracting phos- 
phorus, manganese, and bismuth, and it is said—and not without 
some evidence—that he had investigated the power and use of 
steam. ‘These are gigantic practical benefits to the world, but 
it is a question whether we are not even more his debtors for the 
institution of that method in the natural sciences which has been 
so fruitful in the hands of those who were to come after him. 
But this great man lived three centuries before Lord Bacon, and 
was charged with magic, and all the other sins which were in 
the Church’s foolish head associated with scientific progress. 
Here there are some instructive passages in the history of perse- 
cution. At first Bacon was protected, owing to the elevation of 
his friend Guy Foulkes to the popedom; but his respite was 
short. The rabble of the priesthood gave tongue as usual, and 
even the two orders, Franciscan and Dominican, entered into 
the controversy, and used their influence to stay the tide of pro- 
gress. In 1243 the Dominicans interdicted every member of 
their order from the study of medicine, and a few years later 
they issued a similar prohibition in relation to the study of 
chemistry. In 1278 the Franciscans condemned Bacon’s teachings. 
But condemnation was not enough, and the Church endeavoured 
to defraud the world of the benefactions of this great man by 
means of violence. Bacon, now an old man, was imprisoned, and 
was, after fourteen years, released only to pass to the larger 
liberty of death. We know of few more pathetic utterances than 
that of Bacon. “ Would,” he said, “that I had not given my- 
self so much trouble for the love of science!” An inexpressibly 
sad sigh of the old man worn by the persecutions of a Church 
which ought to have fostered and cherished him, looking with 
dissatisfaction at the little he had done, and with longing to the 
great things he might have accomplished, confessing his love for 
science, even while he feels worn and weary with the harshness and 
cruelty of the world, and looking forward to the quietness of that 
cloister which persecution cannot invade, and where trouble cannot 
come. But there is a haggard sameness about the history of the 
attitude of religion towards each of the sciences. Thus we find that 
Geology has been vigorously opposed by religionists, not only 
with arguments, not only with vituperation and obloquy, but by 
means of certain pious frauds. Even now, however, that battle 
rages, and its incidents are familiar to the readers of these 
pages. 

In the history of another new science—political economy— 
there are some instructive instances of the folly of those who 
oppose themselves to the truth. That chosen as an illustration 
by Dr. White is well adapted for the purpose. The Church has 
always and in all places opposed the receipt of interest, however 
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moderate, for money lent. Certain texts in the Old and New 
Testaments are regarded as authorities for condemning the prac- 
tice of lending or borrowing money at interest. The fathers, 
both of the Eastern and the Western Church, were emphatic in 
their condemnation of the practice. Amongst the former St. 
Chrysostom held that nothing could be “more unreasonable than 
to sow without land, without rain, without ploughs. All those 
who give themselves to this damnable agriculture shall reap 
only tares. Let us cut off those monstrous births of gold and 
silver, let us stop this execrable fecundity.” And St. Basil, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, Tertullian, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and 
St. Jerome were equally hard upon money-lenders and their 
practices. Interest-bearing loans were universally condemned. 
In many countries the estates of money-lenders were confiscated, 
and the Third Council of the Lateran decreed that every “im- 
penitent money-lender should be excluded from the altar, from 
absolution in the hour of death, and from Christian burial.” 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, too, the Council of 
Vienna declared “that if any one shall pertinaciously affirm that 
the taking of interest for money is not a sin, we decree him to 
be a heretic fit for punishment.” 

It is not to be doubted that the results of this action upon the 
part of the Church were, in an economic point of view, disas- 
trous. It led to the crippling of enterprise and to the practice 
of usury. It favoured pauperism and clipped the wings of 
commerce. But further, seeing that the accumulation of capi- 
tal was by these foolish doctrines discouraged, it led to a lavish 
luxury upon the part of the wealthy, and a disregard of that self- 
denial which is one of the best moral attributes of prudence and 
economy. In the fifteenth century, John Gerson, at that time 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, a learned theologian and 
an able orator, raised his voice against this ridiculous prohibition. 
“ Better it is,” he said, “ to lend money at reasonable interest, 
and thus to give aid to the poor, than to see thém reduced by 
poverty to steal, waste their goods, and sell at a low price their 
personal and real property.” But most voices of reason and 
right speaking to the Church were voices “ crying in a wilder- 
ness.” His arguments were met with quotations. But the 
error was not only an error of the Church of Rome. The 
Reformed Church adopted this glaring economic fallacy. Thus 
Luther says, “ To exchange anything with any one, and gain by 
the exchange; is not to do a charity, but to steal. Every usurer 
is a thief worthy of the gibbet. I call these usurers who lend 
money at five or six per cent.” This sounds somewhat strong 
language to modern ears, who are familiar with such institutions 
as Banks. But while Luther was thus vituperative, Calvin took 
[Vol. CVII. No. CCXI.}—New Serius, Vol. LI. No, I. c 
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a more rational view of the matter, and saw no objection to inte- 
rest-bearing loans, although he set his canon against loans at 
illegal or oppressive interest. But now so late as the seventeenth 
century the Theological Faculty of the Sorbonne declared that 
usury is the taking of any interest at all, no matter how little, 
and this position was defended by a reference to the eighteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel. But Popes themselves have taken an inte- 
rest in this market controversy, and there are several condemna- 
tory Bulls and declarations which thoroughly identify the in- 
fallible heads of the Church with this flagrant politico-economical 
heresy. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow further the intricate history 
of this foolish and pernicious error. It is somewhat humiliating, 
however, to find that such a man as Bossuet could lend his 
strong, keen faculties and his vigorous eloquence to such a 
ridiculous cause as the condemnation of a system which is 
undoubtedly the most advantageous arrangement in relation 
to capital and production which could be devised. Dr. White, 
although he has confined himself very much to the ground 
already traversed by Leckey, has written a clear and pithy 
chapter upon this episode of the war. 

Those who wish to follow more in detail, and yet shortly, the 
history of the various fights which science has well fought, will 
find what they seek in the work before us. Even with the recent 
guerilla warfare, which continues, although some of the graver as- 
pects of that great struggle have ceased, these pages deal. Perhaps 
it was scarcely necessary. We are only too familiar with the intol- 
erance of so-called religious people at the present time. We know 
too well how the word “ Materialist” is used by them as a weapon 
of offence and defence against those who are endeavouring to 
advance science, and how some of the ablest leaders of science 
are shuddered at as “ atheists ” and “unbelievers.” There is the 
same spirit rife among such people as instituted the Inquisition ; 
and although there is not a Papal, there is a social “ Index,” in 
which the names—we may be sure—of most of the best books 
are entered. Have we not ourselves seen the opposition to the 
Evolution Hypothesis of Darwin? have we not heard it denounced 
by well-meaning men who knew nothing of it except that it was a 
theory of natural history unsanctioned by Scripture? Have we 
not seen Professor Tyndall called by very hard names in conse- 
quence of some candid utterances of his at the meeting of the 
British Association at Belfast? Are we not, each one of us, 
familiar with the dogged resistance which all new truth en- 
counters from old dogma? It is true that the Church is 
feebler. It is true it has had its teeth drawn, but it shows 
the old animosity by munching with its gums what it can 
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no longer bite. Science is stronger. Its votaries may be 
sent to Coventry, but not to gaol. The press is no longer 
gagged, the laboratory is no longer trammelled, and men are 
free to pursue the great path of science to secure for themselves 
—if no other reward—that of their own conscience by well- 
doing, and for mankind the inestimable benefits which accrue 
from a faithful study of nature, from a diligent pursuit of science. 
The great work—of accumulating knowledge—is in progress. 
The dissemination of truth goes on. Those who devote them- 
selves to science owe a duty of faithful and earnest work to 
those great men who laid the foundations of the stately edifice 
at their peril, and cemented its first stones with their blood. 
They will not do that duty unless they carty on the work with- 
out fear or favour, unless they are, in the words of Fichte, “men 
whose chosen friend is Truth, who adhere to her in life and 
death, who receive her when she is cast out by all the world, who 
take her openly under their protection when she is traduced and 
calumniated, who for her sake will joyfully bear the cunningly- 
concealed enmity of the great, the dull sneer of the coxcomb, 
and the compassionate shrug of the fool.” 

One word in mitigation of the sentence which may be passed 
on those implicated in this indictment which has been drawn by 
the President of Cornell University. In a great many instances 
truth has come from within the pale of the Church. The first 
opponent of Cosmas and his ridiculous geographic notions was 
a Bishop Virgilius of Salzburg, who asserted his belief in the 
existence of the antipodes. Then we know that Copernicus was 
at one ue a professor at Rome, and that afterwards, through 
the influenc. of his uncle, who was bishop, he procured a 
canonry in the Cathedral of Frauenburg; Roger Bacon was a 
monk; Bernard Palessy, who first broached the true theory of 
geology, was a “devoted Christian ;” and John Gerson, who’ as 
we have pointed out, was the first person who made a vigorous 
stand against the Church doctrine that it was damnable to take 
interest for money lent, was so noted for his piety that men 
ascribed to him the authorship of “The Imitation of Christ ;” 
and without enumerating other instances, we have seen that Dr. 
Chalmers took up arms against the so-called orthodox party 
when it opposed the use of anzesthetics in relation to obstetrics. 

These facts may, we say, be pleaded in mitigation; but even 
with such a set-off, how poor a figure does the Church make 
through all these centuries! Has she not attempted to stifle and 
stamp out the truth? has she not endeavoured to divert effort 
from the true channel of effective achievement? has she not 
endeavoured to do the worst of violence by endeavouring to 
make men think her thoughts instead of thinking—to use the 
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fine phrase of Kepler—‘ the thoughts of God”? It is well for the 
little credit which is left to the Church that she has not suc- 
ceeded in this great crime, well that she has been worsted in the 
long campaign of the Warfare of Science. 


Art. II].—THe Factory and Worksnor Acts. 


1. The Factory and Workshop Acts. By Grorck JARVIS 
Notcutt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London. 1874. (Stevens 
& Sons.) 

2. The English Factory Legislation. By Ernst Epirr von 
PLENER, First Secretary to the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy in London, Translated from the ori- 
ginal German by FreDERICK L. WEINMANN. London. 1873. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

3. Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
Working of the Factory and Workshop Acts, with a view 
to their Consolidation and Amendment ; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. Vols. I. and 
II. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of Her Majesty. 1876, (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


N some thoughtful passages in the “ Reign of Law” (Chapter 
VIL., “ Law in Politics”), the Duke of Argyll moralises on the 
relation between natural law and human law, as exemplified in the 
passage of the earlier Factory Acts through Parliament in this 
country. ‘ No more signal illustration,” he says, “has ever been 
given of that relationship than in two great discoveries in the 
science of government” (which we have made during the present 
century). “The one is the immense advantage of abolishing restric- 
tions upon trade; the other the absolute necessity of imposing 
restrictions upon labour.” In an admirable summary of the rise 
and growth of these enactments, he shows how the progress of 
invention and the employment of new motive powers acted and 
reacted on the progress of legislation, and how, step by step with 
this encroachment on an entirely new province of government, a 
retreat from one of its oldest and most cherished domains was 
simultaneously effected. “Since 1802 there have been passed a 
long series of laws, removing one after another all restrictions 
which aimed at guiding the individual will in its sharp and saga- 
cious pursuit of material wealth. During the same period there 
have been passed another long series of Acts, imposing restrictions 
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more and more stringent on the individual will in its blind and 
reckless disregard of moral ends.” The noble author proceeds to 
complain, however, that while the first of these great legislative 
movements has met with almost universal acceptance, with respect 
to the second, “ there is still no clear and well-grounded intellec- 
tual perception of the deep foundations of principle on which it 
rests,” 

The history of factory legislation as a whole is a subject, indeed, 
which has received far less attention, both from jurists and poli- 
ticians in this country, than it merits,—which is the more remark- 
able when we consider that for both classes of thinkers, and for 
many more, it is a history replete with instruction. The constant 
antagonism between men’s natural propensities (laws of nature 
so called) and human laws (positive institution), a subject of such 
endless interest to the legislators, is there exhibited in some of its 
most interesting, and at the same time pressing, forms, and amidst 
a series of social phenomena of surpassing brilliancy and novelty. 
The ever new, yet so old, question of the proper limits of individual 
freedom, dear to the philosopher and jurist, is raised in it in its 
clearest and most intelligible aspect-x—in the aspect even of the right 
to labour, of all rights apparently the most indisputable. Its 
theme, too, is necessarily and inseparably connected with quite the 
most glorious epoch of commercial progress, physical discovery, 
and mechanical invention that has ever adorned the annals of any 
nation ; and finally, it is so much a part of the history of our own 
time, that we can scarcely be said, any of us, not to feel some sort 
of personal interest more or less close or remote in it. Yet for 
one reason or another it has been strangely neglected. Apparently 
people who were not much affected by them have been generally 
content to know that such laws were in existence ; whilst, on the 
other hand, it would seem as if repeated extensions had been 
accepted by many others whom they did affect with a sullen 
and unquestioning acquiescence as a sort of necessary evil. The 
one party has been guided in its approval by sentiment without 
inquiry ; the other has been restrained in its opposition only by 
the fear of incurring public odium. It was notsoalways. In the 
commencement of the controversy, the battle raged hotly round 
the principles at stake, little as those principles seem then to have 
been understood. The opponents of the measures, some of them 
among the most notable and noblest of Englishmen, were not 
ashamed to lift up their voices and proclaim their antagonism with 
all the eloquence and earnestness of conviction. The unalterable 
laws of science were, as they conceived it, on their side, and only 
unreasoning philanthropy against them. It was the turn, then, 
of ‘“‘the party of humanity” to shun argument, and the reproach 
of being “ cold-blooded economists” was too often the best reply 
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that they had to offer to their opponents’ logic. How false a posi- 
tion this was is well shown in the work of the Duke of Argyll, already 
quoted, who elucidates the principle fully and clearly. “If the 
supporters of the Factory Acts had only known it,” he says, “all 
true abstract argument on the subject was their own ;” and the 
explanation of this statement has reference to that relationship 
between human law and natural Jaw already noted. The reign 
of law (he argues) is supreme, not only over physical and econo- 
mical phenomena, but over mental and moral phenomena in a like 
degree ; nor is the relationship more clear and certain when the 
impulses to be controlled proceed from the observed tendencies of 
external agents than from the observed tendencies of human 
character. Thus it is not more certainly legal, in the highest 
sense, to facilitate the operations of trade than to impede the 
incentives to immorality or physical degeneration ; for just as 
natural law shows the advantages of the one set of results, and 
offers to us the means of influeneing them, so does it show the dis- 
advantages, and offers to us the means of influencing the others. 
Conversely, it is equally just and right to labour to remove the 
impediments that obstruct the one, and to contrive obstacles to 
obstruct the other. The former course is not more surely a proper 
function of government than the latter, That this perception of 
the truth does never seem to have been firmly held or fairly pleaded 
all through the long debates on the earlier Factory Acts, was partly 
owing, in all probability, to the unnecessary heat imported into 
those discussions by the partisans on either side, and partly, no 
doubt, to the essentialiy practical tone, dealing almost exclusively 
with details, which characterises our parliamentary treatment of 
any subject. It was publicly asserted, too, even by intelligent 
men, that the contest was one of “ Mammon against Mercy ;” and 
this deplorably false and offensive description of the issue was 
almost of itself sufficient, notwithstanding its manifest injustice, to 
poison the whole discussion. Had the supporters of the proposed 
restrictions but argued the question fairly out upon its merits, their 
ultimate triumph would not have been less, while the public mind 
would have been far more enlightened on the justice as well as the 
humanity of their demands. Owing to the ill-judged course which 
they did pursue, the matter of the discussion was clothed with a 
ebaracter not its own, and animosities were aroused which need 
never have been stirred. Another point which should not remain 
unnoticed in passing judgment upon these events, is the common 
mistake then made by many economists in the very elements of 
their own science, namely, in the use of its terms, whereby their 
strongest arguments were invalidated. The expressions “freedom 
of trade” and “ freedom of labour” were constantly coupled together 
by them, as if they referred to similar or identical conditions or 
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things—as if, indeed, the similarity proceeded any further than in 
the repetition of the same word, perhaps of all words the most 
misleading. It would really appear as if many of them believed 
that the demand for free labour necessarily rested upon the same 
basis as the demand for free trade; as if, in short, the affairs of 
sentient beings, with all their human responsibilities, were to be 
disposed of by the same laws as those which regulated the produc- 
tion and exchange of commodities! It is no wonder that many 
worthy people, without precisely seeing where it failed, revolted 
against this doctrine, and to be deplored, perhaps, more than con- 
demned, that, in their just antipathy to it, they assailed as false and 
heartless the whole system of political economy, of which they 
ignorantly supposed it to be a part. The proper subject for 
wonder is, that any one who had ever thought upon the matter 
at all should have fallen into such an error, for its origin is not 
far to seek. It resides, of course, in the double meaning which is 
commonly attached to the word “labour.” At one time this expres- 
sion is understood as meaning a certain quantity of physical energy, 
like other impersonal energies supplied by Nature ; at another time 
it means the accumulated energies of individual human creatures. 
How different in kind the two forces are will perhaps appear most 
clearly when we remember, that in the one case they ultimately 
represent an instrument of production only, and in the other case 
the persons for whom that production is undertaken. By the 
simple expedient of always including the notion of labourers in 
that of labour, this unfortunate mistake need not have arisen. 

But the debaters of those days were apparently ignorant or 
careless of the finer issues involved in the discussion, and, instead 
of an appeal to the reign of law to settle the differences between 
them, were content to fight them out on the narrower lines of indis- 
criminate sentiment on the one side and uncompromising theory 
on the other. The consequence was, that when the victory was 
won, and the Factory Acts imposed, the vanquished still remained 
unconvinced, and even when brought reluctantly after a while to 
confess that they had not been productive of the anticipated evils, 
were willing to attribute this to any cause rather than to the 
inherent worth of the Acts themselves. Another consequence was, 
that they came to be looked upon by many in a wrong light, as 
concessions wrung from the abstract conclusions of science, and 
thereby destructive of these, instead of, as they really were, a 
beautiful instance of the harmony prevailing among all the forces 
of nature of which any science must be but a generalisation. But a 
further and most important consequence was to follow. Flushed 
with a success which yet they could attribute to no new principle 
consciously discovered or sought, but towards which they had been 
urged forward only by the sentiments and instincts of humanity, 
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* the reformers now looked about them for new enterprises. The 


original Factory Acts, from dealing only with apprentices in mills, 
were soon extended, first,so as to include all children so employed, 
next all ‘‘ young persons,” then all women, and ultimately so as to 
embrace every manufacture, and, in a minor degree (through the 
operation of the Workshops Regulation Act),* even every handi- 
craft throughout the kingdom in which any of* these were 
engaged. From such small beginnings did so comprehensive and 
unprecedented a system of legislation come to establish itself 
amongst us, and, almost unchallenged at length, to command and 
control nearly every avenue of industrial employment. And now 
the critical juncture was approaching. As each successive 
enlargement of the original désign came into force, resulting in an 
enlarged benefit to the community, still higher and higher rose 
the chorus of jubilation on the one side, and more silent and 
sullen became the opposition on the other. Neither party “had 
any well-founded intellectual perception of the deep foundation of 
principle” on which the legislation was based; and while the 
successful side kept on blindly doing good, the unsuccessful side 
kept on as blindly, whilst ever more feebly, opposing them. 
Statutes affecting the regulation of labour multiplied exceedingly, 
till at last, as we learn from Mr. Notcutt’s able and byes 4 com- 
pilation, there are fifteen now in use for factories and workshops 
alone. As many of these, too, were but supplementary or comple- 
mentary to preceding ones, and as very many repeal portions of 
those that go before them, a state of confusion is attained which 
is perhaps not unprecedented in the history of our jurisprudence, 
but which is certainly no credit to it. “Factory” obtains no less 
than thirty-five to forty separate definitions, applicable to that 
number of specifically different processes; and, in addition to 
specifie applications, is further made to, include, “any premises, 
whether adjoining or separate, in the same occupation, situate in 
the same city, town, parish, or place, and constituting one trade 
establishment, in, or on, or within the precincts of which fifty or 
more persons are employed in any manufacturing process” (30 & 
31 Vict. c. 103, s. 3). “ Workshop” comprehensively embraces 
such other processes of manufacture as, “whether as not having 
been specifically mentioned, or as being carried on on too small a 





* The following is a full list of the processes to which the Factory Acts 
have now a specific application :— 

Blast furnaces, bleachworks, bookbinding, brass foundries, percussion 
caps, cartridges, copper foundries, copper mills, cotton, dyeworks, 
earthenware, flax, fustian-cutting, glass, gutta-percha, hair, hemp, india- 
rubber, iron foundries, iron mills, jute, lace, letterpress printing, lucifer 
matches, machinery, metal (other articles of), paper, paper-staininug, print- 
works, silk, tobacco, tow, wool, worsted. 
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scale to be comprehended within the above-mentioned general 
provisions” (Notcutt), do not come within the scope of tie 
Factory Acts considered apart ; a workshop being defined in the 
extensive terms, “any room or place whatever, whether in the open 
air or under cover, in which any handicraft is carried ‘on by any 
child, young person, or woman, and to which and over which the 
person by wh8m such child, young person, or woman is employed 
has the right of access and control” (30 & 31 Vict. c. 146, s. 4). 
Innumerable difficulties, complications, and confusions are thus 
created. A bookbinding shop or printing office (for instance) is 
a factory by the Act of 1867 (30 & 31 Vict. c. 103), no matter 
how many or how few hands are employed in it, while a cornmill, 
a sawmill, or distillery, a brewery, or a manufactory of the most 
noxious or dangerous chemical compounds (for instance), is only 
such where fifty or more hands are, A brick and tile works, or 
either of them, is a workshop in nine cases out of ten, but in the 
tenth, if it should also produce any kind of pottery, even to the 
mild extent of a flowerpot or the rudest kind of earthenware, it is 
a factory (27 & 28 Vict. c. 48). There shall be in the same town, 
and in the same street of it, two establishments engaged in precisely 
the same trade, in the manufacture of clothing or of furniture, for 
instance, and the taking on of an extra hand or two shall decide 
whether they aré to be classed as factories, and subject to a very 
strict code of regulations, or workshops, and subject to a much 
less stringent one. In order to escape the more binding set of 
rules, the one shall keep its numbers strictly down, perhaps to 
forty-eight or forty-nine, and by so doing acquire not only a 
greater liberty of action, but, in consequence, an unquestionable 
trade advantage over its competitor; or it shall employ children 
of tender age without any surgical certificate of fitness, which 
nevertheless is required to be obtained under heavy penalties if the 
place should be called a factory. In the one case, the factory 
children must go to school every half day or every alternate whole 
day; in the other, the workshop children have only to make up 
ten hours schooling in a week, A woman or young person, again, 
may perform ten and a half hours’ work any time between 5 A.M, 
and 9 P.M. in a workshop, but in a factory the day’s work must be 
invariably performed between six and six or seven and seven, The 
inequalities and injustices resulting from so faulty a principle of 
classification, and the jealousies and discontents thereby engen- 
dered, are accordingly endless, and it is really remarkable that 
much more has not been heard about them, that they have been 
patiently borne at all solong. Such a result either points to great 
moderation or great laxity in the administration of the law, or it 
reveals a most unexpected indifference to their own concerns on 
the part of the wage-paying classes, For, further, and as it were 
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“to make confusion worse confounded,” even the worst has not yet 
been said of these enactments that can be said, but long schedules 
of temporary or permanent modifications annexed to most of them 
have yet to be taken into account, suspending or supplanting 
the more general provisions, and supplying the while an 
utterly inadequate, imperfect, and all but incomprehensible 
machinery for the purpose of giving themselves effect. Hours of 
overwork are to be reported after they have occurred ; permissions 
to work overtime are to be sought from the central department in 
London, and not from the resident factory inspector of the 
district, who is thus left in complete ignorance of what establish- 
ments have such permissions and what have not, they coming 
thus to be granted perfectly at haphazard, and the very names of 
the firms applying for them being unknown to the authority who 
nevertheless decides, arbitrarily and offhand, who are entitled to 
exceptional privileges. Finally, the Factory Act of 1874 (37 & 
38 Vict. c. 44), reverting to the original scope of factory legisla- 
tion, selects textile processes only for its operation, and introduces 
a series of quite novel regulations, and a new curtailment of the 
hours of labour for these separately. 

And contemporary with this spread of confusion in the laws 
themselves has been the spread of confusion in the machinery for 
administering them. Originally four factory inspectors were ap- 
pointed for this purpose, and their duty was to inspect factories, 
as the name implies. In process of time, their duties increasing 
considerably, some sub-inspectors were added to render them 
assistance, and gradually the curious spectacle was afforded of this 
latter class increasing very largely, and arrogating to itself the 
whole duty of inspection, while the class of inspectors, so called, 
proportionally diminished, and no longer fulfilled the offices that 
justified their name. A still more remarkable change followed 
later, when four assistant-inspectors, a title unrecognised by any 
Act of Parliament, were appointed, intermediate between these two 
classes, to assist the inspectors in not inspecting ; and the climax 
was reached in the creation of a fourth class of “junior sub- 
inspectors,” also quite unknown to law, performing in all respects 
the same duties as the original inspectors, through four gradations 
of title! The present staff is now curiously constituted of eleven 
of these junior sub-inspectors, thirty-eight full sub-inspectors 
(whatever that title means), four assistant-inspectors, and two 
inspectors, these last dividing the United Kingdom between 
them, according to imaginary and arbitrary lines of demarcation 
of their own, interpreting the law in a sometimes diverse manner, 
and directing, the one from London, the other from Leamington, 
the prosecution of offenders of whom they have never heard before, 
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and of whose culpability or other circumstances they have, of 
course, no personal knowledge.* 

So the matter of factory legislation and its administration rested 
up to a recent time, its history being one of continual encroach- 
ment upon an ever-increasing variety of industries, conterminous 
with an ever-increasing confusion in the machinery of factory 
inspection. So it rested up to the passing, and the failure in 
practice, of the Agricultural Children’s Act, and the appearance of 
a Shops Regulation Act for dealing with the labour of persons 
employed in retail trading. From that time, however—from the 
time, namely, that it was authoritatively proposed to subject agri- 
culture to a similar control as manufacture, and to regulate the 
hours for the sale of commodities as well as for their production— 
it was apparent to thoughtful men that the time could not long be 
deferred when a reconsideration of the whole question must be en- 
tered on, and a “ new departure,” in all probability, be undertaken. 

These forecasts were realised in the issue of a Royal Commission, 
at the instance of the present Government, empowered to inquire 
into the working of the Factory and Workshops Acts, “ with a view 
to their consolidation and amendment.” + The terms of the Com- 
mission pointed at once to the direction whence reform was to be 
sought. The Acts were to be “consolidated.” The extravagant 
anomalies, a few of which only we have adverted to, were to be 
reformed away, by the easily-comprehended process of putting all 
handicraft industries, so far as possible, on the same basis, and 
subjecting them, so far as possible, to the same code of rules. Yet, 
simple as this procedure may appear in statement, it would be 
impossible to exaggerate its difficulties in practice. The task 
which the Commissioners undertook was, in truth, a huge one. It 
was not only that they had to weigh and adjudicate on a profusion 
of various and often contradictory testimony, offered either upon 
the part of the employers or employed, or in favour of this or that 
particular occupation or process, with respect to the proprieties of 
its regulation ; not only that they had to make themselves per- 





* See Report of the Royal Commission. on Factories and Workshops, 
paragraphs 248-255, vol. i. 

+ “To inquire into the working of the Factory and Workshops Acts, 
with a view to their consolidation and amendment, and specially to con- 
sider whether they can be made more consistent and harmonious, and 
whether any of their provisions may properly be extended to other trades, 
industries, and occupations not included therein ; and whether, in the case 
of other trades, industries, and occupations, other than those dealt with 
bythe Act of 1874, any further provisions are requisite for the improvement 
of the health and education of young persons and children, and whether 
any further provision is needed for the due enforcing of such Acts ; or if 
not, in what way the existing provisions may be improved.”—Lxtract from 
Report of Commission, p. 3. 
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. sonally acquainted with a number of technical and very minute 
details, from a full knowledge of which only a fair judgment 
could be formed; but they had, moreover, to do all this unas- 
sisted by any authoritative statement of the principles involved in 
that body of legislation which they were set to reform—uninformed 
even by any recognised definition of wherein the sanctions for a 
legislative interference with labour were to be found at all. They 
had to take up this subject as a surgeon might take up the scat- 
tered limbs of a body to put into their proper places, and to 
introduce, as he might, a backbone whereon the disjointed mem- 
bers might be fitted into some kind of symmetry. Nay, they may 
be even said to have undertaken to do more than that—to supply 
the nerve matter to the central stronghold thus provided, that 
should animate the limbs, and enforce unity of action over the 
whole work, as well as propriety of design. Herein, without 
doubt, their principal difficulty lay, and herein, above all else, it 
was necessary that their vision should be of the clearest. A body 
of laws had gradually grown up whose principal characteristics 
were—firstly, that they had been produced piecemeal, different 
defects in different Acts of the Legislature being remedied by 
merely patching up those defects as an occasion pointing out 
such a necessity arose; secondly, that they had been produced 
fortuitously—that is to say, that different processes had been 
brought under regulation as public attention happened to be 
directed at the time towards evils in those particular trades ; and, 
thirdly, as has been said, that at no time had any universally 
guiding principle, any plainly recognised scope of, or limit to, 
interference, been assigned in theory or pursued in action, each 
separate good accomplished being apparently considered as suffi- 
ciently justified by the event, and no conspicuous evil having as 
yet displayed itself. Even a history, or any published connected 
account of the course events had taken, was wanting to them, and 
to the nation, until the appearance of Herr Edler von Plener’s 
little work, and it is highly characteristic, both of his country and 
of ours, that for the first comprehensive account of the progress 
of a body of laws that have for long dominated our industry, we 
should be indebted toa German.- This concise and accurate sum- 
mary of English factory legislation appeared in 1873, and in 1875 
the Royal Commission was appointed. 

We shall briefly avail ourselves of it for obtaining a general 
view of what had been done in the direction of factory legislation 
previous to the commencement of the Commissioners’ labours. 

The original design and scope of the English factory system 
was exclusively moral and sanitary. It was a system devised, as 
it were, on the spur of the moment, to combat certain novel evils 
that were then for the first time showing themselves in connection 
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with the unprecedented extension of manufacturing industry. 
The first Factory Act ever passed (42 Geo. III. c. 73) was called 
specifically “The Health and Morals Act ;” and while the im- 
mediate cause of its enactment was the alarming spread among 
the manufacturing population, especially of Derby, Nottingham, 
and Lancashire, of epidemic disease, this condition of things, it 
was stated, was chiefly brought about by the new conditions of 
industriallabour. “ At the same time, general misery’prevailed in 
the southern agricultural counties; and unprincipled poor-law 
guardians, anxious to rid their parishes as speedily as possible of 
pauper children, showed great eagerness to meet the requirements 
of large industrial establishments for cheap labour” (Von Plener). 
The children were driven up from distances to the mills in vans, 
and chiefly to mills situated in remote places, or anywhere that 
water-power was accessible, and there housed, without any proper 
provision (most commonly) for comfort, health, or decency. They 
were apprenticed to their work to prevent them leaving it at 
pleasure, and thus it was that the original Factory Acts dealt 
only with such apprentices. But with the introduction of steam 
as a motive power, a different phase of the factory question 
opened. Mills were now built in already populous places, and chil- 
dren no longer necessarily apprenticed, the supply on the spot 
being found quite equal to the demand. Employers thus evaded the 
requirements of the existing law, which had, indeed, in many other 
ways already been proved to be practically worthless. Two par- 
liamentary inquiries (in 1815 and 1833), which greatly alarmed 
the country, were held, and after various abortive efforts had been 
made, that very important measure the Factory Act, 1833 (3 & 4 
Will. IV. c. 103), ultimately became law, and still forms the basis 
of all subsequent legislation on the subject, This is the statute 
often quoted as Lord Althorp’s Act, as the above is as Sir Robert 
Peel’s. It differed from the former one, among other things, in 
foregoing all concern with morals, for which, in the earlier Act, 
there had been some rude provision made (secs. 7 & 8, 42 Geo. 
III. c. 73), and principally addressed itself to defining the hours 
of labour, and the ages at which labour might be undertaken, 
It applied to all cotton, wool, worsted, flax, tow, and linen mills, 
forbidding work between 8°30 P.M. and 530 A.M., or for more 
than .twelve hours a day, to all persons under eighteen years of 
age, and for more than nine hours a day to all persons under 
thirteen years and over nine. . Under nine years of age, work was 
altogether prohibited. An exception was, however, made in 
favour of silk mills, where a child might commence work at eight 
years, and continue it for ten hoursaday. The terms “child” and 
“young person ” were defined separately. A child was one between 
eight and thirteen years ; a young person one between thirteen 
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and eighteen, It also for the first time introduced the principle 
of indirect compulsory education, a system which, under the name 
of the half-time system, was destined to expand itself so greatly in 
succeeding labour-regulating Acts, All children were required by 
it to attend school for at least two hoursa day. Another provision 
was that certificates of age and fitness for work were to be granted 
by surgeons appointed for the purpose. Inspectors were pro- 
vided to enforce the law. Now, it is of the first importance, with 
a view to a subsequent understanding of the more recent develop- 
ments of the factory question, to note the points of difference 
between this and the preceding principal Act—that of George III. 
Intermediate statutes of a more or less partial and imperfect kind 
had somewhat bridged over the differences in principle between 
them, but those differences are nevertheless remarkable and very 
suggestive when the two are compared together. Probably there 
is no better way of doing this than to quote the preambles of 
both, and put them side by side. The first recites (42 Geo, III. 
c. 73) :—“ Whereas it hath of late become a practice in cotton 
and woollen mills and in cotton and woollen factories to employ 
a great number of male and female apprentices, and other persons, 
in the same building, in consequence of which certain regulations 
are become necessary to preserve the health and morals of such 
apprentices and othe persons ; be it therefore enacted,” &c. And 
the second (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 103) :—* Whereas it is necessary 
that the hours of labour of children and young persons employed 
in mills and factories should be regulated, inasmuch as there are 
great numbers of children and young persons now employed in 
mills and factories, and their hours of labour are longer than is 
desirable, due regard being had to their health and means of 
education ; be it therefore enacted,’ &c.,—where the base of 
operation, the ‘‘reason why,” is completely shifted from the 
temporary necessity of providing for the health and morals of 
certain persons to the permanent necessity of abridging their 
hours of labour, and incidentally of so promoting their health and 
(now for the first time) their education. The Factory Act, 1844 
(7 & 8 Vict. c. 15), which up to 1874 was in force for all textile 
industries, and is still that which practically regulates all legal pro- 
ceedings under any of the Factory Acts, only carries this differ- 
ence in principle one step further, by confirming and extending 
it—-stricter rules for the curtailment of labour and for education 
being enacted, and health and morals being practically left to 
look after themselves, It also for the first time brings all adult 
women within the scope of the law, subjecting them to the same 
regulations as “‘ young persons,” 

From 1844 to 1864, Factory Acts followed each other in rapid 
succession, the principal being the Printworks Act, 1845 (8 & 9 
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Vict. c. 29); the Ten Hour Act, 1847 (10 Vict. c. 29); the Act of 
1850 (13 & 14 Vict. c. 54), which reduced the legal working hours 
for all young persons and women to a period of twelve hours, to 
be taken between 6 A.M. and 6 P.M., with an hour and a half out 
for meals=10} hours, and from 6 A.M. to 2 P.M. on Saturday, 
thus establishing the normal working day, and putting the weekly 
half-holiday on a sure footing ; the Bleachworks Act, 1860 (23 
& 24 Vict. c. 78); and the Laceworks Act, 1861 (25 & 26 Vict. 
‘ec. 117). In 1864, a whole batch of new industries, in no way 
connected with textile manufacture, were legislated for. These 
included the manufacture of earthenware, percussion caps, lucifer 
matches and cartridges, paper-staining and fustian-cutting (27 & 
28 Vict. c. 48), and it becomes evident that the area of legislative 
interference with industrial labour was already entering on a new 
and wide development. The divergence noted in the guiding 
principles of the Acts of George III]. and William IV., as ex- 
hibited in their preambles, had now proceeded to the full extent of 
a difference, and that not merely of an extrinsic, but of an wholly 
intrinsic and initial character. No longer professedly to meet the 
temporary inconveniences induced by unwonted combinations of 
labour was that labour now and from henceforth made the subject 
of statutory enactment, but as labour simply, whether in combi- 
nation or isolation. The sanctions for interference, it thus appears, 
were shifting, and had already in great part shifted their basis 
from the circumstances of the environment of employed persons 
to the circumstance of their being employed at all; from the pro- 
priety of guarding against the tyranny of organic laws to the pro- 
priety of guarding against the tyranny of human avarice and 
despotism, The argument by which principally the older Factory 
Acts had been brought to a successful issue, namely, that an 
unprecedented code of laws was requisite to deal with an 
unprecedented condition of national affairs, was silently and 
finally dropped, and even the argument from machinery—that 
where intelligent beings were set to labour in: conjunction 
with blind and unintelligent forces of nature knowing no weari- 
ness and finding no finality the former were entitled to the pro- 
tection of some counteracting power—was forgotten or ignored. 
The trade of fustian-cutting, for instance (a process of raising a 
pile on velvets and velveteens by cutting the surface threads with 
a knife), is wholly a process of manual labour, and for by far the 
most part carried on as a domestic occupation, a cottage industry 
in short, precisely as spinning or hand-loom weaving used to be 
in days gone-by. Here, then, was exhibited the spectacle of a 
Factory Act controlling an industrial employment, the very super- 
cession of which by other modes of production it was that origi- 
nally was called upon to justify the passing of a Factory Act at 
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all. It was clear that, without at all perceiving where it was 
drifting, public opinion was coming round to a quite new view of 
the principles that justified the protection of labour, and that the 
old pleas were being rapidly abandoned. At last came the 
Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867, followed by the Workshops 
Regulation Act of the same year, giving the coup-de-grace to all 
old notions founded on associated labour or the employment of 
foreign motive powers, by including under one or other of them 
every handicraft whatever, as pertaining to its proper sphere of 
regulation. 

Under these circumstances, what wonder that the next move 
was from commodities to services, and from production to ex- 
change ? for, in fact, the former sphere of protective legislation 
was exhausted. If a child required protection from exhaustive 
labour in a factory, why not also in a field? If a woman was 
unfit to work more than a certain number of hours in a work- 
room, why not also in a shop? 

To this portion of the problem submitted to them it seems to 
us that the Royal Commissioners have supplied the least satis- 
factory answers. They had recommended to their consideration 
not only “the consolidation and amendment” of existing laws, 
but also “whether any of their provisions may be properly 
extended to other trades, industries, and occupations not included 
therein ;” and upon this point, as upon others, they took a vast 
amount of evidence. But, their deductions from this evidence are 
curiously wavering and inconsistent. They very judiciously, as it 
seems to us, exclude agriculture from their scheme of consolida- 
tion, but also, as it seems to us, for the very least cogent reasons. 
They class it (for the purpose of exclusion) with the “wandering 
occupations,” — “errand - boys, street performers, news - boys, 
juvenile match-sellers, and hawkers of goods, the boys employed 
by carriers, and those employed by bargemen on canals ;” but in 
their own classification of these wandering occupations they are 
singularly inconsequent. Thus they propose a special protection 
in favour of boys engaged in carrying from place to place goods in 
process of manufacture,” yet they propose to exclude from 
protection such boys as may be engaged in assisting brick- 
layers, carpenters, plumbers, painters, locksmiths, and such 
like, when working away from home.f Why a news- 
boy who delivers or sells papers in the streets is a less 
fitting object of legislative care than one who carries parcels 
about them, it is difficult to see. Why a plumber’s lad working 
out, or an errand-boy, is in less danger of overwork than other 





* Vol. i. p. 20, par. 32. t Vol. i. p. 20, par. 31. 
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boys, we must look to the Commissioners’ Report to explain. But 
the explanation is not only unsatisfactory ; it is, when taken in 
connection with other recommendations, even contradictory. The 
principal reasons given for the exemptions are, the absence of 
“definite premises” in the one case, and in that of wandering 
occupations, substantially the same, with this further comment 
added, that in their case “the general law appears to provide all 
that is possible, if not all that might by some be considered 
desirable, in the way of legislative protection against overwork.” * 
Without doing more than remark, that in this expression of 
opinion—for which, moreover, the Commissioners themselves ap- 
pear to be solely responsible, inasmuch as no authorities in favour 
of that view are quoted, though authorities on the other side very 
freely are—there are many people who certainly will not agree, 
we cannot conceive why the establishments from which the ragged 
news-boys (only too familiar to the public) and other errand- 
boys, are despatched, are not sufficiently “definite premises ” 
for all purposes of supervision under a labour- regulating 
Act. Again, how is it that the Commissioners recommend 
that the persons engaged in working about a ship under repair 
should be considered as employed under the Factory Act,+ while 
the plumbers, carpenters, locksmiths, &c., already mentioned, 
engaged in working about a house under repair, should not? Is 
a ship, then, more of a factory than a house—a floating edifice 
than a fixed one ?—and why not then a canal-boat as well as a 
ship? But, moreover, if it is the question of definite premises 
and of the facilities for administering the law that should decide, 
still more so if of proved hardship, and of what the “general 
law” already provides “in the way of legislative protection against 
overwork,” how can we reconcile these principles of classification 
with the Commissioners’ decision with respect to the labour of. 
retail shops? Here are premises, definite enough, open to the 
public view, under no sort of law with respect to hours of labour, 
or sanitary, or educational, or other advantages, and here, as we 
learn from the Report, young women are often’ employed as long 
as eighty-four or eighty-five hours a week, against from sixty to 
sixty-five hours a week in factories and workshops (inclusive of 
meal-hours in both cases), and even up to a hundred hours in 
some instances.{ It is true the Commissioners adduce many 
good reasons why the employment of women in shops should not 


be interfered with, but many also which it appears to us apply 


with quite equal force to their employment in workrooms and 
factories. The danger of the further substitution of male for 
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female labour is not less urgent in.many handicrafts than in the 
matter of the sale of commodities, and the fatigue of serving 
behind a counter is probably equal to the fatigue of most handi- 
craft employments in which women are engaged. This is not, 
however, at present our theme, or we might have something more 
to say of it; what we are now concerned to point out is, how 
various and conflicting are the different principles of action relied 
on. -At one time for one reason, and at another time for another, 
_ occupations are accepted or rejected for legislative regulation, 
and then again these very same reasons are promiscuously pleaded 
for or against other occupations, without any reference to a 
common standard of judgment.» Now, the criterion is of the 
necessity of the interference, at another time of the feasibility, at 
another time of the fitness: now, it is of the possession of definite 
premises whereon the workers may be found at work ; again, of 
the economical detriment or advantage to these, independently of 
any of the foregoing considerations; again, as to their being 
engaged in production only. Occasionally, it almost seems as if 
the old economic fallacy of a real classification of labour into 
services and commodities had possession of the Commissioners’ 
better senses : occasionally, as if what used to be pleaded as the 
sanctions for earlier Factory Acts haunted their memories: 
occasionally, as if they had abandoned all thought of these. 
Throughout there is no guiding and all-pervading principle 
manifested, recognised, and obeyed ; and however just, accordingly, 
the conclusions arrived at in many cases are, they are arrived at 
by an illogical and in an empirte manner. 

Herein, then, we hold that the Commissioners have failed in 
what was expected, or, at all events, in what was hoped, from 
them. They have failed in infusing anything like an organic 
principle, or of imparting any element of finality, into their, in 
most other respects, admirable, and, in all respects, able and ex- 
haustive Report. They have fixed—to return to our illustration— 
their vertebra fairly in position, and have grouped the disjointed 
members of the body of past legislation in some harmony of pro- 
portion about it, but the nerve force to make it a self-contained 
and self-adjusting thing is wanting, and it still remains an in- 
organic, though not quite so much as formerly, an incoherent 
mass of matter, and the opportunity is lost. They have done 
so designedly, but mistakenly, as we think. They have been 
satisfied to pursue well-trodden—too well-trodden—paths, and, 
above all else—as they say themselves—to do their work “ without 
offending against that legislative principle which has hitherto been 
followed,with such excellent results in the framing of our Factory 
and Workshops Acts,” namely, the principle “only to meet 
proved abuses, and to rectify particular evils” as they come to 
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be made public, however great the evil may have been before, and 
for however long it may have flourished. The consequences of 
this “ happy-go-lucky ” method of procedure quickly display them- 
selves. We have seen into what contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies it has landed them in dealing with trades outside the present 
scope of legislation. It necessarily, though not always so ob- 
trusively, hampers their judgments and complicates their_sug- 
gestions throughout. When the Commissioners, for instance, 


come early to consider what should be regarded as the character- « 


istic features of a factory and a workshop separately, with a view 
to amalgamation and consolidation, their want of any general 
principle to guide their judgment leads them into sad scrapes. 
The vast majority of witnesses* testified that there were no such 
separate characteristics necessarily existent at all, that the dis- 
tinction was a wholly fanciful one, and only created by the Acts 
themselves that are called by those names; and this is un- 
doubtedly correct. The word ‘“ factory” has very greatly altered 
in meaning during recent times. Originally factories were trading 
concerns (what would now perhaps be called stores) established in 
colonial or foreign parts, and in the more modern meaning, of a 
large building where people are congregated together for work, the 
name only came into use towards the end of the last century. With 
this meaning, also, was generally mixed up at first the notion of 
mechanical power, and especially of machinery used in textile 
industry. But as the factory system spread to other trades than 
textile, this latter meaning was soon lost, and any large establish- 
ment engaged in production came to be called a factory, while 
smaller ones were recognised as “‘shops” or workshops. Thus a 
small machine-making place would be a machine shop, but a 
larger one a machine factory; a small boot-making place a boot 
shop, but a larger one a boot factory ; a small carpentering place 
would be a workshop, but a large one a timber mill or timber 
factory. Lastly came the Factory Act of 1867, arbitrarily impos- 
ing the name on places where certain selected industries were 
carried on, no matter on how large or small a scale, and on other 
places according to the number of the hands employed, It is 
clear, therefore, that there is no necessary or specific difference 
between factories and workshops at all, and this conclusion the 
Commissioners were compelled to adopt. Indeed, they had few 
others offered for their consideration. Mr. Mundella seemed to 
think that the distinction could be drawn at motive power, all 
places using any power other than manual being factories, and 
all the rest workshops ;* but on re-examination he rather doubted 
the feasibility of maintaining this line of demarcation in practice. 





* Vol. ii. p. 113, query 2291 and following questions. 
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The O’Conor Don, himself a Royal Commissioner, and who has 
published a separate Report, promulgates some novel views on the 
subject. He writes— 

‘“‘The natural distinction appears to me to be between piece- 
work and day-work, between work in which the employer must 
exact fixed and definite hours, and those in which no such necessity 
exists. . . . What I would venture to suggest would be, to take 
all the establishments in which the hours of work are fixed by the 
employers, and to place them under one system of regulation as to 
the limit of hours, and to place those in which the hours of work 
are at the discretion of the employed under other regulations,” 
The O’Conor Don almost touches the vital principle here, but yet 
fails to grasp it. The Commissioners, however, having decided on 
effacing the line of demarcation rather than on adopting a new 
one, it is curious to see into what awkward dilemmas they are led 
by the want of a clearly defined principle of guidance. Are they 
in their consolidation to extend the factory regulations to work- 
shops, and which factory regulations? or the workshops regula- 
tiogs to factories, and to which kind of factories? They enumerate 
three classes of works :—‘ There is, first, the class known as 
textile factories, comprising those which alone were originally 
subject to regulation under the statutes of 1833 and 1844, and 
their amending Acts of 1850, 1853, and 1856. . . . There 
is next the large and multifarious class of factories brought under 
regulation by the Factory Acts Extension Acts of 1864 and 
(more especially) of 1867, to which must be added the Factory 
and Workshops Acts of 1870 and 1871, embracing a variety 
of trades specially selected to be placed under the Factory Law, 
irrespective of the numbers employed, and: those establishments in 
all other handicrafts in which the number of hands exceeded 
the statutory line of 50. The third class comprises all establish- 
ments not employing 50 hands in any handicraft not specified as 
subject to the Factory Acts above mentioned. These are known 
to the law as workshops, and were first brought under regulation 
by the Workshops Regulation Act of 1867.” But in what 
respect are these different classes? Different only “ according to 
the degree of strictness and elaboration with which the law has 
regulated them ;” differing, that is, in precisely those respects in 
which the Commissioners had been appointed to reconcile them, 
And do they reconcile them in these respects? By no means, 
Their second and third classes are fused in one, subject to some 
judicious modifications, but. the first class (or “textiles ”) are still 
left at a forced disadvantage, when compared with the others, as 
regards the hours of labour. If the Commission had been issued 
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in 1873 instead of 1875, or if the Act of 1874 had never been 
passed, can the Commissioners conscientiously aver that they 
would have proposed this distinction? Again, they have an 
' uneasy sense of something still astray, even in their consolidated 
) Act. The O’Conor Don had, no doubt, in conference with his 
| colleagues, enlarged, as he does afterwards with such excellent 
effect in his separate Report enlarge, on the hardships of restrict- 
ing the work of all adult women, married or single, employed by 
another or working for themselves, within a definite period of 
twelve hours to be settled by statute, irrespective of whatsoever 
other engagements they have to meet or duties to perform; and 
the responsibility of such a proposal is in fact a grave one. 
The Commissioners feel it to be such ; and what do they propose ? 
They propose that there should be altogether exempted from the 
operation of the new law ‘“‘ Employment by the occupier in a 
room used also for the purposes of a dwelling-house, if there are 
no protected persons but adult women employed, and they do not, 
in addition to inmates, exceed two in number,” That is to say, 
the old vicious standard of number is to be reintroduced as a test 
of the necessity for supervision, and three women working to- 
gether in a room are to be protected from the possible rapacity of 
their employer, but two are not. That is to say, again, that et 
an acute master who distributes his women-workers about by 
couples, in rooms “used also for the purpose of a dwelling- 
house,” is to have full power, so far as the law is concerned, 
to exact any hours of work he likes from them for the sole reason 
of this distribution. This, indeed, is the principle of Divide et 
ampere with a vengeance! There seemed yet one hope for these 
hapless women whom the Commissioners with cruel kindness thus ; 
seek to benefit, and it lay in that same existing variation in the ta 
definitions of “factory” and “workshop,” which comes now, 
of course, to be rectified. At present, the former is defined 
as “including, while that (definition) of a workshop excludes, eo 
those places of work where no protected persons are employed.” q 
They recommend, “that in the consolidated Act the employ- 
ment of protected persons should be made a general condition of i 
the definition of a place of work within the provisions of the Act.” ” 
That is to say, that an inspector must know intuitively where 4 
protected persons are employed before he can come to protect on 
them ; or, to try to render it a little more clearly, that he must q 
somehow ascertain beforehand the very thing which he pays a 
his visit in the first instance to ascertain. That is to say again, 4 
that the women working in pairs in rooms “ used also for the 

purpose of a dwelling-house” must clearly be themselves the 
judges (along with the master) of whether the rooms are really so oy 
used at all; nay, for that matter, as to whether the arrangement of 
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pairs itself continues, for no one else is entitled to investigate it so 
long as it is supposed to doso. Inta such dilemmas are even the 
very ablest men led in even their very best endeavours to found a 
code of laws on a basis wholly-empirical. 

But if the Royal Commissioners had happily taken the more 
philosophical and more comprehensive view of their duties, if they 
had better appreciated the opportunity which the present crisis in 
our labour-protecting legislation placed at their disposal, how much 
more consistent and satisfactory might not their suggestions have 
become, how much more valuable and permanent a gift might they 
not have bestowed upon theircountrymen in their already useful 
and careful Report. If they had simply regarded the circumstance 
of employment in production under another person as the key to 
the whole position, how easily would most of the objections that 
can now be urged against their scheme have been provided for 
beforehand ; in hogy much more advantageous a light might not 
their recommendations have shown themselves as founded on an 
unvarying and secure basis. Even the O’Conor Don might have 
here found a connecting link of sufficient substance to have pre- 
vented his: severance from his colleagues ; for, indeed, he alone 
among them, so far as we can judge, appears to have approached 
this general conception. For is not this in truth the real prin- 
ciple underlying legislation for the protection of labour? There 
are in a free state certain persons, the Employers and the Em- 
ployed, and, in a competitive labour-market, the latter are in need 
of some counteracting force to oppose to that of unlimited com- 
petition among the former. Experience has shown that this 
unrestricted competition in labour is a demoralising and destruc- 
tive agent, and has shown it by illustrations so shocking and 
terrifying that, even without realising its sanctions for the inter- 
ference, the Government has had to intervene. Of what use were 
a government at all otherwise? Of what respect the highest ex- 
pression of the nation’s will, if it were to express itself on the side 
of degradation and decay? And among men, in a free labour- 
market, this counteracting influence to the vast force, Competition, 
has been found in the also vast force Combination, and the Govern- 
ment has not found it necessary to interefere for them. But to 
women and children the labour-market is not equally open, and 
women and children are by the necessities of their position not 
equally free to combine, and therefore in their behalf the Govern- 
ment has intervened, even though, as we have seen, at first blindly 
and only under the pressure of mere events. ‘Thus, too, the 
history of the movement is explained: first, apprentices only are 
brought under protection, as being the most helpless, then 
children, then “ young persons,” then women. First only textile 
industries are legislated for, then several more, then many more, 
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then all industries. It has been a movement of continual ad- 
vance, so happy in its results, so justified by events, that legislators 
have never paused to inquire after its sanctions. But surely the 
time has come to announce these; to place in the front of all 
further artificial limits imposed on industry a plain statement of 
the justification for them. An uneasy feeling is abroad on the 
subject of this ever- advancing Government igterference with 
labour. On the one side, there are those who condemn it as im- 
perialism and excessive centralisatign, as a process calculated to 
emasculate the moral sense of responsibility among the people, an 
insidious intrusion on that faculty-of self-government which has 
contributed so much to the greatness and the glory of England. 
There are others who see in it nothing more than an invasion of 
the sphere which should be more properly (and we must suppose 
wholly) reserved for the operation of economic laws, who even now 
regard those laws as a sort of huge engine directing and adjusting 
all our relations to each other, instead of as one, the directing and 
adjustment of which for good or for evil is our own, which 
surely is a truer conception, Nor is there absent a third party, 
just now the most dangerous of al], who, with littfe knowledge of 
the principles of their proposals, and egged on by an unresting 
and too intrusive philanthropy, are for pushing Government in- 
spection into spheres far beyond its proper scope, are for invading 
even the privacy of the domestic hearth, and ignoring even the 
decent sanctities and secrecies of married life. Is it not time, 
then, to bring prominently forward the arguments from justice 
and logical consistency in favour of labour-protecting laws, in 
support of those too long pleaded on the grounds of expediency 
only? for until these are known and appreciated the course of 
legislation will be ever misunderstood. Is it not time to pro- ee 
claim that there is a law, in the larger sense as well as in the 
more restricted, that justifies and ratifies the policy of the past ; : 
that the most pressing interests of the people have not after all been ¥4 
made the sport of mere speculative reformers, but are inquired Ng 
| after and provided for on the sound basis of principle, and of a 

principle founded on the deepest truths of nature? There is yet ng 
} time to do so, and a few words in that sense inserted in the 7 

preamble of a forthcoming Factory Bill would fitly identify the “a 
epoch of the consolidation of the existing laws with the recog- a 
nition and statement of their fundamental sanctions, 

When the Royal Commissioners once get out of the region of . 
first principles, however, and free from the consequences of their i 
false start, it is not easy to praise too highly the industry, ability, 

- the clear-sightedness and just-mindedness which their recommenda- 
tions manifest, Their labours were of no ordinary kind. Seven ‘3 
hundred witnesses gave evidence orally before them, in addition 
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to a vast quantity of written matter which came into their hands 
for consideration. The volume in which this evidence is printed 
numbers no fewer than 1002 very closely printed pages in double 
columns of the ordinary size of Government ‘‘ Blue Books,” and 
the specific questions asked and answered reach the affrightning 
total of 20,892. Their own contribution to the discussion of the 
question, which is singularly lucid and compact, occupies only 96 
pages of the first volume of 340, but ends up with no less than 
113 distinct recommendations, We have, of course, no space to 
go into anything approaching an analysis of the vast majority of 
these. Some of them, namely, the very judicious and thoughtful 
ones on the subject of education, have been already provided for 
or against by “ Lord Sandon’s Bill;” and others, such as those 
relating ‘to the position and duties of “certifying surgeons,” are 
of an interest principally special. Others, again, such as those 
founded on their analysis of trade customs and requirements, are 
of too technical and detailed a nature for popular treatment in a 
review, aud can, besides, be studied to far greater advantage in 
the Report itself. Of the proposals, however, for administrative 
reform, it may be just as well to say a few words, It was in this 
respect that the earliest developments of factory legislation were 
so defective ; and it is just at this point, there seems some reason 
to fear, that more recent developments have been most weak. 
The principle of a dual government at the Factory Office is 
probably the worst that ingenuity could devise. Either there 
should be but one permanent head, as the Commissioners 
recommend, er there should be some half-dozen settled in the 
principal industrial centres of Great Britain, each with a 
separate staff under him, and each independent in his own 
division. Such inspectors-in-chief should meet together once 
or twice a year to confer, and the majority having decided 
upon the course of conduct, in any disputed point, most con- 
ducive to the common good, it should be incumbent upon 
them in their several divisions to see that this was faithfully and 
uniformly pursued, The office and title of Assistant-inspector, 
of which mention has been already made, is, even by the testimony 
of those gentlemen themselves, a useless and absurd anomaly,* 
It is amazing, then, that the Commissioners have not recommended 
its total abolition, unless indeed they had some notion of its 
identification hereafter with some such an one as that which we 
have above described, under the more appropriate name of inspec- 
tor-in-chief, of which they do give some indications. But after 
all, the body upon whom the success or failure of any labour-legis- 





re * Vol. i. p. 90, par. 254. See also vol. ii. quests. 2431, 20,505, 20,517, 
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lation must ultimately depend is that of the inspectors proper, 
those who are now called the sub-inspectors of factories. These 
are the gentlemen who really have the administration of the Acts 
in their hands, who personally visit the works where protected 
persons are employed, and recommend and conduct prosecutions 
in the cases of offenders. For the suggestion that they should 
now be conceded their proper title of inspectors of factories we 
have nothing but approval—an approval which we are sorry we 
cannot altogether extend to other recommendations on their 
behalf. It is proposed, for instance, to maintain the class of what 
are now called junior sub-inspectors, that is, gentlemen junior only 
to the others in the date of their appointments, though often in 
all other respects their seniors, as an inferior class, aud that these 
“should be attached as subordinates to officers in charge of sub- 
divisions,” We fail to see the utility of this arrangement. If 
they are to act merely as the assistants of the grade immediately 
above them, they seem a most extravagant class of men to appoint. 
Every one of these are educated gentlemen, graduates of the uni- 
versities, retired officers of the civil, naval, or military services, 
members of the legal profession, &¢. ; and to plaee them in posi- 
tions much below their abilities, with a salary at all proportioned 
to their deserts, would be an unnecessary expenditure both of 
capital and of energy. Moreover, they would not be likely to 
perform the duties which it would appear would devolve upon 
them at all so well as men of a much inferior grade. These duties 
would apparently be the inspection of the smaller class of factories 
and workshops, of bakehouses, joiner’s and cobbler’s workrooms, 
and the like, and it is surely unnecessary that a highly cultivated 
class of gentlemen should be appointed to that duty. A real 
subordinate, both official and social, acting under the orders and 
supervision of an inspector, would be far better fitted for the post. 
Of course officers entering the department would require some 
training before taking up their full responsibilities in it, but it is 
not desirable, but very much the reverse, that this should be con- 
fined altogether to the less dignified and considerable portions of 
their duties. There has always been, we presume, some sort of 
provision for this initiation into the duties of inspection, and the 
embarrassment of a distinct classification to secure it is therefore 
needless, 

Lastly, we are distinctly of opinion that the number of works 
for which inspection will have to be provided under the consoli- 
dated Act has been greatly under-estimated. The Commissioners 
calculate that all workshops, properly so called now, added to 
those other works, such as bakehouses, which they propose to 
include in future, will not, under the consolidated Act, amount 
to more than 100,000 places in all, while to our apprehension it 
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seems evident that there will be nearly that number in London 
alone, certainly in London and any two other large towns such as 
Manchester and Liverpool taken together. The total number will 
be far more probably 500,000. It is absurd to look forward to 
providing adequate inspection for all these out of the materials of 
which the present inspecting staff is composed, and unless adequate 
inspection is hereafter to be provided, the law might almost as 
well have been left as it is now. They do indeed propose some 
provision for local assistance, but timidly, and chiefly as a tem- 
porary expedient. Yet nothing is more certain than that in no 
other way than by local inspectors of an inferior grade acting 
under the direction of district inspectors can their proposed re- 
forms be ever successfully put in practice. And these local 
inspectors should be remunerated partly out of local and partly 
out of imperial funds, even as their utility would be of a partly 
local and of a partly imperial character. This would not only be 
a convenient arrangement, but is simple justice. When the Work- 
shops Act was originally passed, its administration was intrusted 
to local authorities. These bodies omitted or failed to carry it 
out, and it was then thrust upon the Factory Department to be 
administered, as it was but recently proposed that the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act should also be. But why should local 
authorities altogether shirk their fair responsibilities, or, more 
properly, why should they be allowed todoso? The benefits pro- 
posed to be obtained would be most certainly theirs in a peculiar 
degree, quite as much so as in many other directions where their 
responsibilities are now fully recognised. The method too is one 
of tried and singular efficacy. The union of local and central 
energies in the same occupation, local inspection that is under a 
central authority, would no doubt in this instance, as in all others 
in which it has been adopted, achieve a ready success. It is a 
device which has been proved to combine the maximum of efficiency 
in practice with the minimum of (easily understood) objections 
which can be advanced against the exclusive employment of either 
power separately. It would be the least expensive as well as the 
most efficient means to the desired end. Perhaps the somewhat 
similar machinery created by the last Education Act for advanc- 
ing the elementary instruction of the country already points in 
that direction, as its limitation of the ages during which employ- 
ment may be entered on, indubitably anticipates the provisions of 
the forthcoming Factory Act. We sincerely hope it will prove to 
be so, and that this excellent opportunity may not be thrown away 
of settling on something like a permanent, sound, and comprehen- 
sive basis this greatly important question of the legislative pro- 
tection of labour. 
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The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By THEO- 
. pore Martin. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. Vol. I. 1874. 
: Vol. II. 1876. 


(N the appearance of the first volume of this book, we determined 

to delay reviewing it until we had the whole work before us. 
The second volume has now appeared ; and its length and the date 
at which it closes show, that if we further delay our review, it will 
be impossible to compress it into the space usually allotted to a 
single work ; and we have therefore determined to lay before our 
readers our views on the two volumes already published. This 
“Life” is a biography of a high, if not the highest class. 
The materials placed by the Queen at the author’s disposal— 
the time for the fullest use of which is, he says, not yet come * 
—could not but make the book a valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of our time. The book is avowedly written 
“in compliance with Her Majesty’s desire ;”t and this fact, though 
it has not caused the author to write a mere panegyric on the 
Prince, which, as he truly says, would have been distasteful to 
the Queen, as it would be unworthy of the Prince, nevertheless, 
almost unavoidably, and it may be unconsciously, causes him to 
write in a strain of too unvarying and indiscriminate praise of 
his illustrious subject. Another difficulty under which he un- 
avoidably laboured we will let him describe in his own words. t 
“T have had to speak much and often of your Majesty, with whom 
his (the Prince’s) life was so inseparably interwoven, that without 
the reflected light thus cast upon the Prince, the picture would 
lose many of its tenderest and most penetrating touches.” The 
consequence is, that we have a Life of the Queen as well as of the 
Prince ; and we think the work as a biography of the Prince would 
have been more effective if some of the passages containing her 
Majesty’s opinions on various subjects, and extracts from her letters 
to various persons (interesting as they are), had been either curtailed 
or even omitted. A more serious defect remains. Mr. Martin 
tells us, “In writing the Life of the Prince, I have felt that I 
must write what would be in some measure a history of the time.” § 
This to some extent was of course necessary, but the great fault of 





* Introduction, vol. i. p. 7. + Ibid., t Ibid., p. 7. 
§ The Introductory Letter to the ee vol. ii. ?. 1. 
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the book is,.that the history is told with too much detail and with 
a lawyer-like prolixity. As one illustration of this defect, out of the 
many we could give, we refer to the story of the Pacifico affair in 
Greece, and the memorable debate of 1850 on Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, which is told with tedious detail ; the Prince’s connec- 
tion with the transaction, so far as it is told by Mr. Martin, consist- 
ing merely of a gossiping paragraph in a letter to Baron Stockmar. * 
Allowing for all these defects, the book is both valuable and in the 
highest degree interesting, and will raise in public estimation, even 
higher than it stood before, the character and work amongst us of 
the Prince Consort. We find little trace of the influence of the 
Prince’s parents in the character subsequently developed by him. 
Of his father little is said, and there is no evidence that he was a 
man of ability or in any way remarkablet Of his mother it is 
said that he resembled her in person, and also in quickness, viva- 
city, and playfulness. Prince Albert was “her favourite child.” 
The father and mother were separated in 1824, when the Prince 
was five years old ; the separation was followed by a divorce two 
years later, and the mother never saw her children again, but “she 
had established a hold upon their affections which remained with 
them to the last.” { From the Prince’s earliest years there was a 
reciprocal attraction between him and his uncle Leopold (the 
King of the Belgians), which deepened with advancing years. It 
was the uncle, we think, who formed and trained his nephew’s 
mind. In this respect much, no doubt, was due to the Prince’s 
tutor, M. Forschutz of Coburg, who superintended his education 
and that of his brother through all its stages up to manhood. For 
Prince Albert M. Forschutz early formed a great affection. 
“Every grace,” he writes, “had been showered by nature on 
this charming boy ; every eye rested on him with delight, and his 
look won the hearts of all.” It is not said whether M. Forschutz 
lived to see the subsequent career of his favourite pupil. Industry 
and energy were the Prince’s characteristics from the first. “To 
do something was with him a necessity.” His energy was directed 
alike to his studies and his childish sports. In his relation to 
others he early exhibited great strength of will, not inconsistent with 
a prevailing gentleness and benevolence of temper, an eagerness to 
do good to others, and a grateful disposition which never allowed 
him to forget a kindness, however small, done to himself. His 
cousin, Count Arthur Mensdorff, bears testimony to the “ perfect 
moral purity, both in word and deed, which distinguished his youth, 





* Vol. ii. p. 283. 

+ He is said to have had a genius for landscape-gardening, which his 
son inherited, vol. i. p. 94. 
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and remained with him during life.” Toa broad general educa- 
tion suited to his rank, and the yet higher station to which, in the 
private councils of his family, he was destined, was added the study 
of music and drawing, for both of which he showed a marked in- 
clination. He was also from childhood fond of natural history, 
and his early pursuit of studies connected with it contributed to 
form the habit of accurate observation by which he was in later 
life so remarkably distinguished. The first fruits of this educa- 
tion was the composition of an essay “On the Mode of Thought 
of the Germans.” Its aim, as described by Mr. Martin, was “to 
trace historically the progress of German civilisation—a subject not 
a little ambitious for a youth of sixteen.”* How far, if at all, the 
Prince succeeded in his ambitious effort, we are not told by his 
biographer. In 1836 the succession of the Princess Victoria to 
the throne of these realms could no longer be considered as doubt- 
ful. It was probable, also, that that event would take place at no 
distant period. Her future destiny was the object of intense in- 
terest and anxiety to her uncle Leopold (King of the Belgians), 
who had always taken a paternal interest in his fatherless niece. 
To him it seemed that her happiness and welfare would be best 
promoted by an early marriage with her cousin Prince Albert. 
Affection and prudence alike suggested caution in any attempt to 
bring about this union; and the King, as was his custom in mat- 
ters of difficulty, called to his aid his secret and confidential agent 
and counsellor, Baron Stockmar. Of this German adventurer, and 
of his secret and irresponsible, and therefore bad influence on our 
court and government, we have on a previous occasion expressed 
our opinion,+ and reviewing it in the additional light thrown on 
the subject by the further revelations made by Mr. Martin’s book 
as to Stockmar’s influence, its nature and extent, we see nothing 
which induces us to alter our opinion, but, on the contrary, much 
which confirms us in and strengthens that opinion. Stockmar 
was, of course, favourable to the proposed marriage, but he urged 
“that no claim on the Prince’s behalf should be made for the 
hand of his cousin, unless an impression in his favour from per- 
sonalacquaintance should first have been produced.” { “ Externally,” 
he writes to the King, “ he (the Prince) possesses all that pleases 
the sex, and at all times and in all countries must please. It 
may prove, too, a lucky circumstance that even now he has 
something of an English look.”§ The desired opportunity for 
the personal acquaintance between the cousins soon arrived. An 





* Vol. i. p. 11. 

+ “ Westminster Review,” N.S., No. 86, April 1873, Art. “ Irresponsible 
Ministers : Baron Stockmar.” 

t Vol. i. p. 19. § Ibid., p. 18. 
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invitation from the Duchess of Kent to the Duke of Coburg and 
his sons to visit her in England—the result, no doubt, of Stock- 
mar’s wire-pulling—brought about the meeting. The Prince first 
came to England in May 1836, The impression produced on the 
Princess by | her future husband was favourable, and the fact was 
sufficiently evident to enable her uncle to feel himself justified in 
disclosing to the Princess his wish that she should become the 
wife of her cousin. In the June following the Prince’s arrival, 
the Princess notified to her uncle her willing assent to his advice.* 
At Stockmar’s suggestion, the Prince and his brother, on leaving 
England, took up their residence at Brussels, that the Prince 
“might be under the eye and influence of his uncle,” who was 
“living in the full stream of European politics, and was working 
out the problem of constitutional government.’+ At Brussels, 
under the guidance of M. Quetelet, the Prince added to his other 
acquirements the study of the higher mathematics, and the applica- 
tion of the law of probabilities to social and natural phenomena, 
and this study continued a favourite one with him to the end of 
his life. In his last speech in public, addressed to the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, he referred to M. Quetelet, then 
present, as one “from whom I had the privilege, now twenty-four 
years ago, to receive my first instruction in the higher branches of 
mathematics—one who, also, has so successfully directed his 
great abilities to the application of the science to those social 
phenomena, the discovery of the governing laws of which can only 
be approached by the accumulation and reduction of statistical 
facts.”+ After nearly a year’s stay in Brussels, the Princes went to 
Bonn, ‘at which university they spent the next eighteen months. 
A fellow-student records of Prince Albert that “he entered with 
the greatest eagerness into any study in which he engaged, 
whether belonging to science or art. He spared no exertion either 
of mind 6r body ; on the contrary, he rather sought difficulties, in 
order to overcome them. The result was such an harmonious 
development of his powers and faculties as is very seldom arrived 
at.”§ 

During the Prince’s stay at Bonn, the contingency occurred, the 
first knowledge of the possibility of which caused the Queen, as 
she herself tells us, “to cry much,” and “which she has ever 
deplored.” || On the 20th June 1837, William IV. died, and the 
Princess Victoria succeeded him as Queen Regnant. “Now,” 
writes the Prince to his future wife, ‘‘ you are Queen of the 
mightiest land of Europe; in your hand lies the happiness of 





* Vol. i + Ibid., p. 2 
t TheS iw and Addresses of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, p. 124. ! 
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millions. May Heaven assist you, and strengthen you with its 
strength in that high but difficult task. I hope that your reign 
may be long and happy and glorious, and that your efforts may 
be rewarded by the thankfulness and love of your subjects.” * 
That he would be called to aid in realising his own hopes for his 
cousin, was at this time an event, if anticipated by the Prince as 
probable, still an event quite unsettled. Rumours of the Queen’s 
intended marriage with the Prince got abroad, and it was thought 
by King Leopold judicious that he should be withdrawn from 
public observation ; accordingly he spent the autumn of 1837 in 
Switzerland and the north of Italy. King Leopold urged on the 
Queen that some decisive arrangement with regard to the marriage 
should be made for the year 1839. The Queen objected to so 
early a marriage, urging that both she herself and the Prince 
were too young, and that the marriage would be considered pre- 
mature by the English people. The Prince’s imperfect knowledge 
of English was also a defect in one called on to fill such a 
position as the husband of the English Queen. These dilatory 
objections appeared to King Leopold unanswerable. “The 
Queen, however, writing of this period after the Prince’s death, 
and under the influence of her deep grief, ‘could not,’ to use her 
own words, ‘think without indignation against herself of her wish 
to keep the Prince waiting for probably three or four years, at the 
risk of ruining all his prospects in life, until she might feel inclined “4 
tomarry.’ The only excuse the Queen can make for herself is in the u 
fact that the sudden change from the secluded life at Kensington 
to the independence of her position as Queen Regnant at the age 4 
of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out of her mind.”+ Early in a 
1838 the state of the Queen’s feelings, and the necessity for the ‘ 
marriage being delayed, was communicated by King Leopold to 
the Prince, who made this just remark, “I am ready,” he said, 
“to submit to this delay, if I have only some certain assurance to 
go upon; but if, after waiting perhaps for three years, I should 
{ find that the Queen no longer desired the marriage, it would place 
me in a ridiculous position, and would, to a certain extent, ruin 
all my prospects for the future.”{ It does not appear that any ng 
such certain assurance was given as the Prince desired. At the 7 
conclusion of his university course, he made a tour in Italy to 
complete his education. The Queen confided the state of her 
feelings with regard to the Prince to Stockmar, and requested him 
to accompany the Prince. At Florence they were joined, at King 
Leopold’s request, by the Prince’s friend for the remainder of 
their joint lives, Sir, Francis Seymour, then a lieutenant in 
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the 19th Regiment. The society of a man so highly distin- 
guished as Baron Stockmar, the Prince acknowledged to have 
been most valuable to him.* Now was laid the foundation of 
that confidential intercourse between the Prince and the Baron 
which ended only with the Prince’s life, and of that secret 
influence which henceforward the Baron exercised over the Prince, 
of which every chapter of the volume before us supplies proof. The 
following estimate by Stockmar of the Prince’s character and dis- 
position at this time is interesting on account of the difference 
between it and similar estimates formed by some of the Prince’s 
earlier companions, and the contrast between the Prince then and 
what he afterwards became. Stockmar describes the Prince as 
“ possessed of the habit of not dwelling long upon a subject.” t 
Contrast with this the following extract from the introduction 
prefixed by Sir Arthur Hels to his outline of the Prince’s char- 
acter prefixed to his edition of the “‘ Speeches and Addresses : ”— 
“ He did not understand the merit of second-best, but everything 
that was to be done must be done perfectly. In the choice of a 
jewel, in the placing of a statue, in the laying-out of a walk, in the 
direction of a party of pleasure, his reasoning mind must be satisfied ; 
and he longed that everything that was to be, should be the best of 
its kind.” + “Great exertion,” continues Stockmar, “is repugnant 
to him ; and both morally and physically he tries to save himself from 
it.§ Full of the best intentions and the noblest resolutions, he often 
falls short in giving them effect. His judgment is in many things 
beyond his years, but hitherto, at least, he shows not the slightest 
interest in politics, Even while the most important occurrences 
are in progress, and their issues undecided, he does not care to look 
into a newspaper. As respects les belles maniéres, there is still 
room for great improvement. This defect must be in a great 
measure ascribed to the fact that his earliest years were passed 
without the advantage of the society or care of a mother or other 
cultivated woman. On the whole, he will always have more success 
with men than with women, in whose society he shows too little 
empressement, and is too indifferent and retiring.” || Although the 
Queen, to use her own words, “ never had an idea, if she married 
at all, of any one else than the Prince,” still as late as July 1839 her 
Majesty desired that their union should be still further postponed. 
This was announced by King Leopold to the Prince in language 
rather stronger than the Queen’s real intentions justified him in 
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using ; and in October of that year the Prince determined to go 
to England and bring matters to a crisis. He arrived under the 
impression that the Queen “ wished the affair to be considered as 
broken off, and that for four years she could think of no marriage.” 
He was speedily undeceived. He arrived at Windsor Castle on the 
10th October. On the 15th October the Queen wrote to Stock- 
mar—* Albert has completely won my heart, and all was settled 
between us this morning.” “The crisis,” the Prince wrote to the 
same correspondent, “has come upon us by surprise, before we 
could have expected it.” In the same letter he sketches his ideal 
of his future position :—“ An individuality, a character which shall 
win the respect, the love, and the confidence of the Queen and of 
the nation, must be the keystone of my position. Such an indivi- 
duality gives a guarantee for the disposition which prompts the 
action ; and where this exists, even should mistakes be committed, 
they are more likely to have allowance made for them than are the 
best and grandest designs to secure support where confidence in 
their author is wanting.”* With this exalted ideal of his future 
position was combined a shrewd practical forecast of its attendans 
difficulties. ‘“ With the exception of my relations with the Queen,” 
he writes to his stepmother, “ my future position will have its dark 
side, since the sky will not always be blue and unclouded,” + 
Stockmar accurately foretold “that after every storm the Prince 
will come safely into port;” and Professor Perthes, under whom 
the Prince had studied at Bonn, expressed this opinion— Queen 
Victoria will find him the right sort of may; and unless some 
unlucky fatality interpose, he is sure to become the idol of the 
English nation, silently to influence the English aristocracy, and 
deeply to affect the destinies of Europe.” { The Prince soon ex- 
perienced the “‘ dark side” of his position. Party feeling seldom if 
ever ran higher than at the opening of 1840. The Tories, long ex- 
cluded from office, were now ravenous for it, the more so as in the 
previous summer it had slipped from their grasp. Their disap- 
pointment was due to the course taken by the Queen in refer- 
ence to the ladies of her household, and they sought to revenge 
themselves by in every possible way annoying her in regard to 
the arrangements for her marriage. Rumours were set afloat 
as to the Prince’s religious belief ; even Lord Palmerston wrote 
in great haste to Baron Stockmar “to know whether Prince 
Albert belonged to any sect of Protestants whose rules might 
prevent his taking the sacrament according to the ritual of 
the English Church.” The more popular suspicion was that the 
Prince had leanings towards “Romanism ;” and the Duke of 
Wellington—with what motives we know not—moved and carried 
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an amendment inserting the word “ Protestant” in the congratula-. 
tory address from the Lords to the Queen, This was a trifle; a 
more serious annoyance was at hand. The Ministers proposed to 
settle on the Prince an annuity of £50,000. The veteran econo- 
mist Joseph Hume proposed to reduce the annuity to £20,000. 
The Ministers defeated this amendment; but the buffoon of the 
Tories, the late Colonel Sibthorp, came forward with another 
amendment reducing the annuity to £30,000, and was supported 
by Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham. The Ministers were 
defeated by 262 votes to 158. ‘‘The Prince,” wrote the Premier 
(Lord Melbourne) to Stockmar, “ will be very angry at the Tories ; 
but it is not the Tories only whom the Prince has to thank for 
cutting down his allowance, It is rather the Tories, the Radicals, 
and a great proportion of our own people.’* The vote of the 
Commons was guided by wise and patriotic motives ; the country 
was in a state of great commercial depression, and there was much 
political discontent—indeed, disaffection amongst the poorer 
classes. In this state of things, it was felt to be unwise to in- 
crease the cost of the monarchy. In the debate on the amendment, 
Sir Robert Peel expressed his “ unwillingness to vote the larger 
sum until the Prince had given pledges of his intention to reside 
permanently in the country, and of his attachment to it.” This 
cautious feeling was no doubt largely shared by the miscellaneous 
group of politicians which formed the majority. Having regard 
to the Prince’s description of his own position, which we sball 
presently quote, it is worth observation that Sir James Graham, 
in supporting the. amendment, drew a distinction between the 
position of the Prince and that of a Queen-consort, “The 
status of the latter,’ Sir James said, “ was recognized by the con- 
stitution. She had an independent status ; she had independent 
officers ; and, from her sex, it was indispensably necessary that a 
large female establishment should be maintained for her.” Praise 
for wise and patriotic motives cannot be given to those politi- 


-cians who sought to defeat, and succeeded in defeating, the mea- 


sure, on which the Queen laid much stress, for settling the Prince’s 
rank and precedence as her husband. The Queen desired to secure 
for the Prince, by Act of Parliament, rank and precedence next 
after herself. This was opposed by a combination, of which the 
prime mover was the late King of Hanover. He found a willing 
mouthpiece in the Duke of Wellington, and the Duke found an ally 
ut once willing, able, and unscrupulous in Lord Brougham, ever 
ready to avenge his exclusion from office by harassing and morti- 
fying his former colleagues, the Whigs. The victory of these allies 
was certain, and the Ministry, rather than risk a defeat on so deli- 





* Vol. i. p. 60. 
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cate a question, and so much affecting the feelings of the Sovereign 
herself, withdrew from the bill for naturalising the Prince the 
clauses settling his precedence. That was determined by letters 
patent granting the Prince “place, pre-eminence, and precedence 
next to her Majesty, upon all occasions and in all meetings, except 
where otherwise provided by Act of Parliament.”* The marriage 
took place. Years afterwards the Prince thus described his posi- 
tion at his first arrival :—‘ A. very considerable portion of the 
nation,” he wrote to Stockmar at the end of 1853, “had never 
given itself the trouble to consider what really is the position of 
the Queen’s husband. When I first came over here, I was met 
with this want of knowledge, and unwillingness to give a thought 
to the position of this luckless personage. Peel cut down my 
income ; Wellington refused me my rank ; the Royal Family cried 
out against the foreign interloper. The Whigs in office were only 
inclined to concede to me just as much space as I could stand on. 
The constitution is silent as to the consort of the Queen ; even 
Blackstone ignores him, and yet there he was, and not to be done 
without.”+ Lord Beaconsfield accurately described the Prince’s posi- 
tion. “ He was the prime councillor. of a realm the political constitu- 
tion of which did not even recognise his political existence.”{ Yet 
the Prince said he found it necessary “continually and anxiously 
to watch every part of the public business in order to be able to 
advise and assist the Queen at any moment in any of the multifarious 
and difficult questions or duties brought before her, sometimes 
international, sometimes political or social or personal.” And he 
summed up in the following well-known words the diversified 
relations in which the husband of a Queen Regnant stands to the 
Sovereign :—*“ The natural head of her family, superintendent of 
her household, manager of her private affairs, sole confidential 
adviser in politics, and only assistant in her communications with 
the officers of her Government ; he is, besides, the husband of ,the 
Queen, the tutor of the Royal children, the private secretary of the 
Sovereign, and her permanent Minister.” § 

At the outset of the Prince’s life in England, there existed, 
and very naturally, a wide-spread constitutional jealousy that 
any interference with public affairs should take place on the 
part of one who was altogether irresponsible to the authorities of 
the country. It is worth while to recall the remarks on this 
feeling, and on the Prince’s position generally, of the late Lord 








* See the Queen’s memorandum on this subject, vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 

+ Vol. ii. pp. 559, 560. 

{ Speech in Commons, July 1862, on the first meeting of Parliament after 
the Prince’s death ; and vide Sir James Graham’s speech, ante, 
§ Letter of the Prince to the Duke of Wellington, vol. ii. p. 260. 
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Derby, who would have been one of the first to resent any im- 
proper interference on the Prince’s part. 


“Those persons who thus argue, argue on a not unnatural constitu- 
tionalgjealousy, but they argue in forgetfulness of the very dictates 
of human nature, and require that which is rendered impossible by 
the very constitution of the human mind. For they require what 
amounts in fact to this, that two persons should be living in the 
closest and most intimate relations, in the most absolute confidence 
which can subsist between husband and wife, and yet that the opin- 
ions of the one should be altogether concealed, and that the thoughts 
of the one should altogether abstain from a consideration of those 
topics which, day by day, and hour by hour, must be a subject of 
engrossing care and anxiety to the other. My Lords, the very state- 
ment of facts shows the impossibility of meeting the views of those 
persons who thus argue. I should say there was occasion for that 
jealousy if in his high position the Prince Consort had ever made him- 
self the tool or sought to subserve the machinations of political parties 
in England. I am sure every one who had an opportunity of judging 
will agree that no one could be more absolutely and entirely free from 
such imputations, and that the whole of his efforts were directed, 
irrespective of party altogether, to give his Sovereign and his wife that 
counsel and advice which he thought most befitting his position. 
But if it was desirable that there should be this influence between 
the Sovereign and the Prince Consort on the subject of public affairs, 
how much more desirable was it that it should be exercised by him 
with a full knowledge of every political cireumstange, of the views 
brought forward by the Minister, and of all the discussions which 
take place, rather than it should be exercised in private, and with an 
imperfect knowledge of the grounds on which certain questions were 
submitted to her Majesty. And, my Lords, I appeal confidently to all 
who have had the honour to be admitted to that personal intercourse 
with the Sovereign which is the highest privilege of a Minister, whether 
from the presence of his Royal Highness, whether from his calm, and 
cool, and impartial judgment, whether from his great ability, and the 
manner in which he applied himself to any topic, they have not been 
frequently indebted to him for valuable and useful suggestions, and 
for great assistance.” * 

. 

This jealous fear of the Prince was, by those who had the best 
opportunities of observing and judging, soon laid aside. “I am quite 
confident,” writes Lord Spencer to Lord Brougham in 1845, “that 
the more influence Albert has, the better it will be. His judgment, 
temper, and excellent principles render him invaluable about the 
Queen. You are aware that I have pretty good means of informa- 


* Speech in House of Lords, July 1862, on the first meeting of Parliament 
after the Prince’s death, 
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tion.” * “The Prince’s character,” notes Stockmar in the same year, 
“develops very rapidly.” From the earliest period of his English 
career to its close, the Prince was advised and influenced by Stock- 
mar. For the reasons given in the article in this Review to,which 
we have before referred, we dissent from Mr. Martin’s eulogium of 
him (vol, i. p. 75, e¢ seqg.), whom Bunsen truly described as “ the 
silent guide of the English court.” In a note (to p. 76, vol. ii.), 
there is an extract from a letter from Stockmar to the Prince 
(written in 1854), in which he says, “I love and honour the English 
constitution from conviction, for I think that, under judicious hand- 
ling, it is capable of realising a degree of civil legal liberty which 
leaves a man free scope to think and act as a man.” The English 
constitution which was the object of Stockmar’s love was not the 
objective constitution as it exists and works amongst us, but a 
subjective constitution existing only in his own mind, It was 
his great object, as we shall later on more particularly point out, 
was so judiciously to handle the actual constitution as to obtain for 
the Prince a large amount of personal government. ‘Two most 
prominent characteristics of Stockmar’s, two of his disqualifications 
for his anomalous position, were his dislike, amounting to con- 
tempt, for the English character, and his hatred of Parliamentary 
government.t It is clear that he had instilled the latter feeling 
into the mind of his royal pupil. “In politics,” writes the Prince 
to his mentor (7th June 1847), “Parliament is now the rock 
ahead.” Again, on the very eve of the Crimean War, the Prince 
writes in the same spirit to the same sympathising friend. “ Here 
we have advanced a step, that is to say, Parliament is prorogued 
at last.” Impatience of Parliamentary control, especially in 
foreign affairs, was evidently a very deep-seated feeling in thie 
Prince’s mind. We cannot follow Mr. Martin into all the 
interesting details he gives of the beautiful family life of the 
Palace. In reading them we are reminded of the words in which 
Carlyle described Arnold’s home at Rugby, and which are equally 
applicable to Windsor, to Balmoral, and to Osborne—“ a temple of 
industrious peace.” We must confine ourselves solely to the public 
and political side of the Prince’s career. He svon ceased to be the 
object of party conflict. The prospect of the birth of an heir to the 
crown made it necessary soon after the marriage to provide for a 
Regency, should one unfortunately be required, It was feared 
that, like the Annuity and the Precedence questions, this would 
be made the occasion of a party fight. The more so as the 
surviving family of George III. were hostile to the appointment of 



















































* Life of Lord Spencer, p. 559. The means of information was his 
sister Lady Lyttleton, the governess of the royal children. 

t Vide article on Stockmar, ‘ Westminster Review.” 
t Vol, ii. p. 502. 
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the Prince as sole Regent, and desired the appointment of a 
Council of Regency, of which the Duke of Sussex should be a 
prominent member. Stockmar opened negotiations with the 
leaders of the Opposition, and induced them to assent to the 
Ministerial bill for appointing the Prince sole Regent, on the 
ground that the father was “the natural guardian of his child.” 
The bill, therefore, passed both Houses without further opposition 


‘than a solitary and ineffectual protest from the Duke of Sussex. 


“This was entirely due,’ Lord Melbourne told the Queen, “to 
the Prince’s own character. Three months ago they would not 
have done it for him.”* The Prince took a more modest, per- 
haps a more accurate, view of the transaction, “ There has 
been much trouble to carry the matter through,” writes the Prince 
to his father, “for all sorts of intrigues were at work; and had 
not Stockmar gained the Opposition for the Miuisters, it might 
well have ended as did the £50,000.” Looking at the Prince’s 
ignorance of Englishmen and English affairs, and the fact that 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown would have been con- 
stantly liable to be secretly controlled and overruled by the 
Regent’s irresponsible Minister, Stockmar, whose strong leaning 
to personal government is abundantly proved, Englishmen cannot 
be too thankful that such a Regency never became neces- 
sary. Lord Melbourne, in quitting office in September 1841, 
informed the Queen, who says, “he would not have said so 
unless he thought and felt it,” “‘that he had formed the highest 
opinion of his Royal Highness’s judgment, temper, and discretion ; 
and he cannot but feel a great consideration ¢ and security in the 
reflection that he leaves your Majesty in a situation in which your 
Majesty has the inestimable advantage of such admirable assis- 
tance. Lord Melbourne feels certain that your Majesty cannot do 
better than have recourse to it whenever it is needed, and rely on 
it with confidence.” Even so early after the marriage as August 
1840 the Prince wrote to his father, “ Victoria allows me to take 
an active part in foreign affairs, and I think I have done some 
good. I always commit my views to paper, and then communicate 
them to Lord Melbourne. He seldom answers me, but I have the 
satisfaction of seeing him act entirely in accordance with what I 
have said.” § 

One of the offices earliest undertaken by the Prince was that of 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall and Devon. In this 
office he undertook radically to reform the management of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which had been, up to that time, an unprofit- 
able estate, except to those concerned in its management. That 





* Vol. i. p. 89, + Memoir of Baron Stockmar, vol. ii. p. 45. 
t Sic in original, § Vol. i. pp. 95-118, 
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management was placed by the Prince on such a sound basis, 
that the Duchy’s revenue now supplies the greater part of the 
Prince of Wales’ income, and the Council of the Duchy was 
enabled, out of the accumulations made during his minority, to 
purchase for him the Sandringham estate. Lord Kingsdown, 
better remembered perhaps by his earlier name of Mr, Pemberton 
Leigh, who, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall,* saw much 
of the Prince, has recorded in his unpublished “ Recollections,” 
that in 1841 he was “introduced to the Prince by Sir Robert 
Peel, and that Sir Robert said he would find the Prince one of the 
most extraordinary young men he had ever met with. So,” con- 
tinues the Reminiscent, “it proved. His aptitude for business was 
wonderful; the dullest and most intricate matters did not escape or 
weary his attention ; his judgment was very good; his readiness 
to listen to any suggestions, though against his own opinions, was 
constant ; and though I saw his temper very often tried, yet in the 
course of twenty years I never once saw it disturbed, nor witnessed 
any signs of impatience.”’+ It was as Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries that the Prince appeared for the first and only time in 
the character of a judge. He presided over the hearing of an appeal 
from a decision of the Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, The court 
consisted of the Lord Warden, the Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst), 
the Master of the Rolls (Lord Langdale), Lord Brougham, Vice- 
Chancellor Sir James Wigram, and Mr, Baron Parke (afterwards 
Lord Wensleydale). The case was argued by a bar worthy of so 
distinguished a court. Sir William Follett, then Solicitor-General, 
was counsel for the appellant. It was one of the last cases in 
which that distinguished advocate appeared. As opponent he 
had “a foeman worthy of his steel,” Mr. Erle, afterwards Sir 
William Erle and Lord Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, The 
Prince delivered the judgment of the court, saying, “ The judges 
with whom I have advised have communicated to me their 
opinion, and the judgment that I am about to pronounce is in 
conformity with that opinion.” The judgment, by whomsoever 
composed, is one of the highest authority in the Stannaries Court. } 
Apparently judicial business was not to the Prince’s taste, as 
one of the reforms introduced by him into the administration of 





* Chancellor, not Attorney-General, as erroneously stated by Mr. 
Martin, vol. i. p, 118. Mr. Martin seems at fault on Cornish matters,— 
e.g., at vol. i. p. 389, he speaks of an excursion to “ Falmouth, St. 
Michael’s Mount, and the Duchy of Cornwall.” Is not Mr. Martin aware 
that the Duchy of Cornwall includes the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 
and that Falmouth and St. Michael’s Mount are in Cornwall ? 

+ See the passage quoted in the Life, vol. i. p. 119. : 

t See the report of the case, Vice v. Thomas, by Sir Edward Smirke, 
afterwards Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales,andsubsequently Vice- 
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the Duchy was the transfer of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Lord Warden to the Lords Justices. 

The first public body with which the Prince was associated was 
the Fine Arts Commission of 1841. Sir Robert Peel was the Minis- 
ter by whose advice the Prince was made a member of the Commis- 
sion, and so initiated into public life. This Commission, the Prince 
told the Queen, “ taught him more than anything else had done.” 
Although Sir Robert Peel had, to use the Prince’s own words, 
“cut down his income,’ Sir Robert had not long been in office 
before he gained the confidence and affection of both the Queen 
and Prince. It is evident from many passages in these volumes, 
that of all the Ministers who have served the Queen, Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Aberdeen were the most acceptable to her and to 
the Prince. ‘“ Death,” wrote the Prince to the Duchess of Kent 
in 1850, “ has snatched from us Peel, the best of men, our truest 
friend, the strongest bulwark of the throne, the greatest states- 
man of his time.” * 

From the time that Sir Robert Peel had formed his Ministry in 
1841, the Prince, with the assent of Sir Robert and Lord Aber- 
deen, had given more attention to politics, yet we do not find any 
decided proof of his activity in that sphere until after his election 
as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1847. Stockmar 
was then urging on him to assert the rights of the Crown (2.e., the 
Prince himself) to be permanent head of the Council over the 
temporary leader of the Ministry, and to act as such.t “The 
Prince,” wrote Stockmar in 1847, “has made great strides of late. 
He has obviously a head for politics, before whose perspicacity even 
prejudices give way which spring from education or want of 
experience. Place weighty reasons before him, and at once he 
takes a rational and just view, be the subject what it may. He 
has also gained much in self-reliance. His natural vivacity leads 
him at times to jump too rapidly to a conclusion, and he occasion- 
ally acts too hastily; but he has grown too clear-sighted to commit 
any great mistakes,” { 

This year saw the Prince elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. The circumstances of that election were remarkable. 
The Prince, when originally asked to allow himself to be put in 





Warden of the Stannaries. It is dedicated to the Prince as Lord Warden, 
and is described as “ primam hanc in suo munere judiciali sententiam.” 
The court of the Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall 
is an ancient court, having jurisdiction both at law and in equity over all 
miners and matters relating to mines and mining within the Stannaries, 

* Vol. ii. p. 290. 

+ See his mischievous letter of 27th December 1845, vol. i. p. 315. 

t Vol. i. p. 384. It is worth while to compare Mr. Martin's translation 
with that of the same document in Stockmar’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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nomination, declined on the ground that there did not exist that 
degree of unanimity in the University which alone would leave 
him at liberty to assent to the request. He referred to the 
candidature of Lord Powis, who had been put forward by St. 
John’s College, and whose supporters were determined to go to the 
poll. The request to the Prince had come mostly from Trinity 
College. It originated, indeed, with Dr. Whewell, who was said, 
truly or otherwise, to be actuated by the desire to obtain a mitre 
for himself rather than by any desire to promote the interest 
of the University. The Prince’s refusal left the field in possession 
of the Johnian nominee. To this result the Trinity men neither 
could nor would submit; and, as the Prince himself stated, “entirely 
without his sanction or privity,” they decided that their royal. 
candidate should go to the poll. The battle of Trinity v. John’s 
was fought with quite as much heat and animosity as any Parlia- 
mentary election, and an unprecedented number of members of 
the University recorded their votes. The total number of votes 
given was 1790, of which 953 were for the Prince and 837 for his 
opponent. The Prince, therefore, was elected by a majority of 
116. Lord Powis was supported mainly by the country gentry 
and clergy, whose connection with the University was merely 
nominal, while the Prince received the votes of 16 out of the 24 
Professors, of 19 out of the 30 Senior Wranglers, and of 5 to 1 of 
the resident members of the University. His supporters were 
described by Sir Robert Peel as comprising “a very large propor- 
tion of the most eminent men in the University, and almost all 
the chief academical authorities.” The Prince, after consulting 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir Robert Peel, and others, “resolved to accept 
the trust which the University was willing to confide to him.” 
In his inaugural address, he assured the University that his new 
duties “‘ would engage his constant and earnest attention.” * 

With characteristic thoroughness, and equally characteristic 
caution, he proceeded to make good this assurance. He was the 
first to suggest, and the most determined to carry out, the reform 
of the Cambridge system. “The student of Saxe-Gotha, it was 
said at the time, weighed Cambridge in the balance, found it to 
be a sham, and resolved that some truth should be put in it.” 
The details given by Mr. Martin of the firm but cautious manner 
in which the Prince set about the task of reforming the Cambridge 
curriculum are highly interesting. He consulted not only the 
University authorities, but Lord John Russell, the then Premier, 
and Sir Robert Peel, The Prince had to restrain the reforming 
zeal or radical impetuosity of the Premier, who, anticipating the 
measures of 1853 and the present time, was for at once issuing a 





* Vol. i. pp. 388-390. 
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Royal Commission to “inquire into the state of schools and 
colleges of royal foundation, in order that her Majesty might be 
informed how far the benevolent views of her predecessors had 
been carried into effect, and what improvements could be made 
either by royal authority or by Parliament.” The Prince, aware 
of the susceptibility of the academic body, and their dread of any 
innovations, besought the Premier “ to pause” and not spoil his 
more cautious, though more limited reform, by anything so start- 
ling to the academic mind as acommission of inquiry nominated by 
a Whig Government. The great opponent of the Prince’s educa- 
tional reform was the Master of Trinity (Dr. Whewell). The 
grounds and motives of his opposition appear from the following 
admirable refutation of them, contained in a letter on the subject 
from Sir Robert Peel to the Prince :-— 


“T think Dr. Whewell is quite wrong in his position that 
mathematical knowledge is entitled to paramount consideration, 
because it is conversant with indisputable truths ; that such depart- 
ments of science as chemistry are not proper subjects of academicah 
instruction, because there is controversy respecting important facts 
and principles, and constant accessions of information from new dis- 
coveries, and danger that the students may lose their reverence for 
professors when they discover that professors cannot maintain doc- 
trines as indisputable as mathematical or arithmetical truths. The 
Doctor’s assumption that a century should pass before new dis- 
coveries in science are admitted into the course of academical 
instruction, exceeds in absurdity anything which the bitterest enemy 
of university education would have imputed to its advocates. Are 
the students to hear nothing of electricity and the speculations con- 
cerning its mysterious influence, its possible connection with the 
nervous and with muscular action, till all doubts on the subject are 
at an end? Will they be at an end after a lapse of a hundred 
years? If the principle for which Dr. Whewell contends be a sound 
one, it will be difficult to deliver a lecture on theology. But the fact 
is, that adherence to the principle, so far from exalting the character 
of professors and heads of houses, would cover them with ridicule. 
There can be nothing more useful to a young mind than to know the 
progressive discoveries of science, to have a history of error, and the 
slow process by which it was corrected, to hear of the conflicting 
theories of the present day—the points on which learned men differ, 
as well as those on which they are agreed; and the professor who 
told the students these things, who cautioned them against hasty 
conclusions, who boldly avowed that the light was not yet separated 
from the darkness, would be much more estimated than one who 
lectured about nothing but the conic sections and quadratic equations, 
and such matters, although the latter proved everything that he 
asserted.” * 





* Vol. ii. pp. 117, 118. 
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One noteworthy incident of the Prince’s Chancellorship was 
the offer he made to Lord Macaulay of the Regius Professorship 
of Modern History. “The Prince, to my extreme astonishment,” 
notes Lord Macaulay in his Diary, “ offered me the professorship, 
and very earnestly, and with many flattering expressions, pressed 
me to accept it. I was resolute, and gratefully and respectfully 
declined. My temper is that of the wolf in the fable; I cannot 
bear the collar, and I have got rid of much finer and richer collars 
than that.” * 

Had Lord Macaulay accepted the professorship, the historical 
literature of England would have been enriched by some courses 
of lectures, corrected, elaborated, and polished, as we know Lord 
Macaulay, and he alone, could and would have corrected, elaborated, 
and polished them ; and for the sake of this gain we could have 
afforded to spare the brilliant fragment of Lord Macaulay’s 
“ History of England.” t 

One of the Prince’s earliest essays in practical English politics 
was, at the request of Bishop Wilberforce, to give his ideas on the 
“ proper functions of a bishop in the House of Lords,” with a view, 
we suppose, of making the Dean of Westminster, as Dr. Wilber- 
force then was, a model bishop wheh—as was shortly afterwards 
the case—he should become one. 


“A bishop,” wrote the Prince, “ought to abstain completely from 
mixing himself up with the politics of the day, and, beyond giving a 
general support to the Queen’s Government, and occasionally voting 
for it, should take no part in the discussion of state affairs (for 
instance, Corn Laws, Game Laws, trade or financial questions); but 
he should come forward whenever the interests of humanity are at 
stake, and give boldly and manfully his advice to the House and 
country—I mean questions like negro emancipation, education of the 
people, improvement of the health of towns, measures for the recrea- 
tion of the poor, against cruelty to animals, for regulating factory 
labour. As to religious affairs, he cannot but take an active part 
in them ; but let that always be the part of a Christian man, not 
of a mere Churchman. Let him never forget the insufficiency of 
human knowledge and wisdom, and the impossibility for any man, or 
even Church, to say, ‘I am right; I alone am right.’ Let him, 


therefore, be meek and liberal, and tolerant to other confessions.” { 


In the abstract this seems sensible advice, but it is so in the 
abstract only, and when we come to examine it closely, we find in 
it German dreaminess, ignorance of the real state of things in 





* Life of Lord Macaulay, vol. ii. pp. 261. 

+ Lord Macaulay’s inaugural address at Glasgow as Lord Rector of the 
University gives an idea of what such lectures might have been expected 
to be. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 133, 
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England, and confusion of thought. A bishop is not only an 
ecclesiastic, but he is a peer of Parliament, whose duty it is to 
take part in affairs of state, and if this duty of a bishop as a peer 
be inconsistent with his duty as an ecclesiastic, the ecclesiastic 
should be relieved of the functions of a peer, and such men 
as are the common run of bishops should not be placed in 
the position of a peer of Parliament on the tacit understand- 
ing that they are not to meddle with questions of state. 
What, moreover, are questions of state with which bishops may 
not interfere, and what are questions affecting the interests 
of humanity with which they may? In the latter, the Prince 
places negro emancipation and the education of the people. The 
bishops of George III.’s reign, for reasons of state, opposed negro 
emancipation. The education of the people, owing mainly to the 
existence of the State Church amongst us, is a question of state, 
and it has always been so treated by the votes and proceedings of 
Parliament in relation to it. In which class would the Prince have 
put the Irish Church question? With what test does the Prince 
supply a bewildered bishop to enable him to distinguish one 
class of questions from the other? An occurrence that took 
place within a year of the date of this letter is a practical 
comment on the worth of the Prince’s ideas as to episcopal 
duties in Parliament. Bishop Wilberforce, animated perhaps 
by ideas derived from his father, who, we know, agreed in 
the Free Trade opinions of his friend William Pitt, or perhaps 
animated by the conviction held by many, that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was a measure affecting the interests of humanity, 
rather than a question of state, supported Sir Robert Peel’s Corn 
Bill of 1846, in a speech as terse and vigorous as any of Mr. 
Bright’s on the same question. Whatever motive actuated the 
Bishop, therefore, he went directly contrary to the Prince’s ideas 
of what a bishop should do on the question, for the Corn Laws is 
expressly included in the class of “things with which bishops 
should not meddle.” The result is thus described by Mr. 
Hayward : “It is unfortunate that a tacit convention or under- 
standing excludes the Episcopal bench from secular topics. of 
debate, for it is rich in eloquence of a high order. The late Lord 
Fitzwilliam, meeting the late Bishop of Winchester (Wilberfore) 
soon after his celebrated speech on the Corn Laws, told him that 
such a display of episcopal eloquence in the House of Lords was 
altogether contrary to rule.’* So far as the Corn Law question 
was concerned, the Prince had, if the tacit convention of the 
House of Lords be right in principle, stumbled on the correct 
opinion. The fact, however, that the Bishop who had sought his 





* Vide Essays, 3d Series, p. 25. 
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guidance went on this occasion directly contrary to it, derogates 
from the title of this paper to the high praise bestowed on it by 
Mr. Martin,* 

The Prince’s ideas of the political position of the sovereign 
cannot fail to interest our readers. That our constitution requires 
that political events should be regarded by the Sovereign with 
indifference, was in the Prince’s view a gross misconception. 


“ Nowhere,” he states in a private memorandum, “ would such in- 
difference be more condemned and justly despised than in England. 
Why,” he continues, “are princes alone to be denied the credit of 
having political opinions, based upon an anxiety for the national 
interests, their country’s honour, and the welfare of mankind? Are 
they not more independently placed than any other politicians in the 
state? Are their interests not more intimately bound up with those 
of their country? Is the Sovereign not the natural guardian of the 
honour of the country ? Is he not necessarily a politician? Ministers 
change, and, when they go out of office, lose the means of access to 
the best information which they had formerly at command. The 
Sovereign remains, and to him this information is always open. 
The most patriotic Minister has to think of his party. His judg- 
ment is often therefore insensibly biassed by party considerations. 
Not so the constitutional Sovereign, who is exposed to no such dis- 
turbing agency. As the permanent head of the nation, he has only 
to consider what is best for its welfare and its honour; and his 
accumulated knowledge and experience, and his calm and practised 
judgment, are always available in council to the Ministry for the 
time, without distinction of party.t 


This was written in 1852, in which year, as every one remem- 
bers, the Russell Ministry went out and the first Derby-Disraeli 
came in. In passing, we may remark that, in connection with this 
Ministry, we are given, what is rarely done by our author, the 
free and unrestrained expression of royal opinion on the party 
politics of the day. “Our Protectionist Ministry,” writes the 
Prince to the Duchess-Dowager of Saxe-Coburg in May of that 
year, “hardly ventures to name the word Protection, and goes to 
the next election upon Free Trade principles. This furnishes the 
most brilliant confirmation of Peel’s statesmanship, though he has 
not been spared to enjoy the triumph.” t On the 29th June fol- 
lowing, the Queen writes to King Leopold :—* Lord Derby himself 
told us that he considered Protection as quite gone. It is a pity 
they did not find this out a little sooner; it would have saved so 
much annoyance, so much difficulty.” § The Prince’s memorandum, 
from which we quote, was probably written in reference to the 
changes in the Ministry in that year, and is described by Mr. Martin 





* Vol. ii. pp. 132, 153, + Vol. ii. pp. 159, 160. 
t Ibid., p. 448. § Ibid., p. 451. 
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as “private.” Whether it was when first written, or at any 
time after, shown to Lord Beaconsfield, if known, can be known 
only to a few; but there is a remarkable coincidence between the 
thought of the memorandum and that of a memorable speech 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s. This coincidence, it will be seen, is 
not only in thought, but occasionally in expression, Said Lord 
Beaconsfield— 


“The principles of the English constitution do not contemplate 
the absence of personal influence on the part of the sovereign, and 
if they did, the principles of human nature would prevent the fulfilment 
of such a theory. I need not tell you that I am now making on this 
subject abstract observations of general application to our history. 
But take the case fof a sovereign of England who accedes to his 
throne at the earliest age the law permits, and who enjoys a long 
reign—as, for instance, George III. From the earliest moment of his 
accession that sovereign is placed in constant communication with 
the most able statesmen of the period, and of all parties. Even 
with average ability it is impossible not to perceive that such a 
Sovereign must soon attain a great mass of political information and 
political experience. Information and experience, whether they are 
possessed by a Sovereign, or by the humblest of his subjects, are 
irresistible in life. No man, with the vast responsibility that 
devolves upon an English Minister, can afford to treat with indiffer- 
ence a suggestion that has not previously occurred to him, or infor- 
mation with which he had not been previously supplied. But pursue 
this view of the subject, the longer the reign the influence of the Sove- 
reign must proportionately increase. All the distinguished statesmen 
who served his youth disappear. A new generation of public servants 
rises up. There is a critical conjuncture in affairs—a moment of 
perplexity and peril. Then it is that the Sovereign can appeal to a 
similar state of affairs that occurred, perhaps, thirty years before. 
When all are in doubt among his servants, he can quote the advice 
that was given by the illustrious men of his early years. And though 
he may maintain himself within the strictest limits of the constitu- 
tion, who can suppose when such information and such suggestions 
are made by the most exalted person in the country that they can be 
without effect? No, gentlemen. A Minister who could venture to 
treat such suggestions with indifference would not be a constitutional 
Minister, but an arrogant idiot.” * 


If one could really believe this was the genuine conviction of 
the speaker ; if one did not see the sketch of the present Sovereign, 
andthe circumstances of her reign, scarcely concealed by the 
thinnest veil of speech, and by the half-mask of “abstract obser- 
vations of general application;” if one could persuade oneself 





* Speech of Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, April 1872, Published by authority. Pp. 5, 6. 
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that the speaker did not know that the words. spoken in Man- 













































an 
a chester would be read at Windsor or Osborne; if one did not 
1 the now read these words in the light thrown on them by a recently 
eech created Earldom, and the manner in which it was avowedly 
1, is granted ; if one could suppress the suspicion that the Prince’s 
Lord memorandum had been communicated to the speaker, and repro- 


duced by him to give pleasure in a quarter where he would be 
‘late regarded merely as a prophet speaking from the inspiration of 
another mind,—then we should regard the memorandum and the 
speech as severally expressing a remarkable coincidence of opinion 


a on a constitutional question of the highest importance between 
ory. two singularly gifted but widely different minds. Be this as it 
his may, as in the Prince’s letter on the Parliamentary duties of 
ong bishops, so in this memorandum, the opinion there expressed and 
his echoed in Lord Beaconsfield’s speech is more specious than sound, 
‘ith The memorandum works from this universal, that every Sovereign 
ren ‘is wiser and more experienced than any Minister. As might be 
a expected, the fallacy is more dexterously concealed by Lord 
nd Beaconsfield ; but, nevertheless, it rans through the whole of the 
ure passage we have taken from his speech. Let us try the theory 
-~ common to the Prince and the Premier by reference to events 
wg which have occurred in modern times. In 1801, George III. had 
- reigned for forty years ; he had acquired a great mass of political 
r- ° . ° er ° 
- information and experience. The distinguished statesmen who 
“a had served his youth had disappeared, and a new generation of 
a public servants had risen up, The King, however, had still at the 
ts head of his Cabinet the Minister who in 1783 had been the object of 
of his personal choice. William Pitt, though only twenty-four when 
a he formed his first Cabinet, had by 1801 gained experience by 
2, eighteen years of uninterrupted office; and he also had attained 
e a great mass of political information and political experience. 
h “There was a critical conjuncture in affairs—a moment of per- 
\- plexity and peril.” “The Minister had,” to borrow Lord Macaulay’s 
words, “ formed a scheme of policy so grand, so simple, so right- 





among statesmen. He determined to make Ireland one kingdom - 

with England, and at the same time to relieve the Roman Catholic 

laity from civil disabilities, and to grant a public maintenance to 

the Roman Catholic clergy. Had he been able to carry these 

noble designs into effect, the union would have been a union in- 

deed.” This plan, equally benign and statesmanlike, was defeated 4 
by a stroke of that kingcraft which George III. began early and . 
practised late. The crisis was of vital importance, not only to \ 
the honour of the Minister, but to the nation, engaged in a despe- 
rate struggle, and to whom it was of the last importance that the 
estrangement of the Irish, from whom a large proportion of our 
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, eous, so humane, that it alone would entitle him to a high place 
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soldiers was drawn, should be brought to an end. The King, 
with all his accumulation of “ knowledge and experience,” could 
not bring “a calm and practised judgment” to the council of his 
ministers. He was half insane;; nevertheless, he insisted on 
being what, according to Stockmar, the English Sovereign is and 
ever should be, “the permanent Premier, who takes rank above 
the temporary head of the Cabinet.” The result is known to 
all. Sir James Graham used to say, “ Mr. Pitt wished to do the 
right thing at the right moment, but genius gave way to madness, 
and two generations in vain deplored the loss of an opportunity 
which never returned.” It was not till after Ireland had endured 
more than another quarter of a century of Protestant ascendancy, 
that another Sovereign of nearly twenty years’ experience * sub- 
mitted to be dragooned by a military Premier into giving an un- 
willing assent to Catholic emancipation. The measure had been 
so long delayed that it failed to produce the healing fruits which 
were hoped for, and which it would have produced had it been’ 
passed at the time of the Union. 

It may be said that neither the Prince nor Stockmar contem- 
plated the case of a half-mad Sovereign ; but, according to these 
authorities, had George III. been in full possession of his faculties, 
he would have been justified in taking the course he did take. 
Take another illustration. William IV. came to the throne to- 
wards the close of his life, not altogether without experience of 
public affairs, but with a limited experience only. His successor 
speaks of him in terms of equal kindness and frankness, ‘“ What- 
ever his faults may have been, it was well known that he was not 
only zealous, but most conscientious in the discharge of his duties 
as king. He had a truly kind heart, and was most anxious to do 
his duty. This was the character given of him by Lord Melbourne 
to the Queen, and by others who had served him.” { Yet who 
that reads the attempts of the “ Sailor King” at personal govern- 
ment recorded in Mr, Greville’s “ Journal,” § or remembers his self- 
willed dismissal of the Melbourne Government in 1834, but must 
see that his actions were ludicrous, and might have been disas- 
trous. Take another illustration from the constitutional time of 
the French monarchy, which we will give in Mr. Martin’s own 





7 


z.e., taking George IV.’s regency and reign together. 

+ Vide Goldwin Smith’s “ Three English Statesmen : Pitt,” p. 105; Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s “Administrations of George III.,” p. 213, editor’s note ; Lord 
Macaulay’s “Miscellaneous Works : Pitt,” “Life of Prince Consort,’ vol. ii., 

. 549, 
, + Vol. ii. p, 177, note by the Queen. 

§ Vide Greville, Vol. ii. pp. 298, 307, 364, 383; vol. iii. pp. 33, 81, 84, 
137, 144, 148, 184, 231, 245, 257, 265, 272, 276, 277, 279, 286, 311, 358, 
363, 366, 375. 
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words :—“ Lulled into false security by the facility with which he 
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id had been for many years able to impress his own views and wishes , 
is upon his Ministers, Louis Philippe had forgotten that, as it is they a 
n who in all constitutional governments are primarily responsible to 7 
d the people, their freedom of action must not be overborne by the i 
e dictates of the sovereign ; and that, if forgetful of their own pre- A 
0 rogatives, they suffer themselves to become his subservient agents, " 
e they do so at the hazard of dragging him down with their own 4 
;, fall.” * All, therefore, that can be properly drawn from the ; 
y Prince’s universal is the cautious and limited particular drawn 

d by Lord Beaconsfield, that where (which in ordinary reigns is not 

, likely to happen) the sovereign has more political knowledge and 


“ experience than the Minister of the day, the Minister would be an 
‘ “arrogant idiot” to venture to treat the sovereign’s suggestions 
1 with indifference. To this proposition, we presume, no one will 
1 refuse to agree. 
¥ We have yet again an illustration of the want of practical 
knowledge of English politics alike in the Prince and in his 
. “silent guide.” M. Stockmar’s memorandum as to the posi- 
tion of the Sovereign in reference to the Ministers, to which 
we have referred, and to “every word of which” we regret 
to say that the Prince assented, contains this passage :—‘ Your 
task is to lend all the aid in your power towards the assump- 
tion by the Lords of their right position in the Legislature, 
and the fulfilment of their vocation as sagacious, liberally- 
minded and honourable men.” Sir Robert Peel, with all his ex- 
perience of the working of the constitution, found it, as he con- 
fessed, “ no’easy task to ensure the harmonious and united action 
of monarch, aristocracy, and a reformed House of Commons.” 
But acertain class of persons “rush in where angels fear to tread ;” 
and Stockmar had no scruple in advising the Prince to instigate 
the peers to set themselves in dogged opposition to the “ absurd,” 
“usurping ”’*House of Commons ; for his advice either means that 
or nothing.t Yet, to use Mr. Bright's words, “we know, everybody 
knows, nobody knows it better than the peers, that a house of 
hereditary legislation cannot be a permanent institution in a free 
country ; for we believe that such an institution must, in the course 
of time, require essential modification.” § As an illustration of 
such a needed modification, Mr. Bright referred to the then 
recently defeated attempt of the Whigs to create life-peerages, 
a measure which, eighteen years afterwards, we have just seen 
passed by the Lords, with that submissiveness which is “the badge 








* Vol. ii. p. 2. + Vol. ii. p. 553. 

t This is clear from the whole context, vide p. 545, et seq. The epithets 
“absurd” and “usurping” are elsewhere applied by Stockmar to the 
House of Commons. Vide Stockmar’s Memoirs, vol, ii. 545, 546, 547. 

§ Speech at Manchester, December 10, 1858. 


[Vol. CVII. No. CCXI.]—New Serres, Vol. LI. No. I. F 
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of all their tribe” when Liberal measures are proposed to them by 
their Conservative leaders, The judgment of the practical English- 
man is, we submit, sounder than that of the German theoriser. 
Unlike the last preceding consort of a Queen regnant, Prince 
George of Denmark, who regularly attended the House of Lords, 
Prince Albert had no knowledge of the inner life of Parliament, 
although, as the Queen herself truly says, “to hear a debate is so 
useful to all princes.”* The Prince never was present in the House 
of Commons until 27th January 1846, when Sir Robert Peel 
brought forward his measure for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. The occasion was injudiciously chosen. The Protectionists 
were furious at their desertion by Sir Robert Peel, and the Prince’s 
presence during the Premier’s speech was construed into an “ unfair 
and unwise manceuvre of the Minister,’ Lord George Bentinck 
openly saying, “I cannot but think he (the Prince) listened to ill 
advice when, on the first night of this great discussion, he allowed 
himself to be seduced by the First Minister of the Crown to come 
down to the House to usher in, to give eclat, and, as it were, by re- 
flection from the Queen to give the semblance of a personal sanc- 
tion of her Majesty to this measure.” This suspicion, though 
unfounded, was natural, In consequence of the feeling so ex- 
pressed, the Prince, says the Queen, “felt unable again to be 
present at a debate.” This want of knowledge of the inner life 
of Parliament. was remarkably displayed on the only occasion 
when the Prince openly took part in advising as to the formation 
of a Ministry. On the breakdown of the Russell Ministry in the 
early part of 1851, negotiations were set on foot for a coalition 
between the Whigs and the Peelites. The followers of Peel, led by 
Sir James Graham, refused to enter into it, on the ground of their 
irreconcilable difference from the Whigs with regard to the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill.. The Prince, in a memorandum addressed 
to the Duke of Wellington, proposed a “junction of the two 
parties now, leaving the Papal measure an open question, allowing 
Lord John to bring it forward and Sir James Graham to oppose it, 
while it may be further modified to meet the views of Lord 
Stanley and the Protectionists,t This bill passed, there will 
be nothing left. to interefere with an.identity of opinions in the 
new coalition.” 

Even Mr. Martin does not attempt. to praise or even defend this 
advice, His comments on it we cannot hope to improve, and 
therefore transcribe :—‘‘ The spectacle of the members of Govern- 
ment speaking and voting against each other on this, the most pro- 
minent and vehemently-agitated question of the day, would have 
been humiliating to the actors in it and to public feeling. Who, 





* Vol. i. p. 322, note by the Queen. 
+ Who would have made the bill more stringent. 
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moreover, might say that discord on this topic would not extend to 
other questions.”* Mr. Martin might have added, that the proposal 
showed the Prince’s inability to advise on such purely Parliamen- 
tary questions as the formation of a Cabinet, and that his attention 
had better have been confined to the many subjects of which he 
was perfect master, Such a Cabinet as the Prince proposed would 
certainly have been no exception to what Lord Holland’s expe- 
rience taught him was the universal practice in Cabinets—viz., 
‘That its members disputed more among themselves during their 
council than they disputed with their antagonists in the House of 
Commons,” ¢ The harmonious working of such a coalition would 
not have been improved had the Prince’s idea been carried out of 
placing Mr. Roebuck in office, if not in the Cabinet.{ The occur- 
rence of the Papal aggression led the Prince, more suo,§ to write a 
memorandum on the Church crisis, in which, after referring to 
the intense excitement and animosity of parties, and the hetero- 
geneous elements, views, and interests joining in the outcry against 
the Pope, and particularly against the Puseyites, and the necessity 
of those who meant to lead the movement asserting some intel- 
ligible and sound principle, he proceeds :— 


“The principle will easily be found if the common cause of dis- 
content which has occasioned the excitement has been ascertained. 
If strictly analysed, this cause appears to be the introduction of 
Romish doctrines and practices by the clergy of England, contrary 
to the wills and feelings of the Protestant congregations, under the 
assumption that the clergy alone have any authority in Church mat- 
ters. If this be the fundamental evil, against this ought the reme- 
dial principle to be directed, and this principle might be thus ex- 
pressed— That the laity have an equal share of authority with the 
clergy ; that no alteration in the form of divine service shall be 
therefore made by the clergy without the formal assent of the laity, 
nor any interpretation given of articles of faith without their con- 
currence.’ This principle once recognised as law, a whole living 
Church constitution will spring from it, including Church govern- 
ment and doctrines.” 


This is another illustration of the bent of the Prince’s mind to 
dwell on abstract principles. without regard to the actual institu- 
tions and circumstances amengst which he dwelt, and to which 
his abstract principles of reform would have to be applied. Care- 
lessly read, this paper seems judicious and sensible. A very little 





* Vol. ii. pp. 352, 353. 

+ Lord Dalling’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” vol. i. p. 250. 

t Vol. ii. p. 353, note. 

§ The Prince, mindful of Lord Bacon’s saying that writing makes an 
exact man, was in the habit of committing to writing his thoughts on 
many, if not all, important questions, 
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reflection, however, will show that carrying out its principles is 
inconsistent with the existence of the Church Establishment 
in its present, and, most probably, in any other form. This 
reform could not be carried into effect without the authority of 
Parliament ; and if the present Establishment. were once cast into 


the crucible of a reforming House of Commons, little knowledge 


or foresight is required to see that the dissolution of the existing 
Establishment which the process would involve is not likely to be 
followed by the rise of another, Phcenix-like, from the ashes of 
the destroyed one. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is its account of the 
relations between the Queen and the Prince on the one hand, 
and Lord Palmerston on the other. We agree with a contem- 
porary, “that there is throughout the book a marked hostility 
to Lord Palmerston, and that not on account of his less generous 
characteristics.” * Rightly to understand the relative positions 
of these illustrious and distinguished persons, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the aceount of them given by the biographer of 
Stockmar, derived, no doubt, from Stockmar himself. “ A certain 
antagonism had long existed between Palmerston and the Prince 
Consort. The Prince could not approve of the restless, interfer- 
ing, and demonstrative line of policy, which the Minister, since 
1848, had adopted more and more, which offended the Con- 
tinental Governments, injured England, and benefited nobody. 
The Prince stood up for the right of supervision belonging to the 
crown in foreign politics. This was again displeasing to the 
self-willed Lord, and the means and artifices he employed to escape 
from that control did not improve matters,” + Writing in June 
1849 to Lord John Russell in reference to a statement made by 
him as to the number of despatches received and sent out by the 
Foreign Office in 1845, the Prince observed, “ These 28,000 de- 
spatches in the year, Lord Palmerston must recollect come to you 
and to the Queen, as well as to himself.” + We now know that these 
words, as we read them by the light which after-events throw 
upon them, meant a great deal. Lord Palmerston, speaking of 
his ejection from office in December 1851, told his brother that 
his removal “ was due to a cabal of despotic courts of the Con- 
tinent in concert with our own ;” and writing seven years after 
the time of his removal, when the anger naturally caused by it 
had had time to cool, and he had had opportunity to correct his 
first impressions as to its cause, had they been erroneous, he 
wrote, “The real ground for my dismissal was a weak truckling 
to the hostile intrigues of the Orleans family, Austria, Russia, 





* “The Nonconformist.” 
+ Stockmar’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 458. t Vol. ii. p. 64. 
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Saxony, and Bavaria, and in some degree of the present Prussian 
Government. All these parties found their respective views and 
systems of policy thwarted by the course pursued by the British 
Government, and they thought that, if they could remove the 
Minister, they would change the policy. They had for a long 
time past effectually poisoned the mind of the Queen and Prince 
against me, and John Russell, giving way, rather encouraged than 
discountenanced the desire of the Queen to remove me from the 
Foreign Office.”* Although Mr. Martin affects to find it “hard 
to believe that Lord Palmerston himself would have wished this 
letter to appear as embodying his final convictions,” + we see 
no grounds for Mr. Martin’s difficulty. The “ silent guide of the 
English court” was constantly passing to and fro between the 
Palace and Germany, and probably secret, unofticial messages 
from the despotic courts were brought by the irresponsible 
Minister, with the intention, and in the end the result, of poison- 
ing the minds of the Queen and the Prince against the responsible 
Minister, who was emphatically the Minister of England. On 
the 4th May 1850, Lord John Russell, in a letter to the 
Queen, from which Mr. Martin extracts two sentences, in- 
formed her Majesty of his determination “no longer to remain 
in office with Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary.” { In the 
same letter he said, “I feel strongly that the Queen ought not to 
be exposed to the enmity of Austria, France, and Russia, on 
account of her Minister.”§ It is remarkable, and not very con- 
sistent with this feeling, that within a short time after writing 
these words, Lord John gave in the House of Commons his well- 
known description of Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary. 
“ My noble friend,” he said, “ will not be the Minister of Austria, 
he will not be the Minister of Russia, he will not be the Minister 
of France ; he will be the Minister of England.” This was under- 
stood by Sir Robert Peel as intended to contrast the conduct of 
Lord Palmerston with that of Lord Aberdeen.|| The majority in 
favour of Mr. Roebuck’s resolution, that the foreign policy of the 
Government had been calculated to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the country, and the demonstrations of Lord Palmerston’s 





* Vol. ii. p. 422, quoted from Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s “ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,” vol, ii. pp. 316, 317. 

t+ Ibid., note. t Vol. ii. p. 278, note. § Vol. ii. p. 278, note. 

|| “ What was the meaning of that declaration? The noble Lord has too 
much prudence and discretion to point a sarcasm against three of the 
greatest powers of Europe, but he could afford to be very liberal with such 
weapons when directed against his predecessors.' My construction of that 
passage was, that the noble Lord meant to contrast the conduct of the 
noble Lord the member for Tiverton with the conduct of Lord Aberdeen.” 
—Sir R, Peel's last Speech, 28th June 1850, 
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popularity both in Parliament and the country to which the vote 
of the House of Commons gave rise, baffled for the time any in- 
tention of his removal from the Foreign Office. That this was a 
mortification to the Court can easily be understood, and it was 
determined to make Lord Palmerston feel the different estimation 
in which he was held in the Palace from that in which he was 
held in the country. In the previous year, 1549, the Queen had 
reminded the Foreign Secretary that the ultimate control of his 
office rested with the Prime Minister, and that the despatches sub- 
mitted for her approval should therefore pass through the hands of 
Lord John Russell. Complaints continued tobe made by her Majesty 
of Lord Palmerston’s want of attention to this rule, and the vote 
of the House of Commons was quickly followed by the Queen’s 
well-known memorandum of 12th August 1850. The courtier 
mind of Mr. Martin is startled at Mr. Evelyn Ashley * plainly 
describing this paper as “the Queen’s angry memorandum,” and 
again as “a paper written in anger by a lady as well as by a 
Sovereign.” | We will transcribe the- memorandum, that our 
readers may judge for themselves how far the epithet is justly 
applied :— 


“With reference to the conversation about Lord Palmerston,” 
writes the Queen to Lord John Russell, ‘‘ which the Queen had with 
Lord John Russell the other day, and Lord Palmerston’s disavowal 
that he ever intended any disrespect to her by the various neglects 
of which she has had so long and so often to complain, she thinks it 
right, in order to prevent any mistake for the future, to explain what 
it is she requires from the Foreign Secretary. She requires—lst, 
That he will distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, in order 
that the Queen may know as distinctly to what she has given her 
royal sanction. 2nd, Having once given her sanction to a measure, 
that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such 
an act she must consider as a failure in sincerity towards the crown, 
and justly to be visited by the exercise of her constitutional right of 
dismissing that Minister. She expects to be kept informed of what 
passes between him and the Foreign Ministers before important 
decisions are taken based upon that intercourse ; to receive the foreign 
despatches in good time, and to have the drafts for her approval sent 
to her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents 
before they must be sent off. The Queen thinks it best that Lord 
John Russell should show this letter to Lord Palmerston.” 


The paper was accordingly shown to Lord Palmerston, who 
took a copy of it, and assured the Premier he “ would not fail to 
attend to the directions which it contains.” f 





* Vol. ii. p, 395. 
+ Ashley’s “Life of Lord Palmerston,” vol. i. p. 305. 
t Vol. ii. p. 305, 306. 
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“The voice was Jacob’s voice, but the hands were the hands of 
Esau.” It is impossible not to see that this memorandum, if not 
written or dictated, yet was inspired, by the Prince, “ guided,” no 
doubt, by Stockmar, for the purpose of obtaining the “ supervision 
and control” which they claimed for the Crown in foreign politics. 
The whole tone of the letter, and the somewhat undignified 
threat of dismissal it contains, justify the application to it of the 
term “angry.” More serious is the question, how far was this 
memorandum in its spirit and principle constitutional ? 

The memorandum was thought by some of Lord Palmerston’s 
friends to imply an affront which he ought not to have borne. 
From the Prince’s memorandum, to which we shall immediately 
refer, it appears that Lord Palmerston himself deemed “ the 
accusation that he had been wanting in respect for the Queen 
was an imputation:on his honour as a gentleman, and if he could 
have made himself guilty of it,* he was almost not fit to be 
tolérated in society.” He therefore requested an interview with 
the Prince, and they met on 17th August 1850. The Prince, 
in the very interesting memorandum to which we have referred, 
and which we regret the limits of our available space prevent our 
quoting in full, ‘thus records what took place :—‘ Lord Palmer- 
ston was very much agitated, shook, and had tears in his eyes, 
so as quite to move me, who never under any circumstances had 
known him otherwise than with a bland smile on his face.” A 
long conversation followed, and it is abundantly clear that Stock- 
mars biographer was fully justified in saying that ‘‘a certain 
antagonism” had long existed, not only between Lord Palmerston 
and the Prince, but that he might have added, between Lord 
Palmerston and the Queen herself. ‘The Queen had often latterly 
almost invariably differed from the line of policy pursued by 
Lord Palmerston. She had always openly stated her objections, 
but when overruled by the Cabinet, or convinced from political 
reasons that it would be more prudent to waive her objections, 
she knew her constitutional position too well not to give her full 
support to whatever was done on the part of the Government. 
She never found a matter ‘ intact’ nor a question in which we were 
not already compromised when it was submitted to her. She 
had no means of knowing what passed in the Cabinet, nor what 
passed between Lord Palmerston and the Foreign Ministers in their 
conferences, but what Lord Palmerston chose to tell her, or what 
she found in the newspapers. She now lost much time in disputing 
with Lord John and Lord Palmerston about the wording of despatches 








* We presume the memorandum was in German, and that the Prince is 
not responsible for this singular phrase. 
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which was most unprofitable.” The interview closed with an 
attempt on the Prince’s part to obtain a categorical answer to a 
question as to what Lord Palmerston would do should a certain 
emergency arise in reference to the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein. 
“ After a full hour’s conversation on this subject we were, however, 
interrupted: without my being able to get a positive answer.” 
Though nothing decisive came of this discussion, Lord John told 
the Prince “that he thought what had passed had done a great 
deal of good.” * It is clear from this that the relations between 
the Sovereign and her Consort, on the one hand, and her Foreign 
Minister on the other, were so strained that at any moment a 
rupture between them might take place. Nor were additional cir- 
cumstances tending still further to increase the strain long wanting. 
In the autumn of this year (1850) General Haynau came to 
England, and paid a visit to Barclay’s brewery, where he met with 
a rough reception by the men employed by the firm. This gave 
rise to fresh complications between the Queen and her Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Palmerston submitted to Lord John Russell the 
draft of a note, expressing to the Austrian Government the regret 
of her Majesty’s Government at what had occurred. It contained, 
however, a paragraph which Lord John Russell, in writing to the 
Queen, stated that he regarded as “ derogatory to the honour of the 
nation, as if no one could be safe in this country who was 
obnoxious to the public feeling, and discourteous to Austria, as it 
charged General Haynau (a distinguished Austrian) with showing 
a want of propriety in coming to England.” . In this opinion the 
Queen concurred, and the Premier communicated to the Foreign 
Secretary her Majesty’s views and his own. It then appeared 
that the note had, without waiting for the royal approval, been 
sent to the Austrian Minister. Lord John Russell advised her 
Majesty to insist on its withdrawal, and the substitution of another 
note, omitting the objectionable paragraph. After some resistance, 
and a threat of resignation on the part of Lord Palmerston, he 
quietly submitted to the course advised by the Premier.f After 
this, things seem to have gone on quietly until the arrival of 
Kossuth in England in the autumn of 1851. The Hungarian 
leader some time after his landing denounced in unmeasured 
terms the Sovereigns of Russia and Austria, with whom Eng- 
land was at peace. Notwithstanding this, Lord Palmerston was 
willing to give Kossuth the interview which he naturally de- 
sired, for the purpose of thanking our Government for their active 
and successful interference on his behalf. The Austrian Minister 
was desired to leave England should this interview take place, and 
in deference to the views of the Cabinet, Lord Palmerston re- 





* Vol. ii. p. 307 et seq. t Vol, ii. p, 324-26. 
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luctantly intimated he would avoid a meeting with Kossuth. 
Kossuth left England, but some of his English friends presented 
addresses to Lord Palmerston, thanking him for what he had done 
towards securing the safety and freedom of “the illustrious 
patriot and exile.” In some of these addresses the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria were spoken of as “odious and detestable 
oppressors,” and “merciless tyrants and despots.” Lord Palmer- 
ston expressed himself “extremely flattered and highly gratified ” 
by these addresses, but he added that it could not be expected 
that he should concur in some of the expressions they contained. 
The Queen took alarm. She wrote to Lord John Russell, “ It is no 
question with the Queen whether she pleases the Emperor of Russia 
or not, but whether she gives him a just cause of complaint or not ;” 

and at her Majesty’s request the matter was brought under con- 
sideration of the Cabinet, “which strongly expressed its opinion 

that, in receiving these objectionable addresses, Lord Palmerston had 
shown a want of proper caution.” * The Prince took no ostensible 
part in these transactions, but his real views on them are revealed 

by Stockmar, then resident in England. “Ever since I returned 

here,” he wrote to a foreign correspondent, “ therefore, for the last 

two months, he [Lord Palmerston] has been guilty of follies, which 

confirm me more and more in my former opinion, that he is not 

quite right in his mind. The Prince might have felt strongly 

tempted to rush in and throw him out, but he quite agreed with 

my advice, which was, that he ought to remain a mere spectator, 

as I feel certain, if Palmerston requires another thrust his 

colleagues themselves will give it.” + This letter admirably illus- 

trates the craft and subtlety of the writer. 

The opportunity for the “thrust,” so long and eagerly desired, 
soon arrived. The coup. d'état by Louis Napoleon in December 
1851, and the approval of that step expressed by Lord Palmerston 
without consulting the Cabinet, afforded an occasion to get rid of the 
“ Minister of England.” Lord John Russell, after passing a painful 
week, such as, he told the Queen, in the course of his long political 
career he had never before passed, most reluctantly cae to the con- 
clusion that the conduct of Foreign Affairs could not longer be left 
in Lord Palmerston’s hands with advantage to the country. “ You 
will readily imagine,” writes the Prince to the Premier, “ that the , 
news of the sudden termination of your difference with Lord Palmer- 
ston has taken us much by surprise, as we were wont to see such 
differences terminate in his carrying his points and leaving the 
defence of them to his colleagues, and the discredit of them to 
the Queen.” { Stockmar’s biographer, no doubt on Stockmar’s 








* Vol. ii. p. 407-11. + Stockmar’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 458, 
+ Vol. ii. p. 411-18. 
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authority, reveals the fact that “immediately after the coup d'état, 
the Queen and Prince discussed the line to be observed by England 
with regard to this event, Jt was settled that it must be a policy 
of abstinence and neutrality.”* This is quite consistent with Mr. 
Martin’s narrative of this transaction.¢ If the facts be so, no 
wonder that a man of high spirit and high feeling like Lord 
Palmerston, the Minister responsible to Parliament and the 
country for England’s foreign policy, should feel aggrieved that 
her policy on so important a matter as our relations with France 
should be settled by the Queen and Prince without reference to 
him, but with the aid and advice of their “silent guide” and 
irresponsible minister. It was very generally believed that Lord 
Palmerston’s dismissal was chiefly due to Prince Albert and 
partly to foreign intrigues. In consequence of this popular 
belief, Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador, thought fit to 
write to Lord John Russell expressly disclaiming that Russian 
“representations had anything to do with the recent change in 
the Foreign Office.” Lord John replied that “the change had 
taken place on grounds entirely connected with the dignity of the 
Crown and the character of the country.” Baron Brunnow’s 
letter, the Queen wrote, “is very presuming, as it insinuates the 
possibility of changes of Government in this country taking place 
at the instigation of foreign Ministers, and the Queen is glad that 
Lord John gave him a dignified answer.” { That official repre- 
sentations were ever made on the subject of a change of any Eng- 
lish Minister we do not for a moment think, but, nevertheless, we 
believe that Lord Palmerston, with his great experience of foreign 
Courts and their policy, was not likely to be wrong in the judg- 
ment which he formed as to the causes of his removal, and which 
judgment there is no reason to think he ever-altered up to the close 
of his life. 

It is clear that soon after the outbreak of the Crimean war, the 
antagonism between the Prince and Lord Palmerston revived,§ 
and it must therefore have been galling to the Prince when, in 
1855, in a dark and terrible day, and on the disastrous failure 
of the Crimean war, under the control of his favourite Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen, the “ nation, guided by unerring instinct, reposed 


.its confidence in Lord Palmerston at a time when no one seemed left 


to confide in.” Whatever the mutual feelings of the Prince and 
the Premier might have been at the outset of their new relations, 
they rapidly improved on better acquaintance. “ After all,” said 
Richard Cobden on his deathbed, “ Palmerston was always a very 
generous enemy.” It is in perfect keeping with this character of 





* “Stockmar’s Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 460. + Life, vol. ii. p, 411. 
t Vol. ii. p. 423. § Ibid., pp. 534, 535, 589, 540, 
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Lord Palmerston that we find him, during the first year of his first 
premiership, saying of the Prince, “Till my present position gave 
me so many cpportunities of seeing his Royal Highness, I had no 
idea of his possessing such eminent qualities as he has, and how 
fortunate it is for the country that the Queen married such a 
Prince.” * 

The second volume closes at the opening of 1854, in the 
earlier stages of the Crimean war, and while the Prince’s unpopu- 
larity, caused by the discovery that he had long taken part in the 
government of the country, was at its height. The same letter 
from which in an earlier part of this paper we quoted the Prince’s 
description of his position on his first arrival, very accurately 
describes the state of affairs in 1854: “ As I have kept quiet, and 
caused no scandal and all went well, no one has troubled himself 
about me and my doings, and any one who wished to pay me a 
compliment at a public dinner or meeting extolled my ‘ wise absti- 
nence from interfering in political matters.’ Now, when the present 
journalistic controversies have brought to light the fact that I had 
for years taken an active interest in political matters, the public, 
instead of feeling surprise at my reserve, and the tact with. which 
I have avoided thrusting myself forward, fancies itself betrayed 
because it felt it had been self-deceived.” + It is evident that the 
Queen and the Prince felt deeply aggrieved at the outburst of popu- 
lar suspicion and distrust, of which the Prince was the object.; 

The following testimony from the Queen herself to the Prince’s 
capacity for business is interesting : “ Albert grows daily fonder of 
politics and business, and is wonderfully fit for both, showing such 
perspicacity and courage.” Her Majesty adds, “ And J grow 
daily to dislike both more and more. We women are not made 
for governing, and if we are good women, we must dislike these 
masculine occupations.” Amidst much to which we should like 
to call attention, we have space only for one more extract, which 
we make on account of its bearing on the events of this time, and 
on the present phase of the Eastern Question. It is taken from a 
memorandum on the subject of the then approaching Crimean 
war, written by the Prince in October 1853, for the consideration 
of the Cabinet :— 


‘‘In acting as auxiliaries to the Turks, we ought to be quite sure 
that they have no object in view foreign to our interests and duty ; 
that they do not aim at war while we aim at peace; that they 
do not, instead of merely resisting the attempt of Russia to obtain a , 
protectorate over the Greek population incompatible with their own 
independence, seek to obtain themselves the power of imposing a 





* Vol. ii, p. 429, t Vol. ii. p. 560. 
t Ibid., pp. 541, 542, 563, 
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more oppressive rule of two millions of fanatic Mussulmans over twelve 
millions of Christians ; that they do not try to turn the tables upon the 
weaker power, now that, backed by England and France, they have 
themselves becomethe strongest. There can be little doubt, and it isvery 
natural thatthe fanatical party at Constantinopleshould havesuch views; 
but to engage our fleet as an auxiliary force for such purposes, would 
be fighting against our own interests, policy, and feelings. From this it 
would result, that if our forces are to be employed for any purpose, 
however defensive, as an auxiliary to Turkey, we must insist upon 
keeping not only the conduct of the negotiations, but also the power 
of peace and war in our own hands, and that Turkey refusing this, 
we can no longer take part for her. It will be said that England 
and Europe have a strong interest, setting all Turkish considerations 
aside, that Constantinople and the Turkish territory should not fall 
into the hands of Russia, and that they should in the last extremity 
even go to war to prevent such an overthrow of the balance of power. 
This must be admitted, and such a war may be right and wise; but 
this would be a war, not for the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, but merely for the interests of the European Powers 
of civilisation. It ought to be carried on unshackled by obligations 
to the Porte, and will probably lead, in the peace which must be the 
object ‘of that war, to the obtaining of arrangements more consonant 
with the well-understood interests of Europe, of Christianity, of 
liberty, and civilisation, than the reimposition of the ignorant, 
barbarian, and despotic yoke of the Mussulman over the most fertile 
and favoured portion of Europe.” * 


In the opinions here expressed, Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon 
and Sir J. Graham fully agreed. Lord John Russell “very much 
agreed” with the memorandum. Lord Palmerston, on the other 
hand, thought we ought “at all hazards to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.” He scouted the idea that we should 
make the war the means for securing from the Porte such a 
recognition of the rules of European civilisation in respect to the 
treatment of her Christian subjects as the Prince foresaw would, 
unless granted and acted upon, be the fruitful source of future 
disquiet and warfare in Europe. The concluding portion of the 
Prince’s memorandum pointed, in Lord Palmerston’s jugdment, at 
“ expelling from Europe the Sultan and his two million of Mussul- 
man subjects.” A reconstruction of ‘‘ Turkey, he thought, meant 
neither more nor less than its subjection to Russia, direct or in- 
direct, immediate, or for a time delayed.” + The view taken by the 
Prince and the other distinguished men we have named, was, as 
the events of the present time show, the statesmanlike view of the 
question. With such conflicting opinions as to the end and 
objects for which they were about to go to war, no wonder the 





* Vol. ii. pp. 525-27, + Ibid., p, 528. 
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Crimean war was the occasion of the break-up of the Aberdeen 
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ve Here then we pause. The third volume, completing the work, 
ry is announced as advancing towards completion. On its appear- 
85 ance we hope to resume and conclude our review of the remark- 
. able career, the memory of which is enshrined in this biography. 
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1. Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Turkey, presented 

to Parliament in 1876. 
. Bulgarian Horrors, and the Question of the East. By the 


Right Honourable W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 
. The Times. 1875 and 1876. 
. The Pall-Mall Gazette. 1875’and 1876. 
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HEN in the early part of 1875 disturbances on the Monte- 
negrin frontier, followed by insurrection in Herzegovina, 
were announced, few probably anticipated the threatening state 
of affairs which now exists throughout Europe, owing, in some 
measure, to proceedings in England avowedly taken on the plea 
of humanity, but really calculated gravely to imperil it, and to 
enable Russia to attain a position more menacing to Europe than 
that which the Crimean war forced her to relinquish. So it has 
happened, however; popular indignation, justly excited by out- 
rages execrable, but by no means unprecedented, has been most 
improperly fomented and directed, with the result of dangerously 
weakening the influence and action of the British Government, 
serving the purposes of Russian aggression, inflaming Maho- 
metan fanaticism, and prolonging a sanguinary and useless 
struggle until the passions roused, and the hopes created, 
threaten Europe with war previously in the last degree im- 
probable. 

The wretched condition of European Turkey, now, probably, 
little, if at all, better than it was before the Crimean war, is, 
we believe, in a great measure due to Russian intrigue, inces- 
santly directed to the destruction of Turkey, and to neglect 
on the part of England to exercise over the Turkish Government 
control which it was her right and duty to exercise. Placed as 
Turkey has been, her regeneration would have been miraculous. 
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The decadence which has steadily progressed was to be expected, 
and it has now to be determined whether the Crimean war is to 
prove so much blood and treasure wasted, and whether the object 
which France and England fought hard to secure is to be relin- 
quished without even an effort to retain it. 

The history of Russian aggression ought to be an instructive 
one to every other power. Going back no further than the com- 
mencement of the present century, we find her in 1804 pursuing 
in respect to Servia a course very similar to that which she has 
recently taken; until in 1809 Turkey was regularly invaded. 
Relief came in 1812, in the shape of Napoleon’s march to Mos- 
cow. During the six years following the Greek revolution of 
1821, Turkey was the scene of massacres and atrocities which 
led to English interference, and to an alliance in 1826 with 
Russia against Turkey, entered into on the understanding that 
neither contracting power should seek any exclusive territorial or 
commercial advantages. How this engagement was violated by 
Russia has been well described in the last “ Edinburgh Review ” 
(page 561). By a convention extorted from Turkey in October 
1826, Russia gained the semi-independence of’ Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Servia ; and opening the Dardanelles to Russian mer- 
chant vessels—changes which “secured to the commercial 
interests and religious influence of Russia advantages as great 
as she could have obtained by war.” Turkey suffered severely ; 
she lost Greece, and, for a considerable time, her military power 
in Asia, as well as in Europe. A little later, after France had 
joined the alliance, and the Turkish fleet had been destroyed at 
Navarino, Russia again invaded Turkey (April 1828); was only 
prevented from marching on Constantinople by the threatened 
action of England; and, even then, wrung from Turkey the dis- 
astrous peace of Adrianople, which gave to Russia “complete 
command of the navigable mouths of the Danube,” and ‘the 
whole eastern coast of the Black Sea.” 

Thus was England outwitted, and Russia aggrandised. Such 
was the result of a close, cordial, and disinterested alliance with 
Russia, in the interests of justice and humanity. 

Next came the struggle in 1832 between Turkey and her own 
subject, the Pasha of Egypt, whose successes were cut short by 
Russia, who assumed the character of the protector of Turkey. 
This state of things came to an end in 1840; when the allies in- 
tervened, and effected the restoration of Syria to the Porte. 

Little more than ten years later Russia was again moving to- 
wards Turkey; her action being this time denounced by all 
Europe. Lord Palmerston thus described * her proceedings— 









* Letter to Lord Clarendon, 22d May 1853. 
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ed, “The policy and practice of the Russian Government has always 
to been to push forward its encroachments as fast, and as far, as the 
ect apathy or want of firmness of other Governments would allow it to 
in- go; but always to stop and retire when it was met with decided re- 
sistance, and then to wait for the next favourable opportunity to 
we make another spring on the victim. In furtherance of this policy the 
Russian Government always has had two strings to its bow ; moderate 
wl language and disinterested professions at St. Petersburg and London ; 
ns active aggression by its agents on the scene of operations. If the 
as aggressions succeed locally, the St. Petersburg Government adopts 
d. them as a fait accompli, which it did not intend, but cannot in honour 
S- recede from. If the local agents fail, they are disavowed and re- 
of called, and the language previously held is appealed to as a proof 
h that the agents have overstepped their instructions.” 
h 
ut In the summer of 1853 the intention of Russia to attack 
or Turkey was evident, and England determined to assist in repel- 
y ling the aggression—in defending not Turkish misrule (then as 
‘ now known to be excessive), but Turkish territory from Russian 
r encroachment. England acted, wrote the Prince Consort, “in 
, the interests of the European Powers, and of civilisation.” The 


. Turks were to be preserved, not for their own value, but as a 

necessity imposed by the requirements of Europe and of civilisa- 
tion—a necessity existing to-day perhaps more strongly than it 
! then existed. Then as now, Russia, while professing peace, so 
| acted as to endanger it. Then as now she disclaimed aggressive 
intentions, while her every act was one of aggression, direct or 
indirect. On the 25th September the Queen wrote—“ It is evi- 
dent that Russia has deceived us in pretending that she did not 
aim at the establishment of any new right.” The Russian Mini- 
ster, Nesselrode, had at last shown his hand. “ He has,” said 
the Prince Consort, “shown his cloven foot, and let the cat out 
of the bag. . . . But how to avoid an European war, for only 
with the most dishonourable cowardice on the part of the Powers 
could the demands be conceded by them which are set up.” 
The same game was played by Russia up to the last moment, 
Between the Vienna note and the Berlin memorandum there is 
no little similarity. Demands then made find their counterpart 
in those which were to be enforced had the Sumarakoff mission 
succeeded. Even when the Pruth was crossed all intention of 
war was disclaimed. Lord Clarendon wrote—* Thus the Court 
of St. Petersburg proceeds under the name of peace to obtain all 
the advantages of war”—an operation which has been again 
witnessed during the last few months. In many respects, in- 
deed, history appears to be now repeating itself. Mr. Gladstone 
seems now to have acted very much as Lord Aberdeen (with 
perhaps far greater justification) acted in 1853—action to which 
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the Prince Consort thus referred *—“ Aberdeen is quite right, 
and is to be honoured and applauded for maintaining, as he 
does, that we must deal with our enemies as honourable men, 
and deal honourably towards them; but that is no reason why 
we should think that they are so in fact; this is what he does, 
and maintains that it is right to do so.” All that is now known 
in respect to the extremely beneficial influence which Prince 
Albert exercised on important affairs of State, points to the pro- 
bability that, had he lived, some of the questionable Liberal 
foreign policy of late years would have been avoided. He 
clearly saw that a policy of selfish isolation is likely to recoil 
upon England, whatever may be her insular advantages. Al- 
ready the existing state of Europe threatens embarrassment, and 
perhaps danger, to England, arising in a great measure from 
the refusal to act upon this principle. 

It has been said, and we believe not without considerable 
truth, that the Crimean war was blundered into, blundered 
through, and blundered out of. However this may be, it is now 
clear that of the errors committed, not one has been more disas- 
trous in its effects than that pointed out by the Queen to Lord 
Clarendon, entering on such a task without previously imposing 
conditions on the Turks—an error virtually repeated at the close of 
thewar. It is, however, possible to look back with legitimate satis- 
faction at the course followed by the political party (Conserva- 
tive) then in opposition ; it was thus noticed by the “Times ”—* It 
has been greatly to the credit of our people that, under circum- 
stances of no small irritation, they have forborne from embarrass- 
ing the course of negotiation by an indiscreet exercise of their 
right of public meeting, and have left diplomacy every oppor- 
tunity for averting the scourge with which we are threatened.” 
It would have been indeed well had equal discretion been ob- 
served during the past autumn, when the “Times” might with 
signal advantage have repeated the sound and salutary advice— 
‘“‘that there was much more at stake than their blind guides 
chose to admit ””—given to the people when the pressure of the 
Crimean war had begun to be felt—advice eminently needed 
during several weeks of September and October last, during 
which imprudent and misleading language was almost the only 
language that could make itself heard, 

The Treaty of Paris affirmed the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire, and placed it under the protection of 
Europe ; the Turkish Government on their part undertaking to 
reform the administration of the Empire ; and the promise being 
recorded in the treaty. It is not credible that when this 





* Letter to Baron Stockmar, September 1853. 
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it, arrangement was made, it was supposed that the necessary 
he reform would be spontaneously effected ; indeed, Lord Palmers- 
n, ton held and declared that the treaty sufficiently provided the 
ly means of enforcement. How far this has been the case, and 
8, how far the arrangement has proved sufficient, will be apparent 
n as we go on. 

e The following extracts are from a remarkable letter which 
)~ lately appeared* in the “Times.” It will be seen that the tactics 
ll of Russia before the Crimean war were very similar to those 
e which were on the point of succeeding in May last. : 
lL “Eleven years ago I left Turkey, where I had been residing in an 
1 official capacity for twelve years. During that time I was in con- 
: stant communication, first, with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and, 


afterwards, with Lord Dalling (then Sir Henry Bulwer), and also with 
Rashid Pasha, and his two successors, Fuad and Aali Pashas... . 
In whatever character Russia may now seek to appear, anxiety to 
force on the rulers of Turkey a better system of government, or to 
win for the Christian populations greater privileges or a greater 
amount of civil or religious liberty, was not then her object. She de- 
sired rather to render all government impossible, and then to replace 
the Sultan by the Czar. To this end all her intrigues were directed, 
and so confident was she at one time of success, that her agents 
made no secret of their intentions. I believe firmly that war then 
became a necessity, and that if it had not been made, a series of in- 
ternal revolutions, more or less openly supported by Russia, would 
have accomplished the object her Government had in view. . . . The 
war was over; and with its close one of the main objects for which 
it was undertaken seemed forgotten; and Turkey, instead of being 
forced into a groove of progress, and kept there, was allowed to go 
on in her old way. . . . Had Lord Stratford de Redcliffe been allowed 
to have his own way, matters might have taken a different course. 
. . . The letters of the ‘Roving Englishman’ blinded both public and 
Government to the sterling value of their representative, and he was 
recalled ; and in a few short months the prestige, not onby of English 
arms, but of English diplomacy, was utterly gone. The great 
Eitchee . . . was replaced by Sir Henry Bulwer, whose chief aim 
seemed to be to prove that all his predecessor had done, or attempted 
to do, was wrong. . . . Russia came again to the front, and by a 
systematic neglect of opportunities we lost all the advantages which 
the war had created... . Sir Henry Bulwer, who believed that 
every difficulty could be financed through, gave an impetus to the 
taste the Turks had already acquired for borrowing, . . . and the 
result was increased facilities for raising the wind, and increased in- 
genuity in devising new methods of taxation. . . . I ventured then 
to raise my humble voice against this, to me, unutterable folly, and 
I well remember, in two interviews I had with Earl Russell, when he 
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* Under the initials E. H., 21st September 1876, 
[Vol. CVIL No, CCXI.]—New Senizs, Vol. LI. No.1. 
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was Minister for Foreign Affairs, how his Lordship, to use a mild 
term, ridiculed my want of faith in the regeneration of Turkey, and 
the wisdom of my objections to the course we were pursuing. . . . 
I am certain now, as I was then, that had England after the 
Crimean war sternly and unrelentingly insisted upon the perform- 
ance of only half the promises so lavishly made, instead of being con- 
tented with flimsy promises and flowing despatches, we should not 
now have to bewail, and perhaps to resent, the terrible atrocities of 
the last few months.” 


The lately deposed Sultan, Abdool Aziz, came to the throne 
in 1861. An imperial proclamation enjoining financial order 
and economy was at once issued ; other administrative forms 
were gone through ; and to a question put on the 27th June by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the House of Lords, Lord Wode- 
house’s reply was that a new era of practical and salutary reform 
was about to commence for the Turkish Empire. 

In 1862 the Turkish strongholds in Servia were given up, and 
in 1867 Belgrade was abandoned by the Turks, but the Servians 
were not contented; they demanded Svornick, an important 
strategic point on the Drina. Thus was the Pansclavic game 
being played, while Russia was working according to her wont. 
In 1863 Lord Palmerston thus wrote *— 


“ As regards the Russian Government, I look upon the insurrec- 
tion (in Poland) as a just penalty awarded by Heaven for the intrigues 
fomented by that Government in instigating rebellion against the 
Sultan in Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and Bosnia, in the coming 
spring. . . . For the present Russia herself suffers the evil she wishes 
to inflict upon a harmless neighbour. In this I refer to the 100,000 
rifles the Russian Government has clandestinely sent to Servia and 
Bosnia, and to the host of agents provocateurs likewise dispatched by 
Russia to stir up rebellion in Turkey.” 


Six years later the whole Pansclavic plan was unfolded in a 
work t (published in Russia) by General Fadaieff. Austria was 
described as the most formidable enemy, because able to prevent 
a Russian attack on Turkey, and to excite, through Gallicia, in- 
surrection in Russian Poland. It was, therefore, laid down that 
“ Austria must be destroyed.” Speedy action was insisted on, 
Russia being, it was argued, bound to fight Austria and Prussia 
while the Sclavonians in those two countries yet remained un- 
Germanised. Even defeat in such a cause was described as a 
gain, inasmuch as it would “draw tighter the bonds between 
Russia and kindred races, and fortify Russia for the future.” 





* Letter to Baron Brunnow. . 
+ “ Opinion on the Eastern Question ”—translation published in London 


in 1871, 
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The events of 1870, however, created new forces which, for a 
time at any rate, upset General Fadaieff’s calculations. The 
Russian policy which had permitted notorious Sclav agitators and 
sympathisers from Austria to be received at St. Petersburg by 
the Czar himself with marks of honour, was put in abeyance ; 
the Russian press changed its tone accordingly ; and a little later 
was announced that Northern alliance of which some of the 
fruits are beginning to be visible to Western Europe. Elsewhere, 
however, the Pansclavic game went on as theretofore, Central 
agencies at Moscow and Vienna sowed insurrection in the pro- 
vinces of Turkey, while at Constantinople General Ignatieff 
played the part of the disinterested supporter of the Sultan 
against his rebellious subjects, and obtained such influence over 
the incompetent Abdool Aziz, that the plans of Russia were on 
the very point of realisation when the refusal of England to 
assent to the Berlin Memorandum, the dethronement of the 
Sultan, and the presence of a powerful British fleet, forced opera- 
tions into another channel. 

The war of 1870 enabled Russia to repudiate one of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Paris,- England not resisting, and 
the form of solemn general acquiescence in the remainder, with 
which it did not suit Russia then to interfere, being gone 
through. In Central Asia Russian aggression had for many 
years progressed steadily and successfully, until at last England 
interfered to the extent of obtaining from the Russian Govern- 
ment a distinct pledge that Khiva should not be annexed—a 
promise scarcely given ere it was “Shamelessly broken,” England 
remaining quiescent. 

The Turkish Government appears from the date of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe’s departure to have progressed steadily towards 
ruin. Nothing was done to retard the pace, but much was done 
to accelerate it. The Koran forbids debt, and the Turks had 
kept clear of it until taken in hand by European financiers, who 
supplied them, on ruinous terms, with money of which much 
never reached the public treasury, and very much that did reach 
it was recklessly squandered. A story told by Lord Russell of 
six millions sterling, or thereabouts, embezzled by one Pasha, at 
one operation, illustrates the culpable neglect of the protecting 
Power as well as the wretched condition of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Foreign loans, however, might have benefited Turkey 
had England properly fulfilled the trust undertaken. That this 
could, and ought to, have been done is beyond reasonable doubt. 
Turkey virtually. was, and long had been; in a state of “ tute- 
lage, which,” as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe* has pointed out, “ if 





* Letter to the “ Times,” 3d January 1876, 
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it had been steadily, as of right, enforced, would have saved the 
Porte from its present embarrassments.” As was natural under 
the circumstances thus created, or allowed to exist, the Turkish 
Government viewed the recommendations and remonstrances 
which they received as made simply in conventional deference 
to principles acknowledged elsewhere, and treated them accord- 
ingly. 

“Since 1772 she [Russia] has doubled her territories. Within eighty 
years she has advanced 350 leagues on the road to Vienna and to Paris. 
She has swallowed up half Sweden, and of Poland as much as would 
make another Austrian Empire. She has conquered from Persia 
about as much as the area of Great Britain. From Turkey she has 


wrested, by successive wars and treaties, States as large as Prussia was 
before the war of 1866,”* 


The foregoing description of the result of Russian aggression, 
up to the time when the Crimean war checked it, is given by a 
Russian, M. de Boukharow, who boasts that such extension, in 
such a time, is unexampled in history. And now the forward 
movement has recommenced, effected by means as tortuous as 
ever, and disavowed as long as disavowal remains possible; while 
further progress has perhaps been facilitated by recent proceed- 
ings in England, which will presently be described. 

In the early part of 1875 there were apparent on the Mon- 
tenegrin border symptoms of disturbance which gradually 
increased, and had by the middle of the summer extended to 
Herzegovina and the Bosnian frontier. Three months later the 
inability of the Porte to fulfil the engagements contracted with 
foreign creditors was announced. The nature of these disturb- 
ances was thus described in a memorandum forwarded to Lord 
Derby by Sir H. Elliott :— 


‘There can be no doubt that the insurrection was first brought 
about, and afterwards supported, by foreign influence. There was 
no particular reason, or any excess of oppression, to justify, or occa- 
sion, a rising of the people in 1875, beyond what has existed at any 
time since 1860... . Both the Montenegrins and the Dalma- 
tians have openly given every possible aid to the insurgents, and have, 
in fact, done everything that declared enemies to Turkey could have 
effected, short of sending their regular troops to take part in the 
insurrection. The so-called insurrection in Bosnia might be better 
termed an invasion by bands openly formed in Austrian Croatia and 
Servia ; it has never extended beyond the range of their operations.” + 


The Turkish Government had from the first protested against 
the means by which these disturbances were fomented, and had 





* The “ ' Edinburgh Review” for October 1876, p, 567. 
+ Blue Book, No, 3, p. 40. 
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pointed out that the movement was really one designed, with the 
countenance and connivance of adjoining States, to “ initiate and 
promote a Sclavic insurrection on the Austro-Ottoman border- 
land, aiming at the dissolution of both the Ottoman and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires.” 

At the beginning of the year just closed there appeared in the 
“Times”* a letter from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, which may 
well be studied by those who advocate the suicidal policy which 
he there denounces :— 


“The ‘ Times’ reopened the Eastern Question by advising a policy 
of total inaction on the part of England. You have since laboured 
in many leaders to justify that opinion, by dressing Turkey in the 
most humiliating colours. That Turkey is weak, fanatical, and mis- 
governed, no one can honestly deny; but to my apprehension it 
would be a great and hazardous mistake to infer from its condition 
in those respects that the best way for England is to leave it entirely 
alone. Among the Turkish statesmen are some, at least, who, in 
spite of their religious prejudices and defective knowledge, have saga- 
city enough to feel their wants, and prudence enough to bend rather 
than to break under the force of reasonable pressure. Nor are the 
Sultan’s Mussulman subjects so unmanageable as to give serious alarm 
to his Government when reforms of an unpopular kind are to be ear- 
ried into effect... . For England to be an idle looker-on seems 
hardly credible. Such an attitude with reference to interests so posi- 
tive, and perils so imminent, would be a virtual abdication of her high 
position and its attendant duties. True it is that of two evils she 
has only to choose the lesser, but the choice of either would be better 
than indifference alike degrading and dangerous. . . . There is no 
reason to distrust Russia at present, but Russia is, nevertheless, one 
of the same triumvirate which partitioned Poland; and the retire- 
ment of England might be taken as her opportunity. ... In a 
religious sense no Christian can sympathise with a Mussulman 
Government. It is on very different grounds that the Porte enlists 
on its side the good-will of some of, and the forbearance of all, the 
European Powers. Their interference, to the degree, and in the 
manner, proposed, has no other object but that of saving Europe at 
large from a general war, and some of the States from the injurious 
effects of a rival’s special aggrandisement.” 


So far as we can gather from the published despatches, and 
from all that has transpired since Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
wrote, the one thing which has really prevented the pacification 
of the Turkish provinces has been the attitude of Russia, whose 
aim appears to have been, and whose proceedings appear to have 
been directed, to prevent any peaceable solution really calculated 
to preserve and strengthen the integrity of the Turkish Empire, 





* 3d January 1876. 
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This appears to be the one real difficulty with which Lord Derby 
has had to deal, and which those who have censured his proceed- 
ings have either failed properly to appreciate, or unfairly kept 
out of sight. 

This difliculty was probably sufficiently evident to Lord Derby 
when, in accepting, with certain reservations, the proposals 
embodied in the Andrassy Note, he expressed doubts regarding 
the success of a scheme—to obtain a modus vivendi between the 
Christian and Mahometan populations—which would, every- 
thing showed, be opposed, and which was in fact effectually 
frustrated, by those whose projects would have been foiled by 
such success, This was no secret; it was discussed in many 
of the newspapers. The causes of failure were well and 
clearly described in the excellent letters of the “Times” Berlin 
and Vienna correspondents. The Austrian Government sincerely 
desired the pacification of the disturbed districts, but the object 
of Russia was to detach them as much as possible from Turkey, 
while Germany confined her efforts to the prevention of an open 
rupture between her two allies, Proposals emanating from 
three Powers thus situated were little likely to prove practic- 
able, and so it turned out. The attempts to treat with the 
insurgents, made by the Consular Commission established in 
August 1875, had failed owing to the same causes, The con- 
ditions offered had been refused by the insurgents, as was to be 
expected, unless, indeed, the Russian agents undid with one 
hand that which they had effected with the other, Lord Derby 
has been blamed for want of faith in the efficacy of these pro- 
posals ; the Blue Books show what they really amounted to, 
On the 14th February last Sir H. Elliott * told Lord Derby :— 


“The account of the encouragement and countenance given to 
the insurgents at Ragusa greatly exceeds all that I was prepared for. 
The Russian consulate is the open resort of the insurgent chiefs ; 
their correspondence is sent to the consul, who is a party to all 
their projects, and associates himself intimately with them. He 
does not appear to make an attempt to conceal the part he is play- 
ing, for on the occasion of the death of the chief Maxime, in one of 
the encounters, the Russian flag at the consulate was hoisted at half- 
mast, and M. Jonine himself joined the funeral procession. .. . 
Some of the wounded, when asked why they continue to struggle 
when the Porte is ready to grant all their demands, having answered 
plainly that they are bound to go on as long as they are told by 
Russia to doso. The assurances given at St. Petersburg ofthe wish 
of the Imperial Government that the insurgents would lay down 
their arms, must naturally go for nothing, as long as its official 
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representative, with whom they are in communication, encourages 
them to go on,” 


What was the reply of the Russian Government to Lord 
Derby’s remonstrance? Prince Gortchakow “ did not deny the 
facts,” but observed that ‘‘ he could not interfere with the feel- 
ings of humanity which had led M. Jonine to succour the 
wounded, and pay the last tribute of respect to a deceased 
friend ; nor could he disavow him on occount of these sentiments. 
. . « That the policy of the Imperial Government could not be 
misinterpreted ; it was clear and open as noonday; ... that M. 
Jonine had considerable influence in those parts, which could 
be usefully exercised by inducing the insurgents to submit, and 
the refugees to return to their homes.” * 

At the same interview with the British ambassador, the 
Prince said “that M. Jonine had been most instrumental in 
preventing the Prince of Montenegro from openly co-operating 
with the insurgents; and that he had strictly and successfully 
carried out his instructions to warn the Prince of Montenegro 
of the danger he would incur by acting against the pacific 
efforts of the European Powers.” When this assurance reached 
Lord Derby he was able to test its value by the following 
description, received six weeks earlier from Sir H, Elliott, 
of the Montenegrin Chief's appreciation of the danger referred 
to by Prince Gortchakow :— 


“ The Prince furnishes (punishes?) all those who join the insur- 
gents without authorisation ; but he sends about a fifth part of his 
effective forces into the Herzegovina. Not to overtire these poor 
people, His Highness takes care to change them at the end of each 
expedition, or when their provisions are exhausted. Reforms alone, 
it is stated, will never put an end to the insurrection, so long as the 
insurgents and their Montenegrin friends have only to cross the 
frontier to be in safety.” t 


From Vienna, Sir A. Buchanan pointed out to Lord Derby 
(18th March) the impossibility of pacification without “the 
troops and the money” which were “evidently indispensable 
for re-peopling the country,” but which it was not in the power 
of the Turkish Government to furnish. It was also stated— 
“There is much reason to fear that the insurrection, which 
Count Andrassy considers is already under his control, may 
continue to be a serious drain on the resources of the Porte, if 
it does not lead to the more disastrous eventualities desired by 
the enemies of the Ottoman Empire.” { 

That speedy pacification was the last thing desired, or in- 





_ ™ Blue Book, p. 13. + Ibid., No. 3, p, 1. t Ibid, p. 45. 
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tended, by those who held the insurrection in hand, had been 
so early as the 5th February pointed out by Consul-General 
White, who wrote from Belgrade— 


“That appearances in Servia pointed to anything but the 
success of Count Andrassy’s project, and that with the return of 
spring a supreme attempt would probably be made to enlarge the 
area of the insurrection, and to delay a pacific solution in the 
Herzegovina, by importing into the shifting sands of Eastern 
politics a Bosnian, and Servian, and, possibly, a Bulgarian and other 
questions.” * 


Three days later (8th February) Sir H. Elliott placed before 
Lord Derby facts proving the Servian movement to be simply 
one of national ambition, and not one “to help a kindred race 
to obtain redress for its grievances,” 


“The Prince of Servia,” said Sir Henry, “has stated his views 
with frankness. The strongholds of the insurrection are close to the 
frontiers of Montenegro, to which the people wish to be annexed, 
but if they are ceded to that Principality, he will at once declare 
war. He would do so also if an Austrian force were to occupy any 
portion of Bosnia, for the purpose of insuring an equitable treatment 
of the people; and he would resent the grant to them of an 
autonomy, or the appointment of a Christian governor. If doubt 
were before possible, after the declarations of the Prince none can 
remain, that the object of Servia is simply one of national aggran- 
disement.” ¢ 


On one point, to which reference was not made by Sir 
H. Elliott, Prince Milan’s conversation is very instructive ; it 
foreshadows the probable condition of several small Balkan 
States, protected by Russia, and breathing menaces which but 
for such protection would be ridiculous. 

On the 22d February Consul-General White reported { that 
the Russian Consul’s “ pacific representations ” to the Prince of 
Servia had produced neither result, nor “abatement of warlike 
preparations,” On the 24th March Sir A. Buchanan reported § 
that the Austrian Government had “in energetic language” 
demanded from Servia a positive engagement to discontinue 
military preparations. This was much too real for Russia, who 
declined to co-operate, the consequence being the evasion, with 
impunity, of the Austrian demand. Eight days later Prince 
Gortchakow told Lord Loftus that he doubted the possibility of 
any successful issue to negotiations with the insurgents, owing 
to the Porte’s want of money, troops, and competent adminis- 





* Blue Book, No. 3, p. 1. + Ibid., p. 4. 
t Ibid, p, 7. § Ibid., pp. 49, 50. 
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trators. He then added *—“ I can say sincerely that we wish 
to maintain the Turkish Empire. It is our object and interest 
to do so, but we cannot struggle against destiny, and although 
we have used all our diplomatic efforts for the pacification of 
the insurgent provinces, we have no means of remedying the 
internal decay of the Empire.” 

Just before this conversation took place, one of the pacific 
warnings of the Czar had been addressed to Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. This was communicated by General Ignatieff to Sir 
H. Elliott,t who wrote to Lord Derby—‘ The terms are cer- 
tainly stringent ;” and so, indeed, they were, both Chiefs being 
told that their future relations with Russia would depend on 
the reply they gave. Their reply is not among the published 
papers; but what they eventually did—what, in truth, they 
were surreptitiously doing at that very time—is sufficiently 
well known. 

Anything more oppressively unjust than the treatment 
received by the Turkish Government from the commencement 
of the disturbances can scarcely be conceived. It was treat- 
ment clearly calculated, and in all, probability intended, to pro- 
duce desperation. Open war with Servia and Montenegro 
would have been infinitely less injurious to Turkey than the 
underhand and unavowed hostilities which, under Russian pro- 
tection, these States carried on with perfect impunity. Warned 
that she must not pursue the insurgents whenever they chose 
to retire into the protected Principalities, Turkey was, and felt 
that she was, being bled to death. And all this time the Press 
was flooded with Russian semi-official assurances that Russia 
had turned over a new leaf, and had ceased to desire any part 
of Turkey. The Russian Chancellor, too, was, as we have just 
shown, lamenting the exhaustion of diplomatic efforts to effect 
pacification, This was the Russian “destiny ”—the Turks tied 
up and baited; to be worried to death if they could not break 
loose ; to be attacked by Russia if they could. 

Meanwhile, the British Parliament had re-assembled, and 
the Prime Minister had, during the debate on the Address, 
declared that Turkish misgovernment could not be allowed to 
continue, though the difficulties of dealing with it were very 
great. Mr. Gladstone passionately denounced that which he 
described as systematic misrule inseparable from ‘“‘a want of 
executive power,” paralysing and defeating “the best intentions 
of the Government ;” and the “Times” (10th February) pro- 
nounced it to be in the highest degree satisfactory that “the 
chief representative of the Liberal party should have stigmatised 
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Ottoman misrule, and proclaimed English responsibilities, with 
a plainness worthy of himself and his country,”—responsibilities 
which; however, it must in fairness be pointed out, had weighed 


‘lightly during the preceding twenty years, and became intoler- 


ably only when a Conservative Ministry suddenly had to deal 
with them under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. 

In Turkey matters were getting worse ; the insurgents having 
again refused the terms offered, and having this time advanced 
counter-proposals which the Austrian Government at once 
declared to be in many respects quite inadmissible. It must 
be borne in mind that the terms offered were virtually terms 
laid down by the Powers, inasmuch as they were the terms 
contained in the Andrassy Note. Russia, however, forthwith 
pressed upon the Porte the insurgents’ counter-proposals, Sir 
Henry Elliott, in representing this to Lord Derby, said that the 
Turkish Government complained of having new demands thus 
brought forward after making concessions “which had been 
approved and considered sufficient by both Austria and Russia, 
which had promised to recommend their acceptance by the 
insurgents.” * In this matter, as in others, Austria was obliged 
to succumb to Russia, and to support the counter-proposals 
which she had objected to. On the 20th April Lord Loftus, 
referring to these counter-proposals, wrote—“ Count Andrassy 
has recognised the force and justice of the views of Prince 
Gortchakow, and has acceded to them.” t 

Lord Loftust report’ of an interview with Prince Gortchakow 
on the 26th April is very remarkable. We read it as clearly 
showing the Russian Government to have, after rendering the 
suppression of the disturbances by the Porte impossible, de- 
manded engagements clearly impossible of fulfilment. On Lord 
Loftus observing that the European Powers could not possibly 
say to the Porte—‘‘ We have asked you to undertake an im- 
possibility,” the Prince’s reply was—‘ That is true; but at the 
time those proposals were made we conceived the Porte had 
more resources, more vitality ; that she was not so powerless as 
she has since proved herself to be.” The proposals referred to 
were those contained in the Andrassy Note ; to these the Porte 
had agreed, but, according to Prince Gortchakow, without the 
power of fulfilling the agreement. Yet, holding this opinion, the 
Prince had not hesitated to press upon the Porte other, and 
harder demands, which the Porte, already believed to be incap- 
able of meeting less onerous ones, was required to accept. It 
did not, however, suit the Chancellor to explain what he really 
wanted, or thought could be effected; for, on Lord Loftus’ 
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endeavouring to elicit “an opinion as to the future arrange- 
ments which might be come to,” the only reply given was that 
the Prince “ could not look into the future ; all he could do was 
- to guard against the dangers of the moment.” 
1 In the same dispatch Lord Loftus thus referred to one of the 
great difficulties in the way of any settlement—“I could per- 
4 ceive that although there is a cordial wish, and, moreover, a 
l decided intention, to act and co-operate with Austria in these 
Eastern complications, there is no harmony of views in regard 
; to the mode, or basis, on which such an arrangement can be 
come to.” Where the objects in view were so widely different, 
cordial agreement was most unlikely. The Russian Government 
aimed at weakening Turkey; Austria desired nothing of the 
sort, but on the contrary made it a sine qua non that the 
territorial integrity of Turkey should be preserved. “Following te 
any other course,” * said Count Andrassy to Sir A: Buchanan Mg 
(2d May), “the scramble for the Turkish provinces will begin, P 
and it will be impossible to prevent or postpone eventualities 
which are to be expected from a dissolution or dismemberment 
of the Turkish Empire.” 

Austria was at this time endeavouring to bring about an 
armistice, as the first step towards pacification. A short truce 
had been arranged, and was in operation, when proceedings of 
the Montenegrin Chief caused the sudden resumption of 
hostilities. The responsibility for this was placed, most un- 
justly, as will be seen, by Russia on the Porte; and Prince 
Gortchakow declared that, as the Turkish Government had 
appealed to arms, he considered all negotiations with the 
insurgents to be ended, and would no longer attempt to restrain 
Servia or Montenegro. As soon as Sir Henry Elliott learnt this, 
he explained ¢ to Lord Derby that Prince Gortchakow’s state- 
ment of the case was “very inaccurate,” the truth being that 
one of the conditions of the truce had been the revictualling of 
an important fortress from Montenegro; that this condition had 
not been fulfilled ; that, as supplies were urgently required, the 
Turks had been obliged to send them under a military escort ; 
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and that this convoy had been immediately attacked by the a4; 
insurgents. a 

After this the Russian Government induced Austria to close F 
the port of Klek to the Porte for all military purposes ; the aa 


Russian plea being { that as the Austrian frontier had been 
closed to the insurgents, Klek should be closed to the Porte ; 
the insurgents being thus apparently placed on the same footing 
with the Government against which they had revolted. 








tIbid., p. 142. 
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To a request from Lord Derby that the Russian Government 
would restrain Montenegro from commencing regular hostilities, 
Prince Gortchakow’s * reply was that no further steps could be 
taken, the Porte having appealed to arms, and having failed to 
carry out any of the reforms promised. It seems singular that 
this reply should have been accepted without at least an 
exposure of its real character. Sir Henry Elliott had shown that 
for the resumption of hostilities the Porte could not be justly 
held responsible ; while the reforms which the Porte had failed 
to carry out were those of which the execution had been, on the 
Prince’s own showing, impossible. But apart from this stands 
the almost incredible fact that while the Russian Chancellor 
was thus denouncing at St. Petersburg the proceedings of the 
Turkish Government, the Russian Ambassador had only six 
weeks earlier + told the Sultan, the incompetent Abdool Aziz, 
that he (General Ignatieff) “felt gratified, in his turn, to be able 
to state that Mahmood Pasha’s administration had met with 
general satisfaction in Europe.” 

On the 2d May Sir Henry Elliott further explained + to Lord 
Derby that the circumstances under which hostilities had been 
resumed were due very greatly, if not mainly, to the action taken 
by General Ignatieff. 

Early in May the murder of the French and German Consuls 
took place at Salonica. Great excitement prevailed at Constan- 
tinople, and Sir Henry Elliott telegraphed to Admiral Drummond 
to bring the Mediterranean squadron to Besika Bay—a measure 
which Lord Derby sanctioned. At a later date strong reinforce- 
ments, consisting of a number of the most powerful vessels in 
the British Navy, were sent to thesame locality. The published 
papers do not show why this was done; but it is reasonably 
certain that the measure was taken in connection with reported 
intrigues at Constantinople, and the treaty stipulations regard- 
ing the entry of foreign vessels of war into the Bosphorus— 
stipulations which Lord Derby was most anxious should not,be 
infringed.§ 

The advent of the Berlin Memorandum was foreshadowed in 
a dispatch || of the 9th May from Lord Loftus, who described an 
interview at which he had found Prince Gortchakow “evidently 
indisposed to compromise himself by enunciating his views 
previous to an exchange of opinions with Prince Bismark and 
Count Andrassy,” but had learnt enough to show that the pro- 
posals about to be made were in many respects identical with 
those contained in the Andrassy Note—proposals, be it remem- 
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bered, which Prince Gortchakow had already declared to be, 
as they undoubtedly were, in many respects quite beyond the 
power of the Porte to carry out. Bearing in mind this, and the 
fact that the Porte’s inability had been mainly caused by action 
on the part of Russia which had rendered the pacification of 
the insurgent districts impossible, we are unable to share 
Lord Loftus’ conviction, strongly expressed in the same dis- 
patch, of the perfectly disinterested nature of the Russian 
policy and proceedings in respect to Turkey. 

On the 13th May Lord Odo Russell received from Prince 
Bismark, and forwarded to Lord Derby, the Berlin Memorandum, 
which, though presented by the three Northern Powers, was 
“the work of the Russian Cabinet only.” So much was stated * 
to Sir A. Paget by the Italian Minister. Lord Odo Russell had 
previously reported that “the German Government, having no 
special interest beyond the maintenance of peace in the matter, 
would be willing and glad to give their moral support to any 
pacific solution of the question their Russian and Austrian allies 
might agree upon.” The proposals now put forward were, 
however, so obviously likely to lead to anything but a pacific 
solution, that it is difficult to understand the readiness of the 
German Government to accept them, and to press their 
acceptance upon the Government of Great Britain. 

The propriety of declining to accept the proposals contained in 
the Berlin Memorandum has never, we believe, been questioned 
in England, It is, nevertheless, desirable tos consider the 
grounds on which these proposals were held to be unacceptable, 
as such consideration suffices, we think, to show that the Russian 
scheme contained nothing on which counter- propositions, 
which Lord Derby has been blamed for not having made, could 
reasonably be based. An armistice was to be forced upon the 
Porte, but there was no provision whatever for ensuring its 
observance on the other side. The Turkish troops were to be 
concentrated in certain places, the insurgents retaining their 
arms—a measure “ delivering up the whole country to anarchy,” 
Consular or other foreign supervision was to ensure the due 
execution of the reforms insisted on—supervision which, to be 
effective, required to be supported by force, and which thus 
supported “would reduce the authority of the Sultan to nullity.” 
The Porte was to be required to furnish the returning refugees 
with costly assistance, of which the means were notoriously not 
forthcoming. And, lastly, the Powers were, in the event of their 
ends not being attained within two months, to take such 





* Blue Book, No, 3, p. 193. 
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efficacious measures as might be found necessary in the interests 
of general peace. 

To accept, and act upon, such proposals was virtually to treat 
as non-existent engagements in force; to require from the 
Turkish Government the performance of that which they were 
known to be, and which Prince Gortchakow had already declared 
them to be, unable to perform; to encourage the insurgents to refuse 
any terms offered by the Porte ; and to create a general right of 
unlimited interference, reasonably certain to bring into collision 
Powers whose widely divergent views indicated the exceeding 
danger of replacing existing treaties by a vague engagement on 
which each Power could, and in all probability would, place a 
different construction—the one best suited to promote its own 
aims and interests. 

Bearing in mind the immense importance of such proposals, 
and the fact of their having been framed by Russia, and adopted 
by Austria and Germany, without any consultation with, or pre- 
vious communication to, the other Powers, it was not to be 
expected that these latter would be asked to express an opinion 
on the telegraphic summary of them within something like six- 
and-thirty hours. Yet this was the request of the Russian 
Chancellor.* The telegram could not have left Berlin till late 
in the afternoon of the 13th May, and a reply was asked for by 
the 15th, the one intervening day being a Sunday. Replies 
were, however, sent on the 15th; the French and Italian 
Governments agreeing to support the proposals; and Lord 
Derby stating that his first impressions, which he ex- 
plained at some length, were not favourable; but that a 
definite answer could only be given after careful examination 
by the Cabinet.t Four days later this answer was sent,} 
to the effect that the British Government, for reasons mainly 
those to which we have adverted, declined to co-operate in the 
policy laid down by the three Northern Powers. In the same 
dispatch a significant reference was made to “ the considerable 
naval force assembled at Salonica,” and to the necessity of taking 
care “that the naval forces of foreign Powers are not employed 
in any manner contrary to the treaty rights of the Porte, or 
subversive of the Sultan’s authority.” 

The foregoing dispatch was supplemented by one of the same 
date, also addressed to Lord Odo Russell, pointing out the in- 
convenience of such proposals as those contained in the 
Andrassy Note and Berlin Memorandum being submitted for 
the acceptance of Great Britain without any opportunity having 
been afforded for a preliminary consideration of the details, or 





* Blue Book, No. 3, p. 137. + Ibid., p. 148, t Ibid, p. 171. 
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for the consideration of any possible objections. It was at the 
same time explained that the British Government, attaching 
little value to forms in such matters, would have readily 
accepted the Berlin proposals had they appeared to be feasible ; 
but it was added, “they cannot accept, for the sake of the mere 
appearance of concert, a scheme in the preparation of which 
they have not been consulted, and which they do not believe 
calculated to effect the object with which they are informed 
it has been framed.” It was left to the Ambassador's discretion 
to indicate these views to the German Government ; and similar 
instructions were issued to the British representatives at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg ; copies being sent to Constantinople, Paris, 
and Rome.* 

On the 30th May Mr. Adams wrote to Lord Derby from 
Paris that the general feeling there appeared to approve the 
rejection of the Berlin proposals by England, and to blame the 
precipitate action taken by France. Sir A. Paget had eight days 
earlier referred, in conversation with the Italian Minister, to 
“the hasty manner in which the Italian Government had rushed 
into views which they could have had barely time to examine.” ¢ 

Lord Derby, while steadily refusing to acquiesce in the 
Russian proposals, pointed out,t clearly and strongly, to the 
Turkish Government the consequences of “the administrative 
collapse” into which the country had been allowed to fall; and 
warned them that England “could not control events to which 
the neglect of the ordinary principles of good government may 
expose the Turkish Empire.” 

While the Berlin Memorandum was under consideration, 
the attempt, three months before foreshadowed by Consul- 
General White, to add a Bulgarian question to the existing 
difficulties, was made, Considerable numbers of Russian, 
Servian, Croatian, and other agents succeeded in the beginning 
of May in lighting in one part of the province a flame which 
would, had it not been at once extinguished, have rapidly 
blazed throughout the whole country. The Servians had been 
arming for months past, and only awaited the result of opera- 
tions in Bulgaria. As these did not succeed, the Servian 


attack was postponed. It was at this time that the Turks com- 


mitted in Bulgaria the atrocious outrages which four months 
later produced in England the outburst of just popular indigna- 
tion so unduly inflamed and misdirected. 

England having declined to assent to the Berlin proposals, 
the other five Powers determined to carry them out. The Porte 
was prepared to refuse to entertain them ; and the situation had 





+ Ibid., pp. 194-205, tf Ibid. p. 174. 
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become most critical, when changes took place at Constantinople 
which gave breathing-time to the Turkish Government. It had 
long been felt throughout Turkey, and especially at the capital, 
that Abdool Aziz and his Minister, Mahmood Pasha, were com- 
pletely in the hands of the Russian Ambassador, and that under the 
system pursued—incessant changes of officials of every grade 
being one of its features—improved administration could not be 
expected. There were Turks at Constantinople who at last de- 
termined to make a supreme effort to remedy these evils. The 
occurrences at Salonica roused them to immediate action ; and 
on the 11th May achange of Ministers was effected. Mahmood’s 
downfall was followed, twenty days later, by the deposition of 
Abdool Aziz, and General Ignatieff’s plans were for the time 
frustrated.* 

Sir H. Elliott’s part in these transactions can only’be properly 
appreciated when much information, which the Government have 
evidently thought it necessary to withhold, shall be given to the 
public. It cannot, however, be doubted that for a very long 
time past—long before the advent of Sir H. Elliott—English 
policy at Constantinople has been weak in the extreme—one 
purely of paper, and of unheeded remonstrance and advice. 
Had it been otherwise, Russia would long ago have been com- 
pelled to abandon, or more probably would never have laid 
down, the programme which General Ignatieff so nearly carried 
out. In respect to occurrences in Bulgaria Sir H. Elliott has 
been most unjustly attacked, though in this matter the people 
appear to have been little to blame, the real culprits being those 
whose position and education ought to have prevented them 
from hounding the people on. Sir H. Elliott in a great measure 
foresaw these occurrences, and did what he reasonably could to 
avert them. How he, or any one else in his place, could have 
prevented them, we are at a loss to conceive. The very existence 
of the Turkish Empire appeared at that time to hang on a 
thread, which would have snapped had the agents at work 
in Bulgaria succeeded. At Constantinople the Government was 
in abeyance, and no man knew what would happen next. Those 
who did exercise authority hastened to meet the new danger 
with little or no regard to the means employed. To the use of 
some of those means Sir H. Elliott objected, but his objections 
were overruled. Dealing, as he then was, with men who at 
least believed that they were struggling for very existence, what 





* That the frightful state of the administration, and the great dangers 
hanging over the country, had for some time past been evident to man 
who desired, but feared, to grapple with them, seems clear from the Mani- 
festo of the 9th March 1876, addressed to all the great’ Powers excepting 
Russia, which was published in the “Times” of the 17th June following. 
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could he have done more? It must be remembered, too, that 
at this time General Ignatieff was all-powerful, and that his 
plans appeared to be on the point of succeeding. What part 
would he have played had Sir H. Elliott attempted anything 
like forcible interference, had this been—we do not see that it 
was—in his power? Yet, short of such interference, Sir H. 
Elliott appears to have done what was possible. Later on his 
hands were strengthened by the presence in Besika Bay of a 
powerful British fleet, which afforded ‘“ moral and material 
support,” not to the Turks in resisting advice given to them, but 
to the British representative in making it prevail.* 

The deposition of Abdool Aziz had the effect of deferring 
the presentation to the Porte of the Berlin Memorandum, on 
which, after England’s refusal, the other five Powers had de- 
termined toact. Prince Gortchakow stood alone in desiring to 
press the matter at once upon the new Sovereign.f A few 
weeks later General Ignatieff left Constantinople, ostensibly on 
leave of absence; to return, however, a little later, when fresh 
complications had been created. Shortly after the accession of 
the new Sultan, Sir H. Elliott was instructed ¢ to press upon him 
“the urgent importance of taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the change of Government to establish the adminis- 
tration of the country on a sound footing,” as the only means by 
which he could “ hope to forestall the designs of the enemies of 
the Ottoman Empire, and to secure for the new Government the 
confidence which under the rule of the late.Sultan had been so 
disastrously forfeited.” It was added that the British Govern- 
ment felt themselves to be “in a position, from the circum- 
stances of the political situation, in which their counsel should 
carry with it peculiar weight.” 

The following excellent description of the political situation 
appeared in the “Cologne Gazette” in the beginning of 
June :— 


“The melancholy position of Turkey has been but too often 
described ; yet it is not so desperate as painted by those interested 
in the decay of the Ottoman Empire. To prove this we need only 
refer to the astonishing increase of the revenue, which, despite mal- 
administration and extravagance, has doubled in the last twenty 
years... . Setting aside the Paris treaty of 1856, Russia again 
presumes to claim the patronage of the Christian subjects of Turkey. 
Europe is so divided that she hardly dares resent the revived 
arrogance of the Menchikoff period. . . . Austria is too weak to 
resist Russian cunning on the Lower Danube. . . . Thus, England 





* Blue Book, No. 3, pp. 86, 145, 212, 216, 230, 232, 267, 344, 
+ Ibid., p. 418. t Ibid, p. 254, 
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is left alone to speak out openly upon Russian doings, and to resist 
them in case of extreme necessity. English statesmen decline to 
feign belief in Russia’s sincerity, when she speaks of her wish to 
preserve Turkey ; they call a spade a spade, and designate it as an 
outrage on common sense that the Servians and Montenegrins are 
allowed to assist the insurgents, and to boast. of doing so, while the 
Turks are forbidden to go to war with the two recusant Princi- 
palities, ... The German press is differently situated from the 
German diplomacy ; the German press has not to spare Russia’s 
feelings, and, with all deference to Alexander II. and the many 
excellent qualities of his reign, may yet deem it necessary to tear the 
veil from Russian intrigue.in the East.” 


There appeared in the “Journal des Débats.” at this time a 
remarkable article, not signed, but believed to be the production 
of une plume autorisée, and to express the views of a portion 
of the French Cabinet, The position of Russia was thus 
described :-—~ 


“The insurrection in reality is only a local manifestation of a 
profound evil from which Europe is suffering. It is possible that 
the evil is precisely what the English, and some of the German 
papers:call an increase of political influence disproportionate with 
the moral capacity of the Russian nation of the nineteenth century. 
Russia has, in fact, reaped the fruits of the vietories of Sadowa and 
Sedan, which cost her nothing. . . . To-day, thanks to the breach 
which the war of 1870 caused between the two great civilised nations 
of the Continent, the Russians have become the arbiters of Europe, 
and they will remain so as long as Germany permits it.” 


Never: was.'contrast more marked than that now existing 
between the diplomatic language of the Russian Government 
and the utterances of the Russian press; the Ministerial papers 
surpassing even the Sclavophil journals in violent denunciation 
of Great Britain. It must be borne in mind that not a line can 
appear in the Russian papers unless directly or indirectly 
authorised by the Government. This has been very clearly 
explained in a work by M. de Kosheleff, who long filled a 
Ministerial post in Russia. He shows that public writing there 
is, in reality, simply the expression of views which the Govern- 
ment desire, or allow, to be expressed; and that on every 
important subject the public journals are warned by Ministerial 
circular what may, and what may not, be said. The violence 
of the Russian press was severely criticised by foreign journals, 
the “Cologne Gazette” especially condemning the conduct of 
Russia during the recent negotiations, and pointing out that the 
advocacy of religious liberty was a transparent pretext on.the 
part of a Power which persecutes all Dissenters with great 
cruelty. 
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. The general condition of the disturbed Turkish provinces at 
“4 this time may be inferred from a report * from Consul Holmes 
. (15th June), who, after describing the sufferings inflicted by the 
“ insurgents on Christian inhabitants who, under the amnesty 


e proclaimed by the new Sultan, had returned to their homes, 
4 wrote—‘“ Surely it would be much better for the Turkish 
e authorities to cease their efforts to bring back the refugees, and 
8 declare the simple truth—that it is impossible either to provide 
y for them, or to protect them, until tranquillity is restored.” 
e Christians, however, were not the only sufferers. Mr. Holmes 
stated that the conduct of the Mahometan population in the 
interior of Bosnia had been up to that time most praiseworthy, 
but that they were becoming “wearied and exasperated ;” ty 
several had admitted to him that “in talking among themselves se 
there had been sometimes a disposition to take measures into 
their own hands, and either to perish, or to drive the Christians 
out of the country.” 

The next move of Russia was very soon to declare itself. The 
Montenegrin official organ had in the beginning of June 
announced the approach of hostilities, to be taken in conjunction 
with the whole Servian race; the work had commenced in 
Bulgaria ; a Russian, General Tchernaieff, had taken the com- 
mand of the Servian army; Lord Loftus had been told by the 
Russian Minister { (24th May) “that this incident was not well 
viewed by the Imperial Government, for undoubtedly it fore- 
boded no pacific purpose, but the Imperial Government were 
without responsibility, and were powerless to prevent it ;” ie 
Consul-General White had. reported § his belief that General ey 
Tchernaieff’s “ opinion of the attitude that Russia will ultimately 
take in this question had more to do with this bold act than 
any excessive confidence in the military resources of Servia ;” 
Lord Loftus had forwarded (20th June) the text of a letter from 
General Tchernaieff, which had appeared in the St. Petersburg 
“ Ruski-Mir ”—a paper belonging to him—describing, among 
other things, “the vast preparations made in Bulgaria for an 
insurrection against the Porte ;” the Servian army had taken the 
field, and was drawn up on the frontier ; and the Turkish forces 
watching Servian. movements had been greatly weakened by the 
detachment of strong bodies of troops sent into Bulgaria, 

While the Servian preparations for attacking Turkey were thus 
being made with all deliberation and publicity, Russia was 
going through the diplomatic form of protesting against them. 
Of the so-called warnings, which were always made known to 





* Blue Book, No. 3, p. 325. + The Glas Tchernagortza. 
t Blue Book, No. 3, p. 201. § Ibid., p. 209, 
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other Powers, one, sent about the 8th June, from Ems, where 
the Czar then was, deserves special notice, because it records - 
with singular distinctness professions of which the utter in- 
sincerity was almost immediately to be demonstrated. On the 
16th June Lord Derby was informed * that the Russian Emperor 
“had warned the Prince of Servia that if, contrary to advice, 
he involved himself in a war with Turkey, not only had he no 
material assistance to expect from Russia, but moral support and 
sympathy would equally be withheld.” 

We have already drawn attention to the singular confidence 
of the British representative at St. Petersburg in the intentions 
of Russia; we find another striking instance afforded by his 
statement f (21st June) to Lord Derby :— 


“T am persuaded that Russia is most anxious to prevent the 
present insurrection from extending and assuming larger propor- 
tions ; and that, should such be the case, Russia will not interfere 
herself, nor will she permit any other foreign Power to interfere ; 
she will advocate the principle of non-intervention, and will be 
satisfied to let the parties fight it out, in the confident hope that the 
Christian element will come out victorious.” 


The Russian Ambassador had, on the 12th June,t complained 
to Lord Derby of the “general distrust which appeared to be 
felt in England as to the designs of his Government ;” and had 
been reminded that though the desire of the Czar for the main- 
tenance of peace had never been doubted, “the language and 
conduct of the Russian agents had not always been in accordance 
with what” he (Lord Derby) “could not doubt was the intention 
of the Government.” Count Schouvaloff afterwards, referring to 
Turkish affairs, asked—‘ What was the solution of the difficulty 
which England desired to see adopted?” and was told that as 
the insurgents appeared to be fighting, not for administrative 
reforms, but for independence, or autonomy in some form; as 
the Porte, though willing to grant reforms, would certainly not 
concede autonomy unless compelled; and as the British Govern- 
ment were not prepared to use compulsion against either party, 
they thought that the struggle must continue unless success 
should have declared itself on one side or the other; that the 
insurgents, if successful, would have acquired for themselves a 
position similar to that of Servia or Roumania ; that, on the other 
hand, if the Sultan succeeded in even partially re-establishing 
his authority, some such arrangement as that made in Crete in 
1866-67 would probably be feasible ; and that in either event 





* Blue Book, No. 3, p. 244. + Ibid., p. 329. ff Ibid, p. 260. 
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the Powers might at no distant date usefully and successfully 
mediate, 

Referring to the foregoing conversation, the Russian Am- 
bassador, on the 21st June,* communicated to Lord Derby the 
substance of a dispatch from Prince Gortchakow suggesting the 
institution of measures which might at once put an end to the 
insurrection—the measures being (1) the formation of “ vassal 
and tributary + autonomous states ;” (2) the cession to Mon- 
tenegro of “a part of some adjacent portions of territory ;” and 
(3) that the Porte “ should hand over Little Svornick to Servia.” 
It was suggested that these measures should be at once pressed 
on the Porte, “ especially by England.” 

On the 27th June Count Beust communicated { to Lord 
Derby the strong objections of Austria to the formation of 
autonomous states—objections already made known by Austria 
to the Russian Cabinet, who had been told—“ In a word, the 
plan of autonomy, if put in execution, so far from re-establishing 
security, would only serve to shake to its foundation everything 
that it was desired to consolidate. If ever there was a case in 
which the cure might be said to be worse than the disease, this 
would be it.” The next day Lord Derby informed Count 
Schouvaloff of the objections entertained to autonomy by the 
Austrian Government, and added that the Government of Great 
Britain would “gladly concur in any practical proposal for the 
amelioration of the local government of the disturbed provinces.” 
Lord Derby adverted to the menacing attitude of Servia, and to 
the prevalent belief that Prince Milan intended to claim the 
Governorship of Bosnia—a request certain to be refused by the 
Porte. Count Schouvaloff’s assurance that he had never heard 
of such a proposition Lord Derby had to place beside the fact 
that it had six days previously been made.§ On the following 
day Lord Derby gave to Count Schouvaloff a written reply || to 
Prince Gortchakow’s dispatch, of which the substance had been 
communicated on the 21st June, In this reply it was stated 
that the suppression of the insurrectionary movement appeared 
to be necessary before proposals of administrative reform could 
be advantageously treated, especially bearing in mind that the 
struggle going on was shown by reports received to be one 
“obviously of a general and political, rather than of a local and 
administrative character,” and that fugitive inhabitants wish- 





* Blue Book, No. 3, p. 313. 

+ This was subsequently explained not to mean sovereignty, which was 
to remain with the Sultan intact. Blue Book, p. 350. 

t Blue Book, No. 3, p. 332. § Ibid, pp. 338, 354. 
| Ibid., p. 340. 
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ing to return were prevented from doing so, not by “fears of 
their Mahometan neighbours, but by the action of the insur- 
gents ;” that the proposed concessions to Montenegro appeared 
possible ; that the menacing attitude of Servia seemed to render 
it manifestly inopportune to urge upon the Porte concessions to 
that Principality ; that the result of the large concessions made 
by the Porte to Servia in 1862 and 1867, with the object of 
securing friendly relations, “did not seem encouraging for 
the future ;” and that pacification would be rendered an easy 
task were Prince Milan desired by the Russian Government, in 
a tone not admitting of+misconstruction, to abandon his policy 
of aggression, and were “the Turkish provinces freed from the 
instigation to revolution of the foreign Sclav committees and 
agitators.” 

This last communication of Lord Derby was answered by the 
invasion of Turkey by Servia and Montenegro on the 1st and 
2d July; Russian officers in considerable numbers having joined 
the Servian army, and General Tchernaieff having issued a pro- 
clamation calling all Christian subjects of the Porte to arms, and 
assuring them that in case of failure, Russia would invade 
Turkey. From Moscow the Sclavonian Committee sent an 
address promising arms, money, volunteers, and, in case of need, 
Russian troops. The “Golos” said—‘ Though she may remain a 
mere spectator at first, Russia will set all Europe on fire rather 
than suffer the sister tribes of Balkan to be put down in the 
coming strife.” The “Ruski-Mir” declared the discussion of 
Turkish reforms to be out of the question, the Sick Man being 
not merely sick, but certainly dying, and the only question being 
how to put out of sight the half-dead body. The Holy Synod of 
the Orthodox Church—a Russian semi-clerical body under the 
strictest control of the political authorities—published an address 
declaring General Tchernaieff’s task to be approved and envied 
by every Russian. And———General Ignatieff had shortly before, 
under cover of the Treaty of Paris, demanded from the Porte an 
assurance that Turkey contemplated no attack on Servia!!! 

On the 1st July Count Schouvaloff, inquiring from Lord Derby 
whether in the event of war between Turkey and Servia England 
intended to “ adhere to a policy of absolute and strict non-inter- 
vention,” was* told by Lord Derby that such was undoubtedly 
the case, so long as a different course should not be pursued by 
other Powers. Ten days later Lord Loftus telegraphed ¢ that the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia had mutually agreed, at Reich- 
stadt, “that non-intervention should be maintained in the Eastern 
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struggle, and that, when necessary, the European Powers should 
be consulted with.” 

On good grounds, we think, did Lord Hammond, in the House 
of Lords, on the 27th June, strongly condemn the proceedings 
of Russia, and significantly refer to Mr. Canning’s declaration in 
1826, when Portugal was threatened by Spain, that England 
would “not endure that foreign force, or foreign intrigue, should 
produce confusion or civil war” in the country of a peaceful 
ally. Lord Napier and Ettrick, too, well insisted that nothing 
would so much contribute to the preservation of peace as the 
clearly proclaimed determination of England to oppose “‘ a posi- 
tive and determined resistance to an aggressive and ambitious 
policy,” and the knowledge elsewhere that such a policy “could 
only be persevered in at the risk of inflicting upon Europe and 
Russia the dreadful evils of an European war.” Lord Derby’s 
explanation on this occasion of the policy of the Government 
was, we think, most satisfactory. He said :— 


“No one supposes that the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
in any form within Europe is possible if there is to be permanent 
disaffection and discontent among the'Christian races. They are in 
European Turkey a majority too numerous and too powerful, by in- 
telligence and wealth, to be kept down by mere force. That is as 
well understood by any person who has any claim to be called a 
statesman at Constantinople as it is here. The problem to be solved 
is how to reconcile their reasonable wishes and claims with the main- 
tenance of the general system to which all Europe is pledged, and 
which cannot be overthrown without a general convulsion extending 
far beyond European limits, and leading to many complications which 
we can hardly foresee. It is one thing to say at any given moment, 
‘We will not try to mediate because our interposition would probably 
do no good ;’ and it is quite another to lay down as a general rule 
that we have nothing to do with the matter, and will let events take 
their course. The former course may be one dictated by reason and 
prudence ; the latter is the language, as it seems to me, not of states- 
manship, but of mere indolence and despair.” 


On the 14th July Lord Derby, replying to an influential 
deputation introduced by Mr. John Bright, explained that the 
Government would observe a policy of strict neutrality between 
Turkey and her revolted provinces, and that, owing to the 
declared intention of Austria and Russia to observe a policy of 
“rigid and absolute non-intervention,” any extension of the war 
appeared to be in the last degree improbable. Mr. Bright at once 
declared this reply to be calculated to give general satisfaction. 
The very next day, however, there appeared a small cloud—the 
precursor of the agitation which was to assume the dimensions 
of a national calamity—in the shapg of a letter to the “Times” 
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from the Bishop of Manchester, suggesting that the presence of 
the British fleet in Besika Bay constituted “moral and almost 
material support” afforded to the Turks in the perpetration of 
atrocities, and éntreating the English people to declare their mind 
in the matter. 

It is remarkable that up to this time the policy pursued by 
the Government had commanded general approval. Its main 
features were thoroughly known. The “Times” had published the 
proposals of the Northern Powers, and the whole matter had been 
discussed. On one point—the high-handed double dealing of 
Russia—the public had little information until the publication 
of the official papers lateron. That Bulgaria had been the scene 
of horrible outrages had long ago been matter of notoriety. The 
occurrences there had been described * in the “ Times ” of the 21st 
June as something “the reality of which it would, by all accounts, 
be impossible for the utmost stretch of imagination to exagge- 
rate.” A detailed account appeared in the “Daily News” two days 
later. Yet it did not then, or till long afterwards, occur to any 
one to insist that because the Turks had been guilty of criminal 
excesses in their country, the British Government should invite 
Russia to take it. The policy and past proceedings of the 
Government had been thus referred to in the “ Times” of the 23d 
June— The success is conspicuous; it is recognised both by 
friend and opponent—by the former in tones of satisfaction 
mingled with surprise ; by the latter by a demeanour in which 
the excess of irritation sometimes overcomes courtesy.” 

On the evening of the 27th July Mr. Gladstone, in the House 
of Commons, deprecating postponement of the forthcoming dis- 
cussion on Turkish affairs, contended that priority should be 
given to it, as it would “assume distinctly and unequivocally 
the character of a vote of confidence in the Government.” Mr. 
Gladstone on being asked by the Prime Minister whether he had 
given notice of any such motion, replied in the negative, and the 
matter dropped ; and when four days later (31st July) the dis- 
cussion took place, neither a vote of confidence, nor anything 
bearing that character, was even hinted at. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self arraigned the Ministerial proceedings and policy at length, 
and the Prime Minister went through, and met, as we think 
fairly, every one of Mr. Gladstone’s objections, We need 
here refer to but one of them—that taken by Mr. Gladstone to 
the policy of re-establishing the status quo in the disturbed pro- 
vinces. He had strongly insisted on the necessity of providing 
some sort of local self-government; and on his reiterating this 
opinion, the Prime Minister remarked that there would be found, 





* Letter from Pherapia Correspondent. 
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he believed, the greatest difficulty in separating the status quo, 
to which Mr. Gladstone objected, from the territorial integrity 
of Turkey, which Mr. Gladstone thought should be preserved. 
We think that Mr. Gladstone was right; but however this may 
be, it was surely his duty, if he attached to his proposition the 
importance which when Parliament was no longer sitting he 


gave to it, to bring, as he certainly could have brought, the. 


question to a constitutional and final issue during the period of 
the session which remained. The course taken by Lord Har- 
tington on this occasion was a very different one. He strongly 
objected to some of the measures taken by the Government to 
attain the objects they had in view, but he described those 
objects as “in the main just,” and “such as the country would 
be disposed to approve;” he further disclaimed any “desire to 
place upon record any condemnation of the conduct of the 
Government,” and thus made fair allowance for the drawback— 
of which Mr. Gladstone admitted the existence, but for which 
he made no allowance whatever—that “nothing could have been 
more difficult than the circumstances in which Her Majesty’s 
Government were placed.” Some.of the objections taken by 
Lord Hartington, especially his objection to the insufficient 
treatment of the glaring and most injurious breaches of neutra- 
lity by Powers professedly neutral, appear to us to be just; but 
it may be that they admit of sufficient explanation withheld in 
the interests of the general peace, which was, and is, so essen- 
tial to the attainment of the other objects sought. 

On the same evening (31st July) the Turkish question was 
discussed in the House of Lords, where Lord Derby explained 
that the Government did not object, in principle, to local self- 
government for the disturbed provinces, but that the difficulties 
of carrying out such a measure were enormous; that whatever 
might be done must be as far as possible done in co-operation 
with the other Powers; and that the main endeavour of the 
Government had been, and was, to effect such a settlement of 
the whole question as would effectually remove the continually 
impending danger of a general war. This most reasonable ex- 
planation did not satisfy the Marquis of Bath, who warned Lord 
Derby that if England attempted, either by diplomacy or by 
force, to interfere with “any other Power” choosing to help the 
insurgents, such action would be held by the country to be 
“action in support of the Turkish Government with all the 
atrocities of which it had been now and aforetime guilty,” and 
would be protested against in “every church in England, whether 
High or Low, and every chapel of whatever sort.” 

Towards the end of July it had become evident that the 
Servians unaided could not much longer continue the struggle, 
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and there seemed to be approaching the end which the Powers 
had pledged themselves to await. The ‘‘Golos,” however, an- 
nounced— 


‘“‘ There is nothing in the official neutrality of Russia to prevent 
Russian society showing their ardent sympathy with the Servian 
cause. ... Russian society can effectually support the Sclavonic 
warriors without the slightest infraction of national law. ... The 
Sclavonic war is our war, but it is only circumstances that place us 
in the hindmost ranks. If we profit by the advantages of this situa- 
tion, we should be all the more willing to assist those fighting in the 
front.” 


The condition to which by this time a very great part of 
Turkey had been brought was thus described by the “Times ” 
Therapia correspondent, writing on the 5th July— 


“All the authority of the Government has come to an end in 
Bosnia and Bulgaria. . . . The teachers are everywhere hunted down 
and barbarously murdered as the instigators of revolt.... The 
ripening crops are forsaken. . . . In Asia Minor the raising of the 
ban and arriére ban of the reserve has left none but women to work 
in the fields. The produce of the interior is suffered to lie and rot 
on the ground owing to the want of the beasts of burden pressed 
into the service of the army, as well as every able-bodied man... . 
All the Asiatic and large districts of the European provinces are left 
to the keeping of a scanty police, insufficient even for the ordinary 
purposes of checking the outrages of common malefactors.” 


Against the foregoing description may in justice be placed 
that given by the “Times” (26th August) of the Bulgarians be- 
fore Russian agents had exposed the province to the horrors of 
civil war. “ Bad as the Turkish rule is, it has enabled them to 
grow rich, to enjoy considerable religious freedom, and to make 
themselves far superior in education to the mass of the ignorant 
Mussulmans.” Would Russia, once in Bulgaria, accord to the 
Mussulmans—nearly half the population—as much as the Turks 
have accorded to the Christians ? 

At Constantinople matters had progressed but badly. General 
Ignatieff had left on the 24th July; but the new Sultan was 
losing, or had lost his reason, and was said to be incapable of 
giving even formal sanction to the decisions of his Government. 
Turkey was, virtually, without a sovereign. There were, how- 
ever, Turkish statesmen who under unexampled difficulties 
laboured on. The war seemed to be drawing to a close. So 
little were subsequent events in some quarters anticipated, that 
the “Times” discussed (25th August) arrangements by which 
Russia “should become security that Servia should keep the 
peace for a definite number of years.” Meanwhile, however, the 
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Bishop of Manchester’s appeal had been responded to. The first 
public meeting which to some extent indicated what was coming 
took place in London at Willis’s Rooms (27th July). Lord 
Shaftesbury presided, and resolutions were passed, (1) Protesting 
against “moral and material support” being given to Turkey ; 
(2) Requiring the British Government to call upon the Porte to 
put a stop to atrocities going on; And (3) recognising the neces- 
sity of giving the inhabitants of the insurgent provinces the full 
right of self-government. Lord Shaftesbury described Turkish 
tule as “ utterly beyond remedy,” and declared that he would 
rather “see the Russians on the Bosphorus than the Turks in 
Europe.” The Rev. Mr. Denton told the meeting that “the 
English Consuls were instructed to shut their eyes to atrocities, 
and not to report them, so that Ministers might say they had no 
information on the subject.” Mr. George Dawson (since deceased) 
was of opinion that “ some one should turn into a Peter the Her- 
mit, and preach a crusade throughout Europe.” Mr. Poole, of 
the British Museum, maintained that the British Government 
possessed the power of disarming all the Turkish irregular troops, 
and were bound to effect the measure, Mr. E, Beales pointed 
out that “there was not an English holder of Turkish bonds 
whose ears would not ring with the agonised cries of the perish- 
ing Bulgarians.” Mr. Howell concluded an otherwise reasonable 
speech by warning the people that they had to deal, not with 
Lord Derby, but with “a man of mystery, whose sympathies 
would go with Islamism in preference to Christianity.” And 
Lord Shaftesbury, in acknowledging .a -vote of thanks, said— 
“You have given me the opportunity of bringing out what has 
long been in my heart, and I thank Ged the thing is well out.” 

The subject was rapidly “improved.” At Hackney a meet- 
ing was held for the purpose, it was publicly announced, of 
denouncing the Ministry for “the support which it had given to 
the Ottoman Government in its unholy attempt to exterminate 
the Christian population of Turkey in Europe.” Mr, Gladstone 
does not appear to have attended this meeting, but he sent 
to it a letter recommending agitation to prevent the re- 
establishment of the status guo in Bulgaria—a question little 
likely to be benefited by discussion at such a meeting. More- 
over, Lord Derby had repeatedly declared, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that the Government were ready and anxious to do all that 
they found possible. The published papers had shown all those 
who chose to inform themselves that the tortuous and aggressive 
policy of Russia, the weakness of Austria, and the peculiar 
position of some other Powers, constituted the real obstacle to 
measures which no British Ministers could object to in principle. 
But neither this, nor anything else, for a time sufficed to make 
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reason heard. The prudeut warning* given to the people by a 
member of the late Administration, Mr. Grant Duff, not to allow 
just indignation at atrocities, unfortunately by no means for the 
first time heard of, to lead them to confound two very distinct 
objects—preserving European Turkey in Turkish hands, and 
keeping it out of those of Russia—was denounced by the Bishop 
of Manchester in a letter (4th September) to a Manchester 
indignation-meeting. Mr. John Bright, Mr. Fawcett, and other 
leading members of the Liberal party, encouraged the outcry 
raised against the Government, but failed to present to the 
people both sides of the question. Every speech, every letter, 
every statement invited the people to believe Turkish misrule 
persistently upheld by Conservative Ministers, possessed of, but 
determined not to use, the means of terminating it. The designs 
of other powers ; the hostility of some of those designs to British 
interests ; their conflicting nature, and the consequent difficulty of 
obtaining common action—all this, and.everything else explain- 
ing the real position of the Ministry, were invariably kept out of 
sight, and the people thus instructed were urged to declare them- 
selves against a foreign policy which was misrepresented to 
them, and of which the momentous issues could at the best 
be but partially determined by England. Even the Bishop of 
Manchester in one and the same breath exhorted them to have, 
“come what may,” nothing more to do with the Turks, and told 
them—* of course, it is for statesmen to provide for the possible 
eventualities of the situation ;” apparently unconscious that he 
was urging them to take matters out of the hands of statesmen 
altogether. 

On the 11th August, when there remained not a shadow of 
reasonable doubt that horrible outrages, on a large scale, had 
been committed by the Turks in Bulgaria, the subject was 
brought before the House of Commons by Mr. Ashley, and there 
ensued an animated discussion, in which Mr. Gladstone took no 
part—an omission which, viewed in the light of his subsequent 
proceedings, appears to be inexcusable. Whatever he thought 
of the Prime Minister’s conduct, or of the complicity of the 
Ministry, or of the necessity before everything else of extinguish- 
ing Turkish rule in every spot on which Bulgarians had 
suffered, this was surely the time and place for making it 
known; yet he was silent—indeed, we believe, absent from the 
debate. 

So matters stood, when, on the 6th September, Mr. Gladstone 
issued a pamphlet entitled, “Bulgarian Horrors and the 
Question of the East,” but really, an indictment of the Ministry, 





* The Contemporary Magazine for September 1876. 
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and of Ministerial proceedings, couched in language of the most 







































ie bitter invective, and containing statements of which some ought, 

he we think, never to have been made; while the rest ought 

et obviously to have been made in Parliament, where he could i 
id have obtained for his opinions, proposals, and accusations, any 4 
p amount of discussion on which he chose to insist; and they 
er would have been placed before the country at their proper value, a4 
op and in an unobjectionable manner. Thatsome such outbreak as a 
y the publication of this pamphlet was to be expected had, how- aa 
6 ever, a fortnight earlier, been foreshadowed in the “Times.” * It pty 
, was then stated— B 

e “Mr. Gladstone must feel towards the Eastern Question what a 
t Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is understood to feel—that what is bt 
S happening now cannot be disconnected from what was done twenty “i 
1 years since; and that as each of them is in no small degree ae 
f responsible for the past, neither ean be indifferent to the present. § 

: Lord Stratford de Redeliffe has shown this in his letters in our Hi 


7 columns. Mr. Gladstone has shown it in Parliament. But it is 
not in the nature of Mr. Gladstone at least to be satisfied with one 
delivery of his soul, and it may well be that, laying aside the disputes 
of ecclesiasticism, and neglecting the charms of literature, the ex- 
Prime Minister may be drawn to pour forth before a Greenwich 
audience his views on the policy and duty of England at the 
present crisis.” 


We believe these remarks to be unjust to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, for though he and Mr. Gladstone are doubtless 
responsible for much of the policy of the Crimean war, the 
partnership ends there, inasmuch as after the war Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe energetically performed his duty towards Turkey, 
while Mr. Gladstone has not done so, The former has even now 
placed before his countrymen his views of present requirements, 
calmly and practically stated, while the latter has put forth 
hasty, and in some respects impracticable, proposals, in a 
manner condemned from one end of Europe to the other— 
Russia always excepted. 

Mr, Gladstone maintains that his knowledge of the outrages 
committed in Bulgaria was insufficient to enable him, while 
Parliament was sitting, to speak strongly on the subject. We an 
do not think that this can be admitted. Long before Parlia- a 
ment broke up matters stood materially just as they now stand, ue 
excepting that the extent of the outrages is now, on Lady i 
Strangford’s authority, known to have been greatly over- 4 
estimated, even by Mr. Baring. But admitting Mr. Gladstone’s i 
plea; with what semblance of justice could he denounce the ue 
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* 23d August 1876. 
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Government for not taking definite action on evidence which he 
considered insufficient to warrant his even speaking strongly? 
And, again, admitting the responsibility of silence “for one 
who was among the authors of the Crimean war” to have been 
supportable while Parliament remained sitting, and to have 
become intolerable only a little later, the necessity of at last 
breaking silence cannot justify the manner in which it was 
broken. 

The Prime Minister’s early treatment in Parliament of the 
question of these outrages may have been—we think that it was 
—injudicious and unfortunate. Mr. Gladstone would probably 
apply a stronger term. But the stronger the term justly 
applicable, the more inexcusable becomes Mr. Gladstone's 
silence when he was face to face with his political adversary, 
and when the subject was specially discussed. If the Prime 
Minister’s language was to be described as that “of ignorance or 
of brutal calumny ;” if his reference to the Turkish excesses, 
as scenes from which civilisation naturally recoils, was to elicit 
the remark, “ What fine feelings we have!”—surely such charges 
ought to have been made when and where they must have been 
promptly met, and ought not to have been reserved for the use 
to which they have been turned. 

And so, in respect to the charge against the Ministry of 
“moral complicity in the blackest and basest outrages on 
record.” Whatever excuse might have been found for such an 
expression used in the heat of debate, there seems none for its 
deliberate application to the purpose of inflaming the minds of 
the people. In the first place, Mr. Gladstone must have known 
that Turkey has been, and can be, maintained by England, not 
for its own sake, but simply and solely for the protection of 
British interests, which would be seriously compromised by its 
acquisition by Russia. It is not credible that Mr, Gladstone 
can have supposed any Minister of the British Crown to be 
desirous of perpetuating, or even supporting, notoriously bad and 
oppressive government ; yet without desire or intention where 
is culpable complicity of any sort to be found? Even substitut- 
ing the term “responsibility,” it ought to have been explained 
that whatever responsibility may exist lies, not with Ministers 
suddenly required to deal with Turkey in her extreme agony, 
when such government as she has ever had was paralysed ; but 
with those who during long years allowed Turkish misgovern- 
ment to progress to its inevitable and cruel issue—neglect very 
insufficiently acknowledged by the brief allusion which is all 
that Mr. Gladstone has vouchsafed to it—“It is time, then, to 
close an account which we have long, perhaps too long, left un- 
settled and almost unexamined.” We ask attention to the 
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following description,” which we believe to be strictly correct, 
of the position which since the Crimean war England has 
occupied at Constantinople :— 


“Has Turkey really been dealt with since the Crimean war on 
the footing of an independent Power? And, in particular, has this 
been the case as between Turkey and England? The contrary is 
notorious. It is well known in the East that the real centre of 
affairs at Constantinople is the British Embassy, or that we can 
make it so whenever we choose. Turkish Ministers, new to the game 
of playing at civilised government, go to the English Ambassador to 
be instructed in the duties of their department, and to him petitions 
for redress of grievances are sent by private persons from remote 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. If these things were better known in 
England, the public conscience would have been far sooner awakened 
to the extent of our power and responsibility.” 


The use made in the pamphlet of Lord Derby’s reply to a 
deputation, that the British fleet was sent to Besika Bay for the 
protection of the Christian populations, appears to be unfair. 
Mr. Gladstone refers to the fact that when serious disturbances 
in Constantinople were apprehended, the danger was held to 
be sufficiently met by the presence of a squadron of no great 
strength, and that it was when the danger had become less 
threatening that the Government “ progressively increased the 
squadron to a fleet” of exceeding power. We presume that Mr. 
Gladstone when he wrote knew nothing of the circumstances, 
since publicly referred to,t which thoroughly account for 
this measure; but apart from such knowledge, he had before 
him quite enough, we think, to show that reasons other than 
those admitted by Lord Derby had existed. The very character 
of the demonstration, the reticence obviously imposed upon the 
Foreign Secretary, and the explanation already given (31st July) 
in Parliament by the Prime Minister, ought surely to have 
indicated the impropriety of endeavouring, on the strength of 
Lord Derby’s reply, to persuade the people that the Government 
had been guilty of either almost incredible folly or most culpable 
recklessness. 

Bearing in mind that Mr. Gladstone, when a Minister of the 
Crown, engaged the country in a difficult, bloody, and costly 
war, to resist Russian aggression, it seems almost inconceivable 
that he should now stigmatise as disgraceful “moral and 
material support” afforded for the same, and for no other, 
purpose. In 1853 Mr, Gladstone doubtless sought, not the 
preservation of the Turks, but the attainment of an object— 





* Letter published in the Pall Mall Budget, 22d September 1876. 
+ The Edinburgh Review for October last, p.. 563, 
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to shut out from the limits of the Turkish Empire another 
sovereignty—which involved such preservation. To that object 
he attaches now the importance which he attached to it then. 
Such being the case, in what does the position of the present 
Ministers differ from his own in 1853, except, perhaps, in the 
fact that they question both the correctness and the policy of 
his wholesale denunciation of the Turkish race ? 

The policy and proceedings of the Ministers, who have been, 
Mr. Gladstone alleges, “moved too little by an intelligent 
appreciation of prior obligations,” must be in a great measure 
regulated by national engagements which he seems to have 
ignored, although this is a point on which he was surely 
required to be most explicit when insisting on action apparently 
impossible without disregarding the very treaties and inter- 
national relations which he had helped to create. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he determined to bring popular passion to bear upon 
important and intricate questions of foreign policy, ought, we 
think, to have instructed the people as to the extent to which 
national action is imposed or prohibited by existing treaties ; 
the meaning of the balance of power in Europe ; and the extent 
to which its destruction or serious derangement must sooner or 
later injuriously affect all classes of the British community. 

In denouncing the action of the British Government as the 
sole obstacle in the way of a satisfactory solution of existing 
difficulties, in describing the “happy approach to unanimity” 
prevailing among the Powers, and in declaring perfect unani- 
mity to be not difficult of attainment, Mr, Gladstone appears to 
have ignored the evidence afforded by the published papers, to 
which we have already referred—evidence showing that the 
British Government have had to deal, not with unanimity, or 
with any reasonable prospect of it, but with differences of which 
the irreconcilable character became at each successive move 
more and more apparent—to deal, in fact, with Russian 
duplicity and Austrian weakness; with Russia professing one 
thing through her Government, and effecting another through 
her agents ; with Austria opposing Russia as far as she dared, 
and at last according an unwilling acquiescence in unpalatable 
proposals when tolerably certain that England could not accept 
them. 

Mr. Gladstone’s description of the Turkish race appears to be 
very incorrect and unjust, inasmuch as he exaggerates every- 
thing that can be truly said against the Turks, and withholds 
all—and there is very much—that can be truly said in their 
favour. That their history contains much that is noble and 
praiseworthy, Mr. Butler Johnstone has fairly shown in a slight 
historical sketch contained in a published letter to Mr. Glad- 
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stone. General Wyndham, General Vaughan, and other dis- 
tinguished British officers; have come forward to do justice to the 
many excellent qualities of Turkish soldiers. The “Times” 
lately gave publicity * to the experience of an English gentle- 
man who, having passed through a Servian district visited by 
the Turks, “had many opportunities of talking with people 
whose homes had been altogether in the hands of the enemy. 
He met with not a single case of gross outrage.” It has been 
shown that thousands of peaceable inhabitants driven out of the 
disturbed districts were prevented from returning to their homes, 
or were, on attempting to return, injured, not by Mahometans, 
not even by Turks, but by the insurgents—men of their own 
creed. “Mahometan, it must be remembered, does not mean 
the same as Turk.” We believe that this statement of Mr. 
Gladstone is calculated to mislead. There are good and bad 
Mahometans, and there are good and bad Turks; and the differ- 
ence between them isin either case very much the same. It is, 
we believe, contrary to experience and reason to allege that the 
Turks are unfit to rule solely on account of the religion they 
profess. That their religion is not-inflexible in practice even 
Mr. Freeman admits; he has shown in his “History and Con- 
quests of the Saracens” that the Great Akbar won “his title to 
be considered a great and beneficent ruler by renouncing his 
claim to be considered a loyal and consistent Moslem.” That 
which long ago took place spontaneously may surely now take 
place under the extreme pressure of a stern and exacting 
necessity. It is certain that there have been, and are, Turkish 
statesmen quite alive to the necessity. They probably could, if 
properly supported, successfully introduce the reforms which 
alone can, as they well know, preserve the Empire. Such men 
as Rali Pasha, whose remarkable paper drawn up in 1867 was 
recently noticed in the “ Times,” t would, if given fair play, 
soon find followers and imitators. The Turks have many virtues 
and many vices ; their religion inculcates, and many of them 
practise, much that is excellent and useful; its intolerance 
is effectively controlled in British India, under arrangements 
which can hardly be impossible in European Turkey. Fair 
security to life and property once effected there, the rest would 
gradually follow. If it is, and it seems to be, within the power 
of England to assist humanity and civilisation to this extent, it 
is surely both her duty and her interest to do so. The substi- 
tution of Russian semi-barbarous intolerance for Turkish mis- 
government would be no gain to civilisation, while it would 





* The Times Belgrade Correspondent, 11th September 1876. 
+ 20th September, 1876. 
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render Russian aggression a greater menace to Europe than at 
present. We contend that Mr. Gladstone, and English humani- 
tarians of every type, ought, if they are true to their principles, 
to join the other sections of the English people in resisting the 
acquisition by Russia of any portion of Turkey, and in insisting 
that England’s “rights and duties,’ which the Crimean war 
created, shall now be thoroughly recognised and performed, 
not merely in the interest of the Christian populations, but 
equally in those of the other inhabitants of European Turkey. 

Appealing to the reason, and not to the passions, of the 
people, Mr. Gladstone would hardly have dwelt on horrible 
atrocities without at the same time explaining what could be 
fairly said in extenuation of the measures which mainly led to 
them. The fatal error of arming the whole Mahometan popula- 
tion produced consequences which were in a great measure to be 
expected ; but it should be borne in mind that when this error 
was committed, there was much to lead the Turks to believe 
that the rising in Bulgaria threatened the very existence of the 
Empire, and that they must at once crush the attempt or perish 
themselves. They had at this time begun to feel, and not with- 
out good reason, that they were being bled to death. Sir H. 
Elliott then wrote * (7th May) to Lord Derby—“ The effect of the 
long-continued insurrection is felt by every class of the com- 
munity, whether Christian or Mussulman ; but the latter regard 
themselves as sufferers from a Christian movement for supre- 
macy, countenanced by the Christian Powers, which have 
allowed every kind of assistance to be given to the insurgents, 
while the Porte has been prevented from adopting the measures 
considered necessary to put it down by attacking it at its 
source.” 

The Turks committed brutal and barbarous crimes, under the 
influence of religious and race hatred stimulated by fear. There is 
hardly reason to believe, judging from the manner in which the 
rising was attempted, that had it succeeded they would have 
fared very much better. At the very commencement of the out- 
break in Bulgaria, Sir H. Elliott wrote +—* The organisers of the 
movements pursue the same atrocious policy as was followed in 
the Herzegovina, by burning and ravaging all villages, whether 
Mussulman or Christian, if the inhabitants refuse to join them; ” 
and he pointed out the extreme danger of these attacks on the 
peaceful Mahometan portion of the population leading to fear- 
ful retaliation. The treatment of Turks by victorious Bosnian 
insurgents was thus described by Consul Holmes {—* They were 
huddled together, and were absolutely butchered by the insur- 





* Blue Book, No, 3, p..144. + Ibid., p. 145. t Ibid, p. 54, . 
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gents. It is said that 800 noses were cut off.” From Ragusa, 
Mr. Monson reported* “an undertaking by both parties to 
discontinue the mutilation of the killed and wounded.” A 
consular agent at Constantinople, writing to Mr. Cave, 
described the return from the war of 500 disabled Turkish 
soldiers without their ears. It has been pointed out by German 
writers that only a few years ago Austrian officers and soldiers 
captured by Dalmatians, then in insurrection, had their eyes 
thrust out, their noses cut off, and other limbs atrociously 
mutilated ; and that if such horrors could be perpetrated by 4 
Sclavonians after sixty years of Austrian rule, the Turks are 
little likely to have fared better at the hands of more savage 
tribes of the same race. The following description was given * 
by “an English officer” writing to the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” j— bh 


“Tt is a melancholy truth that the war is now carried on with 
pitiless cruelty, and that shameful horrors are committed ; but it is 
equally true that the Servians act with just as much fanaticism and 
barbarity as the Turks. Whether a man is a Circassian or Bazi 
Bazook, or a Servian’or a Montenegrin, he commits quite as 
atrocious deeds when his fanaticism is excited. I have seen with 
my own eyes at least forty or fifty Turkish dead bodies, whose heads 
were cut right off their shoulders ; and once I found in Bulgaria 
a dozen Turkish soldiers whose eyes had been plucked out, whose 
noses and ears had been cut off, and who were hanging by their legs 
from the branches of trees. Only the other day Prince Nicholas’ 
Montenegrins massacred upwards of 400 Turkish prisoners in cold 
blood, and some of the Montenegrin officers made bets as to the 
number of Turks they could dispatch with their handjars within a 
given space of time.” 
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The exaggeration { which pervades much of Mr. Gladstone’s 
description is very apparent in his references to the outrages 
committed in Bulgaria. He describes them as utterly excep- 
tional and unprecedented; whereas, there is no country in 
Europe that has been free from such horrors. Russia is cer- 
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* Blue Book, No. 3, p. 224. 

+ The Pall Mall Budget, 8th September 1876. 

t The “Revue des Deux Mondes” thus criticises (October last) Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet—* The last pamphlet of the honourable gentleman 
resembles one of those melodramas in which we see angelic beings strug- 
gling with frightful vagabonds ; the persons put on the stage are either i 
perfections or devils; none of them half and half. .. . Is Mr, Gladstone is 
sure that his manner of writing history is not romantic ? Mr. Gladstone 
is persuaded that the Sublime Porte will never reform itself, and even if i 
it felt disposed to do so, could not. We believe more in the power of bad . 
habits than in the Koran. There is no religion that has not quarrelled ri 
with progress, and that has not in the end accommodated itself to the new a 
style of things.” 
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tainly no exception ; her history, even up to a very recent date, 
little accords with Mr. Gladstone’s description. Russia occu- 
pied “in resistance to tyranny, in befriending the oppressed,” 
may be a thing of the future; it is certainly not of the past or 
present. Mr. Gladstone is a warm advocate of religious tolera- 
tion; but how much of this is to be found in Russia, where 
outside the Orthodox Church there is nothing but bitter perse- 
cution. The Turkish excesses in Bulgaria are cast into the 
shade by those committed by Russian troops at Ismail, The 
frightful treatment of Poland not very long ago roused the 
indignation of Europe; and since then, the measures taken to 
efface the nationality of a high-spirited race have been cruel 
in the extreme. The Circassians tell a similar tale, and now 
Russia is said to desire to deprive them of the asylum whitch 
Turkey gave to those who escaped fire and sword at home. 
Very lately indeed the probable consequences of leaving Turkey 
to be dealt with by Russia, as recammended by Messrs. Lowe, 
Bright, and others, have been brought vividly to mind by 
Mr. Schuyler’s description of the massacre of a tribe in 
Turkestan by Russian regular troops acting under the 
express orders of the military governor-general of the pro- 
vince—orders enthusiastically received by the officers, and 
literally carried out by the soldiery. In Bulgaria revolutionary 
agents commenced the horrid work, and their success meant the 
destruction of the Turks. In Turkestan the object of wholesale 
massacre is said to have been the obtainment of military decora- 
tions, and these are said to have been bestowed. Those who 
view with complacency the prospect of the occupation of Euro- 
pean Turkey by a race very little, if at all, more civilised than 
the Turks themselves, may well bear in mind the fact, recently 
pointed out by Sir Lawrence Peel,” that “the Turk has never 
treated Christians worse than Christians have treated Jews, .. . 
than Christians have treated infidels, or than Christians have 
treated each other;” and the humane recommendation that, in 
invoking humanity, care should be taken not to “expel one 
devil, and leave the space void for seven worse to enter.” Lord 
Palmerston had to deal with Turkish excesses at least as culpable 
as those committed in Bulgaria; and they were redressed without 
sacrificing British interests, or ignoring British engagements, or 
playing into the hands of Russia. 

As we read Mr. Gladstone’s arguments and proposals, the 
inconsistency of some of them is very great. The territorial 
integrity of Turkey is described as a thing well worth preserving, 
yet measures most likely to destroy it are advocated, Russian 





* Letter to the Times, 16th October 1876. 
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aggression being virtually lauded and invited. While unanimity 
among the Great Powers is declared to be essential to any bene- 
ficial action, we find allegations and proposals calculated to 
increase the discord known already to prevail. The dispatch of 
huge ironclads to the Levant is ridiculed and blamed, on the 
ground that vessels of quite another description ought to have 
been sent; but the retention there of every one of those iron- 
clads is insisted on, And though Mr. Gladstone declares that 
he will avoid even an “ infinitesimal share of responsibility ” for 
inviting a crisis of which the dimensions “may be almost illim- 
itable,” he, nevertheless, in the very next paragraph, disclaims all 
desire “to avert or to postpone” such a crisis “at the cost of 
leaving room for fresh outrages in Bulgaria.” He here, appar- 
ently, refers only to outrages committed by Turks. 

We might multiply instances; but our space warns us to for- 
bear, “The overcharged emotion of a shuddering world” — 
Russia “labouring for the happiness of mankind”—the exhorta- 
tion “to emulate Russia by sharing her good deeds”—the dis- 
avowal of any intention to impute to Conservative Ministers “a 
purposed complicity in crime,”—such passages abound in a 
pamphlet of which the publication must, we apprehend, have 
been viewed with regret by those who recognise and appreciate 
Mr. Gladstone’s high character, great acquirements, and eminent 
services, At a time when European Turkey is, as has been well 
stated,* charged with combustible materials of which the general 
ignition would, in all probability, be so fearfully calamitous that 
“it is the duty of every English sound politician, and every 
rational man, not to seek to fan the flame, but, if possible, to 
extinguish it,” it surely was not for Mr. Gladstone to cast into 
the midst of an excited people an incendiary production, replete 
with unjust accusation and exaggerated description, couched in 
powerful language, thoroughly adapted to the purpose, which 
has been effected, of inflaming to the utmost popular ignorance, 
prejudice, and passion. It is owing, mainly, to this vituperative 
appeal that Europe has been brought to witness, with surprise 
and scorn, the humiliating extent to which masses of Englishmen 
can be made to unite in action vaunted as superlatively humane; 
but, really, full of intolerable pretensions to a monopoly of vir- 
tuous feeling, and covering an amount of ignorant intolerance 
and injustice which true humanity abhors. 

If it was reasonable to expect that any one Englishman would 
refrain from embarrassing Ministers suddenly required to deal 
with tremendous difficulties, that man was Mr, Gisdciaia who, 
having been during nearly twenty years a member, and during 





* The Edinburgh Review, October 1876, p. 537. 
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five of those years the head, of the Government of the country, 
was especially bound to apply the influence and knowledge thus 
acquired to the calm solution, and not to the perilous aggrava- 
tion, of those difficulties. Having rejected the means within 
easy reach of submitting his opinions to the supreme and con- 
stitutional test of thorough Parliamentary discussion, he ought 
to have accepted the position which he had chosen, and ought 
not to have taken action politically dangerous, and withal very 
unjust—action ignoring his own large share of responsibility 
for the miserable condition of Turkey, threatening to open to 
Russian aggression the door which the Crimean war closed, and 
which would have remained closed had he, instead of remaining 
year after year a silent auditor of promises made, on his own 
showing,* only “to be shamelessly broken,” insisted, as his great 
influence and authority would have enabled him successfully to 
insist, on that proper exercise of “the rights and duties” created 
by the Crimean war which he now charges the present Govern- 
ment with having failed to understand; the truth being that 
such exercise was really neglected during the long period of 
tranquillity when he could have enforced it, but has not been 
within the reach of Ministers more than sufficiently occupied in 
dealing with the perilous state of affairs bequeathed to them— 
revolt, anarchy, and most menacing foreign aggression—a state 
of affairs requiring them to endeavour, in the first instance, to 
secure, not the execution of administrative reforms, but the 
existence of the Turkish Empire, and the enormous interests— 
those of humanity not being the least important — seriously 
endangered by its threatened destruction. Even at such a crisis, 
the absolute necessity of thorough administrative reform was 
not lost sight of; it was, on the contrary, very distinctly ad- 
mitted, by both the Prime Minister and Lord Derby, long before 
the Turkish excesses in Bulgaria had been heard of. 

And for what purpose did Mr. Gladstone think it necessary 
or justifiable to throw himself into the van of a movement which 
may yet be recorded as a national calamity? For no other, it 
must be presumed, than that of ensuring the punishment of 
several great Turkish criminals, and of insisting on the measures 
which he deemed necessary for the effectual future prevention 
of similar crime. Surely the attainment of these objects neither 
required, nor justified, the means used. Mr. Gladstone’s views 
might surely have been effectively and sufficiently made public 
in the manner adopted by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—in the 
clear and prudent language of a statesman. Believing the 
action of the Administration insufficient and their policy wrong, 





* The debate on the Address, 
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Mr. Gladstone was not only justified in assuming, but was, in- 
deed, bound to assume, an attitude of criticism and opposition ; 
but both right and duty forbad his remaining silent until Parlia- 
mentary discussion had ceased to be possible, and then bursting 
into unmeasured invective, haranguing excited multitudes, in- 
sisting on Governmental action deprecated by a majority of the 
educated portion of his countrymen, unfairly arraigning the 
Government, and urging unlimited popular agitation, certain, as 
he must have known, to let loose every element of political dis- 
cord, and to rouse, in all its virulence, political animosity, at a 
time when everything pointed to the extreme danger of weaken- 
ing and discrediting Ministers endeavouring, at a great European 
crisis, to preserve general peace without sacrificing the interests 
of the country—Ministers as anxious as himself to substitute 
good for bad government in Turkey, and prepared to press this 
object ; though not as he has pressed it, regardless of all con- 
sequences, and of every one of the enormous risks to be con- 
sidered ; but with a clear and statesmanlike perception of both 
these perils. 

The publication of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet was followed by 
his addressing (9th September) an open-air meeting at Black- 
heath, where he repeated much of the substance of his pamphlet, 
omitting, however, some—those which appear to us to be the 
most unjustifiable—of the accusations against the Ministry pre- 
viously made. 

The course taken by some of the London journals seems to 
us to have greatly aggravated the injurious effect of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proceedings. The “Times,” having just: before pro- 
claimed the conspicuous success of the Ministerial policy and 
proceedings, now encouraged, most unfortunately as we think, 
agitation against them. Some of the newspapers, however,— 
notably the “ Pall Mall Gazette,”—well endeavoured to stem the 
tide of misdirected popular indignation, by exposing the folly, 
injustice, and danger, of crippling the Government of the country 
at such a time—efforts which deserved success ; though whether 
it has been attained is, unhappily, extremely doubtful. 

Of the English public men who have come forward to de- 
nounce the agitation, one of the first, if not the very first, was 
Mr. Roebuck, who pointed out * (7th September) that it was most 
likely to lead to general war little calculated to alleviate past, but 
certain to create enormous additional, misery; warned the 
people not to play into the hands of those who were “ merely 
making a row for their own party purposes ;” and denounced 
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as shameful statements accusing Ministers of “participating in 
any way with the atrocities of Turkey.” 
On the 9th September there appeared in the “Times” a letter 
from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, suggesting the establishment 
of a chain of autonomous provinces from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, the Porte retaining the titular sovereignty, and receiv- 
ing a tribute—the plan to be carried out by a mixed Commission 
(appointed for a term of years), in which each of the guaran- 
teeing Powers should be represented. 

A careful and explicit Ministerial explanation was, on the 
11th September, given by Lord Derby to a deputation of work- 
ing men. It was pointed out that the outrages in Bulgaria 
could have no connection with the dispatch of the British fleet 
to Turkey, as the dispatch was not known to be even contem- 
plated when the outrages were committed; that the savage 
perpetrators of those outrages would, in the utterly improbable 
event of their having been at all influenced by any thought of 
the relations between the Porte and England, have been still 
more likely to run into excesses had they believed all Europe 
to be against them, and felt that they had nothing to lose, and 
that they could only look to the gratification of their revenge ; 
that the outrages had greatly increased the difficulties of a situa- 
tion fraught with danger to the peace of Europe; that no English 
Minister could be indifferent to such occurrences, which, how- 
ever, had taken place when, with an insane ruler, war and reyolu- 
tion impending, and officials everywhere incessantly changed, 
Turkish administrative power and authority were in abeyance ; 
that it was as necessary as ever to preserve the territorial 
integrity of Turkey—a thing, however, quite different from the 
relations of the various races with the Turkish Government; 
thus these relations repeatedly have been, and could again be 
modified, the British Government not being opposed to any 
further modification found practicable; that no worse service 
could be done to the Christians in Turkey than to insist on 
extreme measures, certain, by exciting race animosity, fanati- 
cism, and despair, to lead to massacres infinitely worse than any 
yet heard of; and that those regarding the Turkish question from 
a purely philanthropical point of view should bear in mind that 
foreign Powers and statesmen did not thus exclusively regard it. 

Lord Derby’s explanation was very favourably received in 
France and Germany, where his treatment of “the demands of 
public opinion excited to an imprudent pitch” was approved, 
The Russian press well responded to Mr. Gladstone. The 
“ Golos” wrote— 


“ The protest of the British nation against the Turcophil policy of 
Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield assumes the proportions of a great 
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political event. If the British Cabinet listens to the demands of 
English public opinion, Russia will be most happy to act in concert 
with England ; when both will direct the course of European events 
as formerly, and, restraining the aggressive propensities of other and 
more ambitious Powers,* establish an era of peace and progress.” 


Mr. Lowe, at Croydon, on the 13th September, made a remark- 
able speech, in which he pointed out that England, with a full 
knowledge of the character of the Turkish Government, and with 
full power to reform it, had during twenty years done nothing 
whatever, and had thereby incurred “the heaviest responsi- 
bility with regard to ‘the Turks.” Thus far his speech was a 
scathing, but just, condemnation of past neglect, which, how- 
ever, Mr. Lowe proposed not to make even an endeavour now 
to remedy, but to obliterate by an act of which the gross 
injustice would, to our apprehension, be equalled only by its 
danger—‘ to throw Turkey overboard ;” to “ break off all con- 
nection with Pandemonium ;” to leave, in short, Turkey to 
protect herself as best she may against Russia, who can, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lowe, claim to be “the refuge of the aftlicted, the 
protector of the unprotected, and the father of the fatherless” !!! 
Later on, at Manchester, Mr. John Bright endorsed (2d October) 
Mr. Lowe’s recommendation to let Turkey drift to her ruin. “It 
is no business of ours,” said Mr. Bright, “to be sending ships 
and troops nearly 3000 miles to effect territorial changes in 
which we have no great, and no direct, interest. If we had left 
it to the course of nature—nature as explained to us by historic 
facts—the question would some way no doubt settle itself.” Of 
the historic facts referred to no explanation or specification was 
given. The mode of self-settlement Mr. Bright apparently 
considers unimportant from any English point of view; though 
it seems to us not impossible, not even improbable, that it 
might be one followed by some such national humiliation as 
that inflicted by the settlement of the Alabama question, where 
a fault originally committed by England was long improperly dis- 
avowed, and at last atoned for in a manner which few Englishmen 
approve, and fewer still would care to see repeated. 

Lord Derby’s statement to the deputation of working men was 
criticised by Mr. Gladstone in a letter published in the “ Times” 
of the 16th September, the main point dwelt upon being the 
necessity of abandoning “unlimited doses of protest and 
remonstrance”—doses which’ had so long been administered 
without protest from Mr. Gladstone—and of now forcing the 
Turkish Government to reform the administration; how this 
could be at once done being, however, left to conjecture. The 
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vital necessity of obtaining European concert was again insisted 
on; but how it was to be obtained was not explained, If Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of throwing crude and undigested proposals 
to an excited populace, had clearly explained in Parliament how 
the system of protest and remonstrance could be advantageously 
changed for one of force, while the existence of Turkey hung in 
the balance, and how European concert could be ensured, it is 
not conceivable that he would have spoken in vain. But the 
Government could receive neither assistance nor instruction 
from mere allegations contradicted by facts before them. Lord 
Derby had already, on jthe 13th June, pressed as strongly as 
he could then press upon the Turkish Government the vital 
necessity of a total change of administration. But how was it 
possible at once to effect this? Can any rational person believe 
that the Turks could properly consider, much less carry out, 
sweeping reforms, or that Lord Derby had the means of effecting 
them, while a life-and-death struggle was going on, and when 
the one thing to be effected was to frustrate Russian plans 
intended and calculated to deprive the Turks of even breathing- 
time during which reforms might have been digested? Had 
even such breathing-time been gained, Lord Derby might have 
acted in the direction indicated by Mr. Gladstone ; but, other- 
wise, any attempt to do so could only contribute to the Govern- 
mental chaos of which the creation had been, just as it was 
before the Crimean war, Russia’s special object. 

At the Mansion House, on the 18th September, a stormy 
meeting was: held, and it was determined again to interrogate 
Lord Derby. A letter, from which the following extract is 
taken, from Lord Salisbury was read at this meeting :— 


“Every one must concur in reprobating the abominable crimes 
which have been committed in Bulgaria; and a desire to relieve the 
Christian populations of those regions from a renewal of the 
atrocious oppression under which they have suffered is felt as 
strongly by members of the Government as by any other English- 
man. Though the difficulties are very great, I do not doubt that a 
result on which England is so earnestly bent will be attained.” 


On the same evening there was a meeting of working men in 
Exeter Hall, where Mr. Fawcett made a violent speech, little in 
accord, we think, with the reputation which he has earned, and 
with his just claim to be considered one of the very few able 
and independent members of the House of Commons, 

At Glasgow, on the 19th September, Lord Shaftesbury again 
spoke; this time in company with the Duke of Argyll, 
who, appealing to the published papers, described them as 
substantiating against Lord Derby charges which these very 
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papers clearly, we think, disprove. Here again were preferred 
grave accusations which clearly ought, if made at all, to have 
been brought forward in Parliament, and not before a Glasgow 
audience, at a time of unwholesome popular excitement. Every- 
thing relied on by the Duke to support his allegations had been 
in his hands while Parliament was sitting, and when calm and 
thorough discussion was possible. Lord Shaftesbury, after 
assuring the meeting that all fears of Russian aggression were 
groundless and idle, made the astonishing statement—“ Half 
the world is crying out for her (Russia’s) intervention.” 

Mr. Baring’s report on the outrages committed in Bulgaria 
was published on the 19th September. It was naturally a con- 
firmation of the terrible story already well known. It con- 
cluded as follows :— 

“The deeds of blood I have spoken of, and the misery I have 
witnessed, must rouse just indignation in every mind; but the 
infamous conduct of those agitators who, to serve the selfish ends 
of States whose only object is territorial aggrandisement, have not 
shrunk from exciting poor ignorant peasants to revolt, thus desolat- 
ing thousands of homes, and leaving to a fine rich province a legacy 
of tears, should not be allowed to escape without their share of 
public execration.” 


How the Turkish question was at this time treated by too 
large a portion of Christian England is fairly deducible from the 
manner in which Mr. Baring’s report was in some quarters 
noticed. One weekly paper wrote—“It is desirable that the 
unconscious bias should be recognised, in order to assure our- 
selves that Mr. Baring, however little he may know it himself, 
was very well disposed to throw as much guilt on the insurrec- 
tion, and as little on the ruffians who suppressed it, as a man of 
rectitude and honour could.” Further on it was said of the 
Prime Minister—*“ He loves the Turk, and hates the Christian 
States because they have persecuted the Jews;” consequently, 
“ difficulties of the heart” stand in the way of his adopting a 
humane policy. 

The Prime Minister now* (19th September) gave an expla- 
nation of the policy and proceedings of the Government; but 
he marred a statement otherwise well calculated to satisfy 
rational men by describing Mr. Gladstone’s connection with the 
existing agitation in language quite unjustifiable ; and he thus 
furnished a weapon to those ready to make not too scrupulous 
use of any coming to hand. He explained that it might possibly 
be necessary, in order to avoid a general war, to tolerate the 
continued existence of Turkish rule in certain localities; but 
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only with the safeguard of efficient securities, far more effectual 
than heretofore, for its control and proper exercise; and he 
dwelt on the fact, utterly ignored by the majority of the agitators, 
that in public affairs it is frequently impossible to do that which 
is best or most just, and necessary, therefore, to accept as much 
good, and as much justice, as may be found practicable, 

The following interesting extracts * explain the view of the 
situation taken at this time in Germany. There—in a country 
England’s equal in religious feeling, intellect, culture, courage, 
and detestation of cruelty—neither the people nor the press 
allowed Turkish atrocities to blind them to the enormous diffi- 
culties of the situation, and to the fact that a false step hastily 
taken might cause throughout Europe infinitely greater blood- 
shed and suffering :— 


“People are horrified, but not surprised... . The Germans 
recall the horrors of Turkish inroads in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as vividly as they remember the sack of Magdeburg by 
Tilly, or the French. draganades. .. . What people in Germany 
who take an interest in politics talk about most frequently at present 
is, not Turkey, but England, ... The friends of England—and 
England has still many friends and admirers in Germany—who had 
long regretted her silence in the councils of Europe, rejoiced at the 
appearance of a powerful English fleet in Besika Bay. ... The 
tone of the German newspapers, particularly those who are supposed 
to be connected by subterraneous wires with St. Petersburg, became 
suddenly changed. It was the real turning-point in the Eastern 
Question, for Russia quickly perceived that the question which could 
not be solved without England, might possibly be solved with Eng- 
land, .. . Then came the extraordinary outburst of national in- 
dignation in England, roused by graphic letters, and fanned by 
eloquent speeches ; and those who had accused the English people 
of secret sympathies for the Turks were at their wits’ end how to 
explain the new phase. What does it all mean? they said. Is 
England to go to war, or is her former Prime Minister, like a new 
Bernard of Clairvaux, to lead an army of boys and children to Con- 
stantinople? . . . Complications may doubtless arise in the East 
which would make it necessary for Germany to protect her interests ; 
but all that German statesmen think of at present is how to prevent 
such complications, instead of bringing them about, by exciting the 
passions of a whole nation. People ask what would happen if Lord 
Derby were to resign, and Mr. Gladstone were borne to power by 
the wave of popular excitement in England, either pledged to war, 
or doomed to a helpless inactivity against whatever Russia might do 
at Constantinople. ... No one in Germany seemed to doubt as to 
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what Lord Derby meant, though he said little ; but no one can under- 
stand what Mr. Gladstone's policy would be if he had suddenly to 
undertake the a of Prime Minister of England, and to 
sit at the same table with Gortchakow, Bismark, and Andrassy.” 


That the popular excitement would not be turned to party 
purposes few rational men probably ever expected ; though for 
a time the promoters and leaders of the agitation, in the press 
and elsewhere, generally commenced their harangues by a strong 
disavowal of any party motives whatever, often followed by 
an exhibition of the most bitter partisanship. This affectation, 
however, did not last long, for on the 23d September Mr, Glad- 
stone publicly expressed * his approval of the endeavours made 
“to obtain an advantage from the discussion of this sad and 
painful question,” and declared such a course to be perfectly 
justifiable and proper. 

It has been well said that deputations often place a Foreign 
Minister in the dilemma of either stating that which may pre- 
judicially affect negotiations with other Powers, or injure the 
popularity of his party ; and that such deputations are too fre- 
quently blind to, or heedless of, the extent to which pressure 
exercised by them may prejudice their Government in dealing 
with others not subjected to such pressure—truths very forcibly 
illustrated by the conduct of the Mansion-House deputation 
received by Lord Derby on the 27th September. These gentle- 
men, in whatever else they may have failed, certainly succeeded 
in well testing the calmness, courtesy, and patience of the 
Foreign Minister, who in vain explained to them the real diffi- 
culties with which the Government had to deal. They went 
away dissatisfied, although they were told that a Foreign 
Minister can often be fairly judged only by what he effects, and 
not by what he is at liberty to say; that to drive the Turks out 
of Europe would, apart from the enormous injustice and diffi- 
culty of the operation, deluge Europe in blood, and be attended 
Ri frightful cruelty, as would also be the case were Turkey 

lowed to drift ; that the difficulties of dealing with the Turkish 
provinces were very great, but that some effort must be made, 
and that local self-government might be found feasible ; and 
that there at last appeared to be a strong probability of imme- 
diate peace, which would render possible the consideration of 
these questions, Lord Derby concluded by begging his hearers 
to bear in mind that the real question was, not what they, or he, 
thought most desirable, but what was practicable, 

Towards the end of September there seemed to be every 
prospect of pons. The sneha from the first overmatched, 


* Speech delivered i in South Durham, 
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had -been very soon driven back upon their own territory, and 
at length sustained a crushing defeat, which led them on the 
24th August to solicit the intercession of the Powers. This 
was accorded, and the consent of the Porte was with some diffi- 
culty obtained to a suspension of hostilities from the 17th to 
the 25th September. The terms of peace were then actively 
discussed; but for their settlement further time was found 
necessary, and the Porte, again pressed, consented to a prolon- 
gation of the truce until the 2d October. When, however, this 
was communicated to Servia, it was rejected, and hostilities 
were resumed just when Lord Derby was expressing his convic- 
tion of the strong probability of immediate peace. 

The action taken by Servia has now to be explained. It was 
clearly the result of the agitation in England which had encou- 
raged the Servians, and still more the promoters of the war, to 
prolonged resistance. The “Daily News” correspondent had 
some time previously published in the Servian official journal 
(the “ Istok”) an appeal* to the Servian people, deprecating the 
very idea of immediate peace, declaring the political prospects 
to be “ more prosperous even than the military,” and concluding 
thus :— 


“Probably Russia would have interfered before now but for the 
attitude of the English Government. The ‘Daily News’’ exposure 
of the Bulgarian atrocities has tied the hands of the English Govern- 
ment. With one unanimous voice England would rebel against an 
effort on the part of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby to support 
Turkey against such intervention, either actively or morally. Rather 
with one unanimous voice would England hail the interposition of 
ot Russia. Servian fortunes, then, have the chance of the double 
& event—either success single-handed, or suceess with the aid of 
Russia.” 


This was the sort of agency at work in Servia, while most of 
the Powers were anxiously endeavouring to effect the cessation 
of hostilities, without which no settlement could be attempted. 
Besides this, the furious impulse given to the agitation in Eng- 
land by Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto and proceedings, and by the 
tone of an influential portion of the English press, had engen- 
dered so strong a belief in the paralysis of the British Govern- 
ment, that Russian officers and soldiers began to pour into 
Servia in numbers previously considered neither safe nor advi- 
sable, and the control of matters gradually passed into Russian 





* This was published in the “ Times” of the 2d October 1876, together 
with a letter (enclosing it) from the “ Daily News” correspondent, ques- 
tioning the correctness of a statement previously made by one of the 
“ Times” correspondents, 
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hands. The war was to be carried on with the aid of the enor- 
mously increased, and daily increasing, Russian force, ‘which 
had become the virtual ruler of Servia; and thus it came to 
pass that, General Tchernaieff, and those about him, were able 
to effect their object, and to frustrate the endeavours elsewhere 
being made to put an end to the war. Little secrecy was ‘ 
attempted, for on the 25th September General Tchernaieff’s 
Chief of the staff wrote to the “ Times,” stating that recent occur- 

rences in England had revived Servian aspirations; that the ; 

conditions of peace contemplated by the Powers—the status 

quo in Servia and Montenegro, and local administrative auto- '% 
nomy for Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria—would be a mortal fe: 













blow to Servia; and that the Servian people were in despair at 
seeing Russian, and especially English, public opinion disre- 
garded by diplomacy. Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone’s charges of 
“moral complicity” had not been lost sight of in Russia, where 
there had appeared a composition—a passionate imprecation 
against England—which at once became the war-song of the 
Russian soldiers proceeding to Servia.* This production repre- 
sents the Queen of England and her maids of honour playing 
croquet with the heads of the Bulgarian victims, and then goes 
on :— 


“See, the youngest of the Queen’s daughters, a charming child, 
sends one of these heads further away from the others, and makes it 
reach her mother’s feet—a child’s head, with curly locks; its livid 
little mouth murmurs reproaches. The Queen utters a ery of horror ; 
an indescribable terror veils her eyes. The Queen enters her palace ; 
she is alone, and begins to dream; her eyes close. Horror! the 
whole skirt of her dress is soiled with a bloody stain. Let it be 
taken away immediately. Wash it out for me, rivers of England. 
Never will the Royal House of England be cleansed of the stain of 
innocent blood.” 


Sir H. Elliott had, as a matter of course, come in for a share 
of the “righteous indignation”—a term terribly misapplied 
during these proceedings. He was denounced in England in 
language injurious only to those making use of it without any 
justification. Letters were sent to him from England contain- 
ing virulent newspaper articles,t and speeches at public meet- 
ings, crossed in red ink with, “Tremble, wretch!” or, “See, 
assassin! what England thinks of your bloody work.” 

The history of the two months ending with the resumption 
of hostilities by the Servians is instructive when contrasted 






























* Noticed in French and German newspapers, and in the “Times” of 
the 21st September 1876. 
+ The Standard, 19th September 1876, 
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with the Russian engagements to adhere to a policy of absolute 
non-intervention between Turkey and Servia. At the end 
of July the Turks had attained a position opening an easy 
road to Belgrade; but this advantage was not followed up 
owing to the threatening attitude immediately assumed by 
Russia. A few weeks later the Turks again moved, and Alexi- 
natz was all but captured; when Russia’s attitude induced the 
Turks to accord a suspension of hostilities. Servia then re- 
quested the intercession of the Powers; and during some weeks 
the Turks, though no truce or armistice existed, remained 
quiescent. At the close of this period a short truce (14th to 
25th September) was announced. During the whole of this 
interval (24th August to the 25th September) the Powers were 
negotiating the conditions of peace; but the Servians were 
bringing up troops to the front, and Russian soldiers were 
arriving, at last in large compact bodies, several hundreds reach- 
ing Belgrade daily ; while the Turks, awaiting the result of the 
negotiations, expected to result in peace, faithfully refrained 
from aggressive movements. The transit of Russian soldiers 
through Austria and Roumania, more than once objected to by 
the local authorities, had been allowed on the representations 
of the Russian Consuls. Even iron churches and consecrated 
banners arrived from Russia, the latter being received by the 
Belgrade authorities with much pomp and ceremony. Well, 
under such circumstances, did the “Times” correspondent 
ask— 


“ What would Russia say to England or to Austria if hundreds of 
volunteers in English or in Austrian uniform were daily arriving at 
Constantinople, and were there being duly told off by an English or 
Austrian official, and forwarded, fully equipped from the Turkish 
military stores, to the headquarters of the Turkish army? Would 
she not be rather sceptical if asked to believe that all this meant 
strict neutrality 1” 


In Germany the press drew attention to both the indefen- 
sible character of the Russian proceedings, and the grounds on 
which every nation was bound to protest against them. The 
“Cologne Gazette” wrote— 


“We have complained since the beginning of the troubles of the 
duplicity of Russia. In all official documents Russia declared that 
she cared for nothing but the preservation of tranquillity and order 
in Turkey. Now it is proved by numberless facts that Russia, as on 
many former occasions, has this time also secretly aided the insur- 
rection in Turkey ; and even that the action of the Russian agents 
was, if not the sole, yet a principal, cause of the disturbances in 
Turkey. The Emperor Alexander has till now honestly resisted the 
popular feeling, and we only support him by stating decidedly that 
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the shortsighted hatred of the Turks, on which the Pansclavonian 
party in Russia reckon, is in no wise general among us in Germany, 
and certainly does not go so far as not to condemn a Russian decla- 
ration of war against Turkey as a grievous wrong. . . . Is such an 
excitement of a population, still but little matured for political judg- 
ment, to be decisive for the whole of Europe? Are the law of 
nations, and the customs of civilised nations, to have no value for 
Russia alone? Is she to be allowed to declare war, to-day on 
Turkey, to-morrow on Germany, simply because the excited popula- 
tion demands it ?” 


In France, while very similar sentiments were expressed, the 
terrible mistake committed in England was severely condemned. 
The “Journal des Débats” said— 


“Verily, we were not wrong to blame severely the conduct of the 
English Liberals. The false national excitement got up by Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends is beginning to bear its inevitable fruits. The 
meetings in London and elsewhere have made the Servians resist the 
will and wishes of Europe. If, in spite of the accord of the Powers, 
peace is still in danger, the responsibility must fall on the shoulders 
of the imprudent philanthropists who, have compromised with un- 
pardonable levity the policy of their country, and who have not 
perceived that, in deploring too noisily excesses already committed, 
they have perhaps prepared the way for others far more horrible and 
extensive.” 


From Austria came sounds of disapproval quite as strong. 
The following extracts are from a letter* from the well-known 
traveller, Dr. Arminius Vambery, who, in deprecating our inex- 
cusable want of information regarding the condition of Eastern 
Europe, almost repeats a strong remonstrance long ago publicly 
made by Mr. Grant Duff on the same subject: — 


“The old Oriental proverb—‘ When passion comes, good sense 
must retire’—has but rarely found such a proper illustration as 
during the present agitations which excite public opinion in England. 
History has not yet furnished us an example to show that a nation 
has turned her arms against herself, out of the mere impulse of 
humanitarian benevolence. . . . It is a great pity that the geo- 
graphical science of Great Britain, to which we owe most of the 
discoveries in Africa, America, and Australia, has so utterly neglected 
the south-eastern corner of Europe; and that, while lots and lots of 
books are written on the outlet, extension, and site of some Central 
African lake, the accurate description of the motley population 
which inhabits Roumelia, and the fate of which is now discussed in 
every corner of the United Kingdom, is still sadly missing in Eng- 
lish literature. Were it otherwise, and were the ethnical and social 








* The Daily Telegraph, 2d October 1876, 
[Vol. CVII. No, CCXI.]—New Series, Vol. LI. No. I. K 
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conditions of Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Herzegovinians as much 
known as those of our fellow-creatures in-the remotest parts of the 
world, I am almost sure that many of your politicians and statesmen 
would not have fallen into the gross mistakes which form the basis 
of their political schemes on the future of European Turkey. .. . 
I beg to urge that Russia is not at all the Power to whom the Latin 
saying ‘Sic vos non vobis’ may be quietly applied. . . . Russia 
is on the eve of earning the fruits of her wearisome, costly, and 
assiduous labours; she is almost sure ofthe prey; when we see 
suddenly emerge an English statesman in the north-western corner 
of Europe saying—‘ Would you not like to accept me as a partner ; 
and why should we not go together on the same path ?’” 


Almost simultaneously with the Servian renewal of hostilities, 
Russia proposed the occupation of Bulgaria by Russian, and of 
Bosnia by Austrian troops ; and the entry into the Bosphorus of 
the united fleets of the Powers—a proposal pressed upon Austria 
in an autograph letter from the Czar, sent by General Sumarakoff. 
Here, at last, as in 1853, was distinctly visible “the cloven foot.” 
Neither Austria nor England were blind, and they declined 
an offer very clearly showing, as the “Times” remarked, the 
pass to which Europe had been “brought by the fruits of 
Turkish misrule, by the headlong rashness of Servia, and by the 
underhand war of the Russian people against the Ottoman 
Empire ;” and, there ought to have been added, by English 
neglect of the first, and encouragement of the second and third 
of these things. The military occupation of Bulgaria simply 
meant, and means, possession of European Turkey. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Russian “ hobgoblin” had now become a very 
fair reality ; but the darkened political horizon checked neither 
the agitation nor his fomentation of it. On the 30th September 
he wrote to a public meeting,* “I cannot say that I think that 
the necessity for pressure on the Government has yet passed 
by.” Russia avowedly ready. to seize Bulgaria; yet more pres- 
sure considered necessary by an advocate of the territorial 
integrity of Turkey!! The Duke of Argyll, following again 
Mr, Gladstone’s example, now published his Glasgow speech, 
with the addition of a preface, in which he attempted to 
justify the agitation by alleging the Government of England 
to have persistently deprecated and thwarted the united action 
of the Great Powers, and to have thus rendered prompt and 
determined opposition to,so dangerous a policy a paramount 
duty. Even had such been the case, the means used to avert 
the daiiger were calculated only to aggravate it. But that such 
was not the case appears to be conclusively shown by.the pub- 





* At Blay.lor-on-Tyne. 
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lished papers, and by everything bearing upon the same subject 
that has transpired since their publication. It is abundantly 
clear, we think, that the fault of the Government, if fault there 
be, lies not in having thwarted the united action of the rest of 
Europe, but in having too long indulged the hope of eventually 
obtaining such action—in other words, in having too long 
refrained from denouncing the glaring insincerity of Russian 
professions, belied by proceedings utterly incompatible with 
them; and in having too long tolerated those proceedings, 
instead of obliging Russia either to abandon or to defend them. 

Russia was now, in the beginning of October, said to be arm- 
ing—preparing, slowly and deliberately, for a further develop- 
ment of her plans. The Berlin Memorandum had really meant 
just that which it was the object of the Sumarakoff mis- 
sion to effect—the unopposed location of a Russian army in the 
heart of Turkey. Both memorandum and mission having failed, 
other means had become necessary. At this time the whole of 
the valuable furniture and fittings of the Russian Church at 
Constantinople were removed to Odessa; * and it was stated in 
the Sclavonic papers that in a letter to his son, the Grand 
Duke Alexis, then at Smyrna, the Czar had stated—“ Do not be 
alarmed about our Servian brethren ; Russia is prepared, and 
will act at the proper moment.” 

At this crisis several eminent Liberal statesmen, who had 
hitherto viewed with silent disapproval the mischievous agita- 
tion in progress, came forward publicly to condemn it. The Duke 
of Somerset, speaking at Warminster on the 6th October, reminded 
his hearers that the Crimean war had been waged, not to protect 
any purely English interest, but to enforce the opinion of united 
Europe ; that the blustering of the so-called Peace party had 
greatly contributed to bring about that war; that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Russian hobgoblin was, unfortunately, a stern and 
dangerous reality ; and that the danger now to be faced was 
greater than that existing in January 1854, when the late Lord 
Derby, then in Opposition, and not in favour of the war, had 
said that Russia “proceeded, not by open conquest, but by 
sap and by mine; she fomented disturbances in neighbouring 
provinces; she then offered to mediate, and sent a little assist- 
ance, merely to keep the peace; then she proposed a little mili- 
tary occupation ; having obtained that, she required a material 
guarantee; and the next step was incorporation with the Em- 
pire of Russia.” The Duke described the cry of turning the 
Turks out of Europe as the cry of those who really wanted to 





* The Times Berlin Correspondent, 4th October 1876. 
+ Ibid., 9th ber 1876, 
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turn out the Ministry; deprecated as worse than useless an 
autumnal session ; and expressed great faith in the judgment 
and prudence of Lord Derby, who “certainly has,” said the 
Duke, “all the spirit of an English gentleman, and the wisdom 
becoming an English Minister.” 

The Duke of Somerset was followed by other leading Liberals. 
To an excellent speech delivered by Lord Hartington, who 
from the first wisely abstained from inflaming the minds of the 
people, we shall again refer. Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Mr. Brassey, Lord Monson, and others now came for- 
ward, and in language more or less forcible pointed out the un- 
patriotic and dangerous nature of the proceedings into which a 
large section of the people had been led. Earl Fitzwilliam thus 
wrote: *—“I have spoken to many of the leading members of 
the Liberal party, and I have found no one approving of the 
language used by Mr. Gladstone—language calculated to inflame 
the minds of the ill-informed in this country, and to mislead the 
Governments of other nations, at a moment when the true inte- 
rests of humanity most needed calmness and judgment.” 

It appears probable that Mr. Gladstone’s proceedings have 
not merely ill served the true interests of the Liberal party, but 
have powerfully contributed to its further disintegration—a 
result most unwelcome to rational reformers, and to those who, 
like ourselves, view with regret the increasing indisposition of 
several sections of the party loyally to support any programme 
in which a prominent place is not given to their own extreme 
proposals. It is, we believe, this intolerant disregard of the ele- 
mentary principles of successful and useful political combination 
which has, more than anything else, wrecked the Liberal party ; 
and which must be corrected to render its return to power pro- 
bable, or, in the interests of the country, desirable. One of the 
latest Parliamentary utterances of the late Mr. Mill, whose 
thorough independence was beyond suspicion, was a strong pro- 
test against the suicidal disregard of party discipline in the 
Liberal ranks. The Marquis of Hartington lately dwelt on the 
same subject in moderate but impressive language, which 
Liberals will do well to heed, remembering above all things that 
which Lord Hartington pointed out, though not exactly in the 
form in which we are stating it—that a political party should, 
paradoxical as it may at first sight appear, at the same time 
represent and form the opinions of the nation; and that when 
this is forgotten or neglected, in the pursuit of individual or 
sectional objects or crotchets, the nation ought to, and generally 
will, resent it. The consequences of such forgetfulness or neglect 





* To the “Sheffield Observer,” 21st October 1876. 
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have been very apparent during the last few months. Mr. 
Gladstone, who recognises the great importance of preserving the 
territorial integrity of Turkey, and Messrs. Lowe and Bright, 
who insist that Turkey should be altogether abandoned, have 
been able to unite in action which, by thwarting and weakening 
ministers charged with negotiations of rare difficulty, has perhaps 
compromised not only national interests, but also the peace of 
Europe ; but how would they, as members of the same Cabinet, 
treat the important questions with which the present Ministers 
have had, and still have, to deal 2 

While the Russian “ Golos ” was emphasising Mr. Gladstone’s 
assertion that the British Government had paralysed the bene- 
ficial action of the other Powers, Mr. Gladstone was launching 
against the Ministry fresh accusations, contained in a letter sent 
to be read at a London meeting* held by working men, for the 
purpose of denouncing “ Ministerial complicity with the Turkish 
atrocities.” We have not space to go through the objections to 
this letter. One instance must suffice. The Ministers were 
charged with “favouring the Turkish Government against its 
Christian subjects” as long as they could, and then, when forced 
by “the strong resentment of the country” to follow another 
course, directing their endeavours “ to securing that the amount of 
good done to the oppressed shall be as small as possible.” The 
natural supposition would be that such a charge could only be 
preferred on evidence of the strongest nature. Not so, however, 


’ in this case, for the accusation was followed by the avowal—* I 


expect that our information as to the acts of the Government is 
imperfect.” 

Much stress has been laid on the difficulty (alleged to have 
existed) experienced by the Government of Russia in restraining 
popular excitement in that country. However this may really 
have been, there can be no reasonable doubt that such excite- 
ment, if it did not already exist, was most likely to be created, or 
if it did exist, was certain to be intensified, by the dissemination 
throughout the country of a translation of Mr. Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet—a measure which was effected by English hands. 

It has been contended that failure on the part of Turkey to 
carry out promised reforms has released England from her treaty 
engagements with, and from all other obligations in respect to, 
Turkey. But for this undoubted failure is not England herself 
very largely responsible? Turkey was in 1856 notoriously in- 
capable of reforming herself. She was virtually in a state of 
tutelage. How has that tutelage been exercised? So long as Lord 





* On the 9th October 1876, in St. James’s Hall. 
+ Mr. Alexander. 
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Stratford de Redcliffe remained progress was made. To what 
followed his departure we have elsewhere alluded. England’s 
neglect or inaction became Russia’s opportunity. Turkey was 
thenceforward simply lured—on the part of England doubtless 
unintentionally, but not the less irresistibly—to her destruction, 
which appears to have been imminent when the Turks them- 
selves made one bold step towards emancipation from the cun- 
ningly forged fetters which held them down. It is difficult to 
understand how England allowed things to come to such a pass ; 
but it is much more so to admit either the justice or the expe- 
diency of a policy which would add to mistakes already com- 
mitted the infinitely greater one of abandoning Turkey to 
Russia. Do those who advocate this bear in mind that it means 
either a fearful struggle in which the Christian populations 
would probably suffer at least as much as the Turks; or an 
arrangement, more or less peaceable, between Russia and Turkey 
—with the strongest probability in either case of the acquisition 
by Russia of important British and European interests? It 
seems probable that, with moderate aid from England, Turkey 
could offer to invasion a resistance which Russia, certain that 
such aid would be, in case of necessity, forthcoming, and that 
other serious contingencies might have to be faced, would not 
care to invite. 

Those who have accepted Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that “ the 
honour of the British name” has been “ gravely compromised” 
by the action of the present Government of Great Britain, may 
learn from the whole Continental press, that of Russia being ex- 
cepted, that the general feeling has been one of extreme surprise 
that any considerable body of Englishmen should have deluded 
themselves, or allowed themselves to be deluded,into such a belief, 
and should on no better grounds have proposed to leave Russia 
to deal as she may please with the Turks, with the Turkish 
populations, with Turkey, and with interests heretofore deemed 
worth defending to the utmost. Other nations are well aware 
that a “reconstruction of Turkey means,” as Lord Palmerston 
pointed out, “ neither more nor less than its subjection to Russia, 
direct or indirect, immediate or for a time delayed.” The moral 
drawn abroad from the agitation in England has been, not that 
the example should be followed, but that it should be carefully 
eschewed. Very recently, the well-known Liberal member of 
the German Parliament, Dr. Braun, represented the feeling 
prevailing throughout Germany, when during a debate on the 
Eastern Question he said, “ We are asked to follow the example 
of England, where there have been numerous public meetings on 
the Eastern Question, the Bulgarian atrocities, and so on... . 
But what good have these English meetings done? They have 
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to a certain extent made the course of English policy insecure ; 
and I would most strongly dissuade you from imitating England 
in this matter.” 

Strong protest may be, we think, reasonably made against the 
part taken by a portion of the English clergy in the recent 
agitation. At a very early period two well-known Liberal 
Bishops did not hesitate to encourage it. Indeed, from one 
of them, the Bishop of Manchester, came almost the first 
notes sounded; while the other, the Bishop of Exeter, ob- 
jecting * to the explanation of the Government policy given by 
Lord Derby, on the ground of its not meeting public feeling, 
triumphantly inquired, “Are we to give up humanity in 
order to preserve the balance of power ?””—apparently forgetting, 
certainly ignoring, the close connection between the two interests, 
and the fact of the Government policy necessarily comprising 
the protection of both of them. Just as fallacious were the 
arguments of several of the Church papers, which took up the 
ery, alleging that the Government had lost sight of Christianity, 
England, and Europe. Clerical fomentation of the popular 
excitement has been defended on the ground that its authors, 
while deprecating the necessity of maintaining the Turk in 
Europe, have not presumed to determine whether such a 
necessity exists. But to impress on congregations and audi- 
ences that to contribute in any way, or in any degree, to such 
maintenance is a national sin, is surely to endeavour to leave to 
statesmen no question to determine. There have existed, we 
fear, grounds undesirably strong for the published remonstrance ¢ 
of a “ Staffordshire Incumbent,” who exhorted clergymen not “to 
shout on noisy platforms about subjects of secular policy ”—not 
“to incite the ignorant populace with a dissatisfaction with the 
government of the country ”—not to imagine those differing in 
religious opinions “necessarily capable of every sin and every 
wrong ”—and not to forget that “perpetrators of atrocities are 
not always Turks ;” but to attend to their “proper functions; 
avoid political partisanship; beware of fanatical and hasty 
judgments; study modern history; trust in the wisdom and 
patriotism of those in office; note the additions made to the 
Russian Empire during the last fifty years; study the peculiari- 
ties of the Turk and the Sclav;” and then, in their own sphere 
of duty, “being indeed the leaders of the people, as in religion 
and morality it is fitting,” make their judgments of value, ‘and 
their opinions command respect. The introduction of politics 
into the pulpit was naturally followed by the imputation of 





* Letter to the “ Times,” 16th September 1876. 
t In the “ Standard,” 20th October 1876. 
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motives—a proceeding complained of, but with little apparent 
reasor ; for, as was justly observed *—“ It is only by judging 
the motive that you can gauge the value, or the reality, of an 
agitation; and if the clergy use their pulpits for displaying party 
animosity, they must not feel aggrieved if laymen investigate 
their motives for doing so.” The great body of the clergy, how- 
ever, took no part in the agitation. That their silence was in 
thorough harmony with the real feeling of the country is, we 
think, sufficiently shown by the comparatively insignificant 
amount of money collected—evidence that however much “the 
great heart of Britain” may be moved by the knowledge of 
terrible crime and suffering, it did not beat in unison with 
an agitation of which the unwholesome character was even at 
first almost transparent. The Roman Catholics appear to have 
altogether abstained from joining the movement. Without — 
attempting to discuss motives which may, or may not, have 
existed, we apprehend that Cardinal Manning stated nothing 
but a truth which ought to have been elsewhere obvious, when, 
explaining the passive attitude enjoined on, and taken by, 
Catholics, he said} that they “saw at this crisis perils to 
European civilisation, and considered that every loyal, wise, 
and patriotic Englishman should lend the whole of his support, 
in heart, and will, and speech, to the Government of his country, 
from whatever political party taken; and should forget himself 
at a time when the country might be compromised into one of 
the most terrible European conflicts ever known.” 

The bad example set in England appears to have been fol- 
lowed in India, where the Bishop of Bombay is reported { to 
have denounced from the pulpit the Head of the Government of 
the Empire as a heartless “cynical buffoon ;” and the Mahometan 
religion as one “whose very existence is incompatible with 
civilisation.” India is surely not the place for a British 
clergyman who can be guilty of such imprudence and reck- 
less intolerance. On the very day on which this outrage was 
committed in the Christian cathedral, a very large number of 
the forty millions of Mahometans inhabiting British India 
assembled in Bombay to express loyalty to the British Crown, 
and to pray for the prevention of the dismemberment of Turkey. 

How Russian rule in Turkey is likely to affect British com- 
mercial interests was noticed at the meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on the 30th October last. - It was shown 
that while British exports to Turkey amount to nearly thirteen 





* Letter from Mr. Tucker to the “ Standard,” 26th October 1876. 
+ At Leeds, 26th September 1876, 
+ The Times of India, 2d October 1876. 
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millions sterling, Russia receives from us less than one-third of 
that amount. It was at the same meeting justly maintained 
that proper administration of the Turkish provinces is as much 
a commercial as a political necessity. England now appears to 
recognise this; but owing to her past neglect, and to the use 
to which Russia has astutely turned it, a very difficult and 
dangerous question has to be faced. The existence of Turkey 
is again threatened by Russia, and must be secured before the 
amelioration of the administration can be taken in hand. 

In the “Contemporary Review” for November last Mr. 
Gladstone has endeavoured to show that the Russian pro- 
ceedings in Turkestan, described by Mr. Schuyler, do not 
justly entail an amount of execration equal to that which 
the outrages in Bulgaria deserve. We differ entirely from Mr. 
Gladstone; but we can refer but very briefly to the subject. 
We believe that massacre such as that described by Mr. Schuyler, 
deliberately ordered, as it was ordered, by one of the highest 
Russian officials, and carried out by Russian regular troops, is 
morally worse than even the horrible outrages perpetrated by 
the Turks in Bulgaria, under circumstances known to have been 
those which always excite the worst passions of barbarous races. 
The horrors of Ismail, Poland, and the Caucasus, can scarcely be 
exceeded; and what Christianity has to expect the American 
missionaries have shown.* It must surely be as much the duty 
as the interest of England to prevent the exterminating struggle 


which must be waged before the Turks can be replaced by* 


Russians. 

We have already referred to Lord Hartington’s speech in 
Parliament on the 31st July. At Keighley, on the 3d Novem- 
ber, after having visited Constantinople, he again spoke on 
the Eastern Question; differing, as before, from the Govern- 
ment in respect to some of the measures taken; but ap- 
proving, as before, the objects sought to be attained by those 
measures, At Keighley a declaration that the proceedings of 
Russia in respect to Servia and Montenegro had been, and that 
“intervention of the mildest kind by any single power is, fraught 
with the greatest possible danger to the peace of Europe,” was 
followed by disapproval of the agitation in England, so far as it 
“may have done harm by the vehemence of its condemnation,” 
and “may have led the Russian Government to think that so far 
as England was concerned the way was left clear for her to deal 
with the Eastern Question, and the future of the Christian races, 
by her single arm.” In these opinions,.and in the tone and 
language of his own speeches, is to be found, we think, a suffi- 





* The Pall Mall Budget, 27th October 1876, 
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cient reply to the question implied in Lord Hartington’s reference 
to “English statesmen who have committed no crime of which” 
he is “aware, except that of expressing their own warm and 
strong opinions, and representing the warm and strong opinions 
of a great portion of their fellow-countrymen.” Lord Hartington 
will surely admit that “warm and strong” is, though correct as 
far as it goes, a very imperfect description of these opinions, and 
of the manner in which they were expressed. Lord Hartington’s 
objections to action taken by Lord Derby at several stages of 
the negotiations, are very similar to others raised by Sir Henry 
James a few days previously.* The whole force of these objec- 
tions depends upon whether by any course of action reason- 
ably open to Lord Derby unanimity among the Powers could have 
been obtained. We have already placed before our readers 
the evidence, which to us is conclusive, that Lerd Derby had no 
such choice. The avowed object of the Powers was to strengthen 
the Turkish administration by placing it on a sound and equit- 
able footing. The real object of Russia was, as it remains, not 
to strengthen, but dangerously to weaken, and as far as possible 
to destroy, the Turkish Government. At each succeeding stage 
of the negotiations this became increasingly evident; and it was 
with this knowledge forced upon him that Lord Derby had to 
deal with Russian proceedings and Russian proposals, The 
assertion, repeatedly made, that the British Government pre- 
vented, or neutralised, action which could have benefited 
Turkey is, we think, disproved by the whole of the forthcoming 
evidence. The hollow speciousness of the assertion, as well as 
the position really taken up, and from first te last held, by the 
British Government, are well described in the following passage 
of a speech ¢ made in the Hungarian Parliament after England 
had refused to entertain the proposals contained in the Berlin 
Memorandum :— 


“For us this step of England can raise no anxiety ; neither can it 
for those who do not cloak other secret plans under their pacification 
projects. If the union of the three Emperors remains true to the 
original idea, England will certainly never disturb their action. But 
if one or the other ally should be unfaithful to it, those who have 
acted straightforwardly will find a powerful ally in that insular 
kingdom, who will not allow Turkey to be worked out for objects 
inconsistent with the European balance of power, and the peace of 
the world.” 


We must now briefly describe occurrences in Servia and at 
Constantinople which followed the resumption of hostilities by 





* At Taunton, on the 26th October 1876. 
+ Blue Book, No, 3, p. 237. 
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Servia. How the Turkish Government having declined to sign a 














ce 
1” Protocol with the Great Powers, guaranteeing the execution of 
rd reforms agreed on, Russia proposed the imposition of an armis- 
ns tice, or truce, of six weeks on both parties, to obtain time for 
mn considering the means of effecting a definitive arrangement—How 
18 this proposal was accepted by England, Sir H. Elliott being at 
d once instructed (5th October) to press upon the Porte the grant 
’g of an armistice of not less than one month, and to state that a 
vf Conference would in all probability immediately follow—How, 
y in the event of an armistice being refused, Sir H. Elliott was to 
¢ leave Constantinople, “as it would then be evident that all 
further exertions on the part of Her Majesty’s Government to save 
the Porte from ruin would have become useless”—How the 
British representative at St. Petersburg was instructed (11th 





October) to press upon “the serious attention” of the Russian 
Government that “the presence of Russian officers and soldiers 
in the Servian army had assumed * proportions little short of 
national assistance” — How the Turkish Government (12th 
October) consented “to submit to the decision of the Powers 
on the conditions they had themselves proposed,” and to 
a regular armistice, not of six weeks, but of six months; the 
hope being at the same time expressed that the Powers would 
take measures to put a stop to the influx of Russian troops into 
Servia—How Lord Derby immediately pressed this proposal on 
Russia and Austria; and.on Count Schouvaloff’s expressing doubts 
whether his Government would accept it, warned the Ambas- 
sador that “however strong might be the feeling of national 
indignation against Turkish cruelties, it would be superseded by 
a very different sentiment if it were once believed by the English 
nation that Constantinople was threatened ;” and that, rightly 
or wrongly, the conclusion come to in England would be, “that 
the rejection by Russia of the Turkish proposal indicated a fixed 
purpose of going to war”—How Russia did, however, refuse the 
armistice (being supported in the refusal by the Italian Govern- 
ment), insisting on one for six weeks only t—And how the 
Porte consented even to that; only stipulating that should peace 
negotiations not be concluded within the six weeks, the armis- 
tice “should be renewed for a similar term, and again for two 
months if the second period passed without result,’—All these 
































* It was reported during October that a body of 4000 Cossacks with 800 
horses had passed through Roumania; had crossed the Danube on rafts 
specially constructed for such purposes, and placed in charge of a Russian 

lonel, Novischin ; had landed at Kladwa; and had thence marched 
straight to the camp at Deligrad. i 

t The discussions in, 1861 regarding the constitution of the Lebanon i 
occupied nearly five months—from the 22d January to the 9th June. 4 
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things were described in Lord Derby’s published dispatch of the 
30th October last,* in which, after a recapitulation of the efforts 
made by the British Government for the preservation of peace, 
it was stated that they could not, as matters then stood (the six 
months’ armistice having been refused by Russia), advance any 
fresh propositions ; and that while anxious to co-operate in any 
measures of pacification concurred in by the other Powers, they 
must refrain from pledging themselves to anything impeding 
liberty of action at a later period, in the event of the rights and 
interests of England being affected. 

Whatever may have been the object of Russia in refusing a 
six months’ armistice, it is not surprising that the Turkish 
Government should have looked narrowly at the effect of the 
shorter one in the not improbable event of Russia taking the 
field at its close. They, however, did not refuse it; but while 
negotiations were going on, made a determined effort to crush 
the Servian forces, and succeeded in doing so. During the last 
days of October several desperate engagements placed the 
whole of the Servian positions, including Djunis, Alexinatz, and 
Deligrad, in the hands of the Turkish army. The rout of the 
Servians was complete; the Russian troops were half destroyed, 
and further opposition was impossible; when General Ignatieff, 
who had returned to Constantinople a short time previously, 
received telegraphic orders from Livadia, where the Czar then 
was, to demand the conclusion within forty-eight hours of an 
unconditional armistice of six weeks; and, in the event of a 
refusal, to leave Constantinople, breaking off all diplomatic 
relations. It appears that when General Ignatieff received the 
order to present this ultimatum, a six weeks’ armistice had been 
virtually concluded, if not actually signed. The unconditional 
armistice was, however, accepted by the Porte, and England 
immediately proposed a conference of the Powers to endeavour 
to effect a peaceful arrangement. The proposal was accepted, 
and it was arranged that each of the Powers should be repre- 
sented by its Ambassador, and, if thought desirable, by an addi- 
tional special delegate. For this duty Lord Salisbury has been 
chosen by the British Government, and it remains to be seen 
whether one of England’s best statesmen will find the preserva- 
tion of peace possible. Russia apparently desires to avoid war 
with England; but it does not seem at all certain that she will 
limit her demands to those which can be reasonably and honour- 
ably conceded. The mobilisation of a large portion of the 
Russian army, and the contraction of a large loan, are ominous 
facts which the Czar’s conversation with Lord Loftus and Prince 





* To Lord Loftus, for communication to the Russian Government. 
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Gortchakow’s last despatch very insufficiently explain; while 
the anxiety of the Russian Government that the report of this 
conversation should be made public in England points, we think, 
to a probability that assistance is hoped for, or expected, from 
the promoters of the recent agitation. All this will probably 
have been placed beyond doubt when these sheets issue from 
the press. Should war happily be averted, we trust that the 
settlement made may be one enabling England to exercise to the 
full the influence which she has hitherto possessed in Turkey, 
and thus to contribute, as more powerfully probably than any 
other Power she can contribute, to the good government of some 
of the fairest portions of Europe. 

We have endeavoured to place clearly before our readers, the 
grounds on which we believe, and the evidence which appears to 
us to prove, that it is neither England’s duty nor England’s 
interest to leave Turkey to her fate—least of all to the fate 
certain to overtake her if left to Russia’s tender mercies; that 
the Government have fairly and strenuously laboured to carry 
out a just, humane, and prudent policy; and that the outcry 
raised against their proceedings has been unjust in its conception, 
and detrimental to the national interests in its effect. Mr. 
Gladstone, as we understand him, contends that Turkey has 
forfeited all claim to England’s assistance ; and that Russia has 
acquired, or at least has, a strong claim to England’s confidence. 
We dispute both propositions. We believe that the whole history 
of Russia’s aggrandisement shows that we cannot trust her; and 
we submit that to the sufficient evidence of this previously forth- 
coming, that afforded by the transactions of the last two years 
has now to be added. We believe that Turkey ought to receive 
England’s aid, because England cannot reasonably rely upon 
Russia, and because England should, for her own sake, and for the 
sake of humanity and civilisation, strive to the utmost to bring 
about a settlement of European Turkey in the manner best 
calculated effectually to protect it from Russian aggression, and 
its populations from further misgovernment. 

Since the foregoing pages were written, Mr. Gladstone’s invita- 
tion to the Greeks to add another powerful element of disturbance 
to those which already constitute a serious menace to the peace of 
Europe, and the proceedings of the so-called National Confer- 
ence, have doubtless been hailed with satisfaction by those able 
to turn to their own account everything calculated to weaken 
the influence of England at the present crisis ; while the gentle- 
men to whom the Russian “ Golos” appeals as “ the sympathetic 
orators of the English Opposition,” express a belief that they are 
serving the interests of their country and humanity, and assist- 
ing Lord Salisbury in his delicate and difficult task, by now 
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reiterating, in one shape or another, the utterly unfounded accu- 
sations against the Ministers of England which have already 
done such great, perhaps irremediable, mischief, and have so 
materially strengthened the hands of those who well know how 
to utilise them to their own aggressive purposes. The renewal 
of the war in Servia appears to have taught these orators 
nothing. They heed neither the useless additional slaughter 


- already brought about by their proceedings, nor the encourage- 


ment which they have given to Russia to action not attempted, 
and probably not even contemplated, so long as England was 
believed to stand firmly in its way. Those who, with these 
facts staring them in the face, still see, as the Duke of West- 
minster sees, in the agitation to which the finger of Europe 
points with scornful derision, nothing but “splendid demonstra- 
tions,” which do credit “not only to the heart, but also to the 
head ” of Great Britain,-are perhaps impervious to argument on 
the subject ; but even to them we would recommend a careful con- 
sideration of the published and cognate facts on which the great 
majority of the English “educated classes,” and of the correspond- 
ing classes abroad, have come to an opposite conclusion. That 
the foreign policy of Great Britain should at a momentous crisis 
be at all at the mercy of such a meeting as that which took 
place in St. James’s Hall is indeed a revolutionary change, fore- 
boding, we fear, little eventual benefit to England. Well 
has the Duke of Richmond * remarked that such proceedings 
must, whatever Party may be in power, be most dangerous to 
the country, and to the success of any difficult and important 
negotiations with foreign Governments. Such, indeed, would be 
the too probable result of any half or imperfectly informed dis- 
cussion, even if fairly undertaken. But at this meeting there 
was no discussion. It was simply an exhibition of strong Party 
fanaticism. Lavish abuse of the Prime Minister; wholesale 
denunciations of the Turks; depreciation of the opinions of not 
merely the responsible Ministers of the Crown, but of the whole 
of the educated classes ; and demands and assertions so wild as 
to carry with them their.own condemnation—these were surely 
little calculated to assist Lord Salisbury. From first to last, the 
declamation proceeded on the false assumption that the present 
Ministers have been not merely indisposed to apply any effec- 
tual remedy to Turkish misrule, but desirous of preventing other 


Governments from doing so. The extraordinary and hetero- 


geneous mixture found on the platform has been accounted for 
by the alleged existence of irresistible and all-pervading moral 
impulse. The proceedings do not in any degree bear out this 








* At Chichester, 13th December 1876. 
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assertion, but they do show one common impulse to have been 
at work, inasmuch as the speakers, with scarcely an exception, 
united in holding up to popular condemnation, and in claiming 
high praise for exposing, Ministerial action or inaction existing 
only in their own imagination. For the rest all was confusion. 
The meeting has been described as “a Babel of utterances,” and 
such it clearly was. Rational and sound Liberal opinion was 
not represented. It was simply a renewal of the old agitation 
under a different title. Religious passion was conspicuous, but 
of practical propositions, which any rational Ministry could 
adopt, we have been unable to discover a vestige. We regret 
that our notice of the unfounded or misleading statements which 
characterise most of the speeches must be of the briefest. We 
can endeavour to place before our readers only a few of the 
most remarkable specimens. 

The Duke of Westminster, who presided at the morning 
meeting, disclaimed “with great emphasis” any intention of 
attacking the Government, but immediately went on to announce 
an attack on the Prime Minister subsequently vigorously car- 
ried out ; alleged Turkish misgovernment to be “of course at the 
root of all the difficulty in this matter;” expressed astonish- 
ment that any Englishman should believe the Turks capable of 
regeneration ; drew attention to Prince Gortchakow’s charge 
against the Turkish Government of breach of the Treaty of 
Paris, but said nothing about the Russian breach of the same 
treaty in 1870; insisted on cordial co-operation with Russia, 
and expressed an opinion that the only honest action on the part 
of England would be to send her fleet and armies, “not to 
oppose Russia, but to coerce the Turk;” and concluded by 
quoting from Mr. Gladstone’s “latest writings” that “it is in 
and by freedom only that every fuller preparation for freedom 
can be made,” but without explaining whether such freedom is 
to be found in the Russian system of government. The Rev. 
Mr. Denton eulogised as heroic the action of Servia, and com- 
pared it with the action taken by “Elizabeth and by the Great 
Protector,” but did not refer to Prince Milan’s declaration, 
made long before the war, that national aggrandisement was 
his main object. The Bishop of Oxford corrected the opinion 
of the “upper” and the “educated classes” on the Turkish 
question ; declared the people to be on this question right, and 
the educated classes wrong; and wound up by insisting that, 
“come what might of political complications, and ‘English 
interests,’ as they are called, the wrong should be helped”— 
neither the mode nor extent of help to be given at this price 
being, however, specified. Mr, Sergeant Simon, deviating from 
the course followed by most of the speakers, reminded the Con- 
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ference that suitable reform in Turkey must recognise the possi- 
bility and probability of oppression committed by others than 
Turks. Mr. Evelyn Ashley was introduced as the reviewer of 
recent negotiations, and of the present diplomatic situation, but 
his résumé of events described as those which have led to 
the present state of affairs, was, if his speech has been 
correctly reported, singularly incorrect and calculated to mis- 
lead. Lord Shaftesbury, who presided at the afternoon meeting, 
somewhat modified the views previously expressed by him at 
Glasgow, inasmuch as he now confessed to viewing “with 
terror the dominion of Russia over the provinces of Asia ;” 
though he went on to state—“There is no question of it 
just now;” the fact being, as we believe, that this is 
the one question, the one difficulty, which has stood, 
and which stands, in the way of a peaceful arrangement 
of Turkish affairs; he concluded by declaring the attitude 
of the Conference to be “majestic,” and to be the “attitude 
of the United Kingdom.” The Rev. Canon Liddon wished 
that England could be “sufficiently clear in her convictions, and 
sufficiently disinterested in her purpose,” to undertake such 
occupation of Turkey as may be necessary—a desire which we 
share to the extent of believing that while the interests of 
Europe, England, and humanity are not compatible with a 
Russian military and civil occupation of Bulgaria, they are not 
merely compatible with, but may be thoroughly served by, such 
an occupation by England, Mr. E. A, Freeman concluded a 
most unjust and violent speech by enunciating—* Perish our 
dominion in India rather than that we should strike a blow in 
such a cause as that of the Porte ”—a repetition of the mis- 
leading description, adopted throughout the agitation, which 
suppresses the fact that Russian aggression alone can render it 
necessary to strike a blow, and that in such case the blow would 
be struck not in the cause of the Porte but to protect the inte- 
rests of Europe, England, and humanity. Mr. Fawcett accused 
the Ministers of want of moral courage and statesman-like 
capacity, and then made the monstrous assertion that they had 
“done everything they could to associate the name of England 
with the most abominable cruelties that ever disgraced Europe ; ” 
he then contended that charges made by the Prime Minister 
against Mr. Gladstone ought never to be forgotten or forgiven, 
but he did not explain that whatever may be the blame justly 
attaching to those charges, the Prime Minister had, when he 
spoke, been just before subjected to charges of a very gross descrip- 
tion made by Mr. Gladstone, not in hasty speech, but deliberately, 
in a document written and published for the express purpose of 
inflaming the public mind, Mr, Gladstone’s speech (the last 
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made) was a bitter attack on “the distinguished gentleman,” 
the Prime Minister, “acting through the unhappily too yielding 
mind of the Foreign Secretary ;” a statement (which we believe 
to be conclusively disproved by declarations made in and out 
of Parliament) that the existence of any obligations to the 
subject populations of Turkey had been entirely ignored by the 
Ministry up to the date of a speech made by Sir S. Northcote 
in the North of England; a denunciation of the Porte for having 
“in a most signal and conspicuous manner broken and trampled 
under foot the Treaty of Paris,” but no allusion to the glaring 
breach of the same treaty by Russia in 1870; a proposition that 
“one who has broken a treaty is no longer in a condition to 
appeal to it;” a protest (apparently in the teeth of the published 
evidence) against admitting that the insurrections in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina “were the works of foreign emissaries;” a con- 
demnation of those who denounce the Turk individually, or 
otherwise than collectively, “as represented in the classes by 
whom his government is conducted;” an admission (which ap- 
pears to be utterly irreconcilable with Mr. Gladstone’s previous 
description of the Turkish race as .“ the one great anti-human 
specimen of humanity”) that the ordinary Turk possesses 
“many valuable qualities and even virtues;” a dismissal as 
absurd of the idea that when the Turkish provinces pass from 
under the cruel and grinding yoke of Turkey they are to pass 
under somebody else’s yoke, but no explanation whatever of 
how they are to be preserved from the yoke of Russia; an 
opinion that Russia “should be jealously and severely watched,” 
and that this can best be done by our becoming competitors for 
the affections of the Christian populations of the East of Europe ; 
and the following eulogy of the proceedings of 1826, which, 
as we have shown, ended in England being thoroughly out- 
witted by Russia, and in an enormous acquisition by Russia 
of Turkish territory :—“ That chapter in our history is one of the 
most satisfactory on which we can look back.” 

Such was the style of the speeches said to represent the feel- 
ings and wishes of the British nation. Much of the ignorance 
and injustice displayed by speakers at this meeting has been 
thoroughly exposed by one of their number, Sir G. Campbell, in 
a small work* published a few days ago. His excellent descrip- 
tion of Mahometans and of Mahometanism ought to go far 
towards convincing those open to conviction. He has clearly 
demonstrated that the Mahometan populations suffer as much, 
though not in all respects in the same manner, as their Christian 
brethren from the prevailing misgovernment. Concurring in his 





2 A Handy-Book on the Eastern Question. 
{Vol. CVII. No, CCXI.]—New Sxries, Vol. LI. No. I. L 
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The Turkish Question. 


distinct repudiation of any direct religious connection between 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Mahometans of India, we believe 
that he insufficiently appreciates the religious sympathy which, 
however latent, exists in India to an extent which cannot pru- 
dently be left out of consideration in dealing with the Eastern 
Question; to say nothing of the probable effect on India’s millions 
of a conviction that England has wanted not merely the will, but 
equally the power, to stand between Russia and Turkey. To 
some of Sir George Campbell’s political conclusions we altogether 
demur, though our space forbids any attempt to discuss them. 
We cannot but question the propriety of many of his comments 
on Sir H. Elliott’s fitness for the post he fills, while to the style 
of these comments we object altogether. We fail to understand 
how Sir G. Campbell can possibly have acquired the full infor- 
mation on which alone such a judgment as he has expressed can 
be equitably formed, while it seems scarcely possible that he can 
have heard Sir H. Elliott’s defence of his own proceedings. The 
Turkish proposal of a six months’ armistice, on which Sir George 
Campbell lays so much stress, and which he terms “the six 
months’ dodge,” may have been, and may yet be proved to have 
been, made on strong grounds which the rejection or acceptance 
of the English proposition cannot materially affect, while it 
appears to be certain that such an armistice would have removed 
the danger of immediate armed collision which now embarrasses 
negotiation. We believe, however, that Sir G. Campbell has 
done excellent service in supplying the public, in a clear and 
readable form, with valuable information calculated to expose 
much of the injustice and fanaticism with which the Turkish 
question has been treated by a powerful section in England. 

We have elsewhere endeavoured to show that the present 
dangerous crisis is due, not to Turkish misgovernment which 
united Europe could easily deal with, but to exclusive designs 
of Russia incompatible with any such settlement. On this point 
fresh and important evidence has been made public in the shape 
of correspondence which appeared in the “Times” of the 11th 
December last, and which proves Russian agents to have been 
actively engaged as far back as 1870 in discussing plans with 
which those recently carried out in Servia and elsewhere are 
clearly and directly connected. Lord Palmerston’s description 
of Russian proceedings has here been verified to the letter. 
Work long carried on by secret intrigue and irresponsible agents 
only reached maturity when encouraging assurances received 
from a section of Englishmen—* the sympathetic orators of the 
English Opposition”—enabled the St. Petersburg Government 
fairly and openly to take it in hand. 

On the success or failure of Lord Salisbury’s difficult mission 
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we do not attempt to speculate. He is probably empowered to 
propose, or accept, any practicable method of reforming the 
Turkish administration which does not virtually hand over the 
country to Russia. Such would be the effect of a Russian occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria. The independence of Turkey has long been 
but nominal, and it must be the duty and interest of England 
to insist on any further curtailment of this nominal independ- 
ence which may be essential—and very considerable curtailment 
has probably now become essential—to the introduction of a 
tolerable system of government, provided always that such cur- 
tailment is effected only to the extent required for the sufficient 
protection of the subject populations. The integrity of the yu 
Turkish Empire we believe to be a thing which England is 
bound to insist on now just as it was insisted on in 1853, and 
which it is in her power to secure. The present Government of 
England appear to have no doubt on this point, and we trust 
that their opinion may prevail with the nation, believing, as we 
do, that the consequences of a contrary decision would press 
—— on England in days to come, and perhaps not very 
istant. : 
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1. The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 2 vols. 4 
8vo. London, 1876. 





2. The Life of John Locke, with Extracts from his Correspon- 
dence, Journals, and Commonplace-Books. By Lord 
Kinc. New edition. 2 vols.8vo. London, 1830. 


3. The Works of John Locke, Esq. Sixth edition. 3 vols, fol. ff 
London, 1719. “3 


AMONG the distinguished names which redeem the generally ua 

barren aspect of the latter half of the seventeenth century, : 
none comes with more refreshing associations than that of John 
Locke. The broader features of that century are well known. 
Every one reads, or is supposed to read, the chapter in which 
Macaulay’s pen has sketched, with bolder and freer strokes than ¥ 
some approve, the state of England in 1685. It was an age 
which might be paralleled with the state of ancient Greece in ig 
B.C. 427. The few emphatic sentences in which Thucydides has ‘ 
analysed the state of society which found one outburst in the 
sedition at Corcyra, recall in more than one respect the more 
extended picture which the modern historian gives us of 
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England at the period of the Restoration. Both periods are 
marked by an amount of insincerity and unscrupulous ambition 
such as is fortunately seldom found in history. In both the 
spirit of party prevailed over the love of country. “Reckless 
daring was esteemed stanch courage; cautious hesitation, 
specious cowardice ; moderation, a cloak for unmanliness ; candid 
consideration of all ‘aspects ofa question, inability to act on any. 

. Simplicity, the chief ingredient in high character, was 
laughed down, and disappeared ; and a spirit ‘of mutual opposi- 
tion, marked by a total want of confidence, spread far and wide ” 
(Thucydides, iii. 82). The spirit of the English nation was 
reflected in the mind of Charles. It was an age “ with polite 
and engaging manners, addicted beyond measure to sensual 
indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivolous amusements, in- 
capable of self-denial and of exertion, without faith in human 
virtue or in human attachment, without desire of renown, and 
without sensibility to reproach. The love of God, the love of 
country, the love of family, the love of friends, were delicate and 
convenient synonyms for the love of self.’ The earnestness of 
Milton seemed to have vanished from the earth. The Puritan 
revival had succumbed, to be followed by the more violent a 
reaction towards libertinism. In the words which Mr. Pattison 


has applied to characterise a later period, we may describe it as 
“an age destitute of depth or earnestness; an age whose poetry 
was without romance, and whose public men were without 
character; an age of ‘light without love,’ whose ‘very merits 


>” 


were of the earth, earthy. 

This parallel must not be taken as complete. No historical 
parallel can be so. The differences will always from one stand- 
point or another appear more numerous than the resemblances. 
Nor, it is perhaps unnecessary to add, is the moral corruption in 
both instances without many brilliant specimens to the contrary. 
The “ Antigone ” appeared, perhaps, contemporaneously with the 
“Lysistrata;’ and Wycherley’s ‘“‘ Country Wife” was not separated 
by many years from Milton’s “ Paradise Regained.” If Alci- 
biades find his counterpart in some respects in Shaftesbury, the 
ancient period has its Pericles and Callicratidas, just as the 
modern has its Algernon Sydney and Argyle. Alongside of the 
petty aims of Athenian demagogues,and the narrow controversies 
of Sophists and Bhetoricians, stands forth the noble prophet and 
martyr Socrates. 

Above this moral insincerity, this social degradation, this 
political one-sidedness, rises the figure of John ‘Locke. Amid 
the bitter animosities of that period ‘he remains unsullied by the 
breath of calumny. Even in the heat of controversy no serious 
charges of insincerity were brought against him. Surrounded 
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by hypocrisy and dissimulation, he displays an undeviating 


















2 devotion to the cause of truth. His is “ the voice of one crying in q 

te the wilderness.” At the time, indeed, the voice seemed to fall gg 

88 unheeded. But in due time it made itself be heard. The value Si 

n, of that voice will be always differently estimated. But of it we a 

id may use the words Professor Jowett has applied to Bentham— a 

y. without it, “a great word in the history of philosophy would 5, 

AS have remained unspoken.” It laid the foundations of psychology 4 

- in England. The philosophy of Kant may be regarded as in- a 
directly one of its chief results. We owe to it in great degree a 

As whatever religious freedom we possess. It lifted itself un- : 

le hesitatingly in defence of popular rights and political freedom. 

il Educational reform still requires to carry out some of those 

I~ principles that Locke laid down. Above all, he has left us the 

n example of a life “indifferent” (¢.¢., impartial) towards truth, ks 

d ready to welcome it from every side, and careless who provided 4 

f it so long as truth herself was reached. = 

d Such a life both requires and deserves a good biographer. 2 

f Mr. Fox Bourne deserves to be so described.” The English a 

n public owe him a deep debt of gratitude for the portrait he has 

a delineated for them. His Life of Locke is not, indeed, a model 

n biography. As a literary work it will never take its place 

8 beside Pattison’s Casaubon, or Trevelyan’s Macaulay. There is 

y a painful lack of continuity, a provoking amount of repetition, in 

t its pages. Its repeated subdivisions plead in themselves guilty 

3 to a want of systematic method. But it may be questioned 






whether Mr. Bourne’s book would have been so valuable if it had 
shown more marks of system. ‘The greater symmetry would 








perhaps have been purchased at the cost of omitting much that ia 
: we could hardly be without. For Mr. Bourne’s Life is not a ” 
| mere biography ; it contains, besides, a full analysis of everything z 
of value that Loeke wrote. Its merits cannot be estimated too > 





highly when compared with the haphazard Life written by 
Lord King. King’s so-called Life is really only a badly- 
arranged selection from Locke’s commonplace-books and letters. 
By the side of this, Mr. Bourne’s work is order and lucidity 
itself. It will, at least, always remain a valuable repertory for the 
use of all who wish to form for themselves an estimate of Locke’s 
place in English thought. The Remonstrants’ Library at 
Amsterdam, the papers collected by the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
the documents of the Record Office, have been ransacked to an 
extent which makes it doubtful whether more will ever be ex- 
tracted from them. The materials which Mr. Bourne has so 
liberally supplied we propose to digest for our readers. 

John Locke was born at Wrington, a small village in Somer- 
set, in 1632. Those who love to trace hereditary tendencies 
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might find the seeds of his practical clear-headedness in the 
family from which he was descended. He was connected with 
Sir William Locke, the greatest English merchant under Henry 
VIL; and his grandfather, Nicholas Locke, settled at Pensford, 
near Bristol, as a “ clothier” or collector of the stuffs manufactured 
in the district. Locke’s own father, instead of following the 
cloth trade of the family, began the practice of law at Pensford, 
and was appointed Clerk to the Justices of the Peace for the dis- 
trict. He served as captain in the Parliamentary army during 
the civil wars, and seems in consequence to have suffered consid- 
erable losses in his private fortunes. With the rest of this attor- 
ney’s doings we are not concerned: the event we have to notice 
is his marriage with Agnes Keene, of the neighbouring village of 
Wrington, in 1630. At Wrington, according to the parish re- 
gister, John Locke was born and baptized on August 29, 1632. 
About Locke’s early years little or nothing has been ascer- 
tained. But there is little doubt but the home influences 
brought to bear upon him were of a healthy kind. “ WhatI 
remember him to have said of his mother,” writes Lady Masham, 
“expressed jher to be a very pious woman and affectionate . 
mother ;” and his father, the same authority assures us, “ Mr. 
Locke never mentioned but with great respect and affection.” 
About 1646, probably through the influence of that Colonel 
Popham for whom his father acted as law agent, he was entered 
at Westminster School ; and after passing six years there, with 
South the preacher and Dryden the poet as his schoolfellows, 
he was elected to a junior studentship at Christ Church in Whit- 
suntide of 1652. Neither at Westminster nor at Oxford did 
Locke receive much true education. Dr, Busby, the head-master 
at Westminster, was too much of a disciplinarian and school- 
master to be a real teacher ; and Oxford was too much torn with 
ecclesiastical and political dissension to be a fitting refuge for the 
Muses. What learning survived at Oxford appears to have been 
in great part due to the single-minded zeal of Dr. John Owen, 
whom Cromwell had appointed Dean of Christ Church. Even 
Anthony Wood, who certainly was not favourably disposed to- 
wards a Presbyterian, allows Owen’s learning and fairness of 
discussion. “What I myself know of him, which may, I hope, 
be mentioned without offence, envy, or flattery, is (let rash and 
giddy heads say what they please) that he was a person well 
versed in the tongues, Rabbinical learning, Jewish rites and 
customs; that he had a great command of his English pen, and 
was one of the most genteel and fairest writers who have 
appeared against the Church of England, as handling his 
adversaries with far more civil, decent, and temperate language 
than many of his fiery brethren, and by confining himself wholly 
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to the cause without the unbecoming mixture of personal 
slanders and reflection.” * But Owen’s influence did not extend 
beyond theological disputes. Philosophy could hardly be said 
to be studied at Oxford. The old scholastic subtleties, or rather 
the frivolities of scholasticism in its decline, still formed the basis 
of logical instruction; and the little modern culture which 
existed circled round the trivial controversies of the Ramists and 
the Anti-Ramists. A frigid dialectic, a narrow ‘scholarship, a 
misinterpreted Aristotle, formed the mental food presented to the 
mind of Locke. His practical understanding rebelled, even at 
this early period, against the lessons of the schools. “Right 
reasoning,” he held most probably now, as he expressed himself 
in a later day, “is founded upon something else than the pre- 
dicaments and predicables, and does not consist in talking in mode 
and figure itself.” It was no doubt his experience at Oxford 


‘which led to the vigorous but unhistorical examination of 


syllogistic reasoning which forms one of the most suggestive 
chapters in the fourth book of the Essay (Essay, iv. 17, § 4-9). 

But if Locke learned little at Oxford from the formal lectures 
he attended, he derived, we may suppose, no inconsiderable 
benefit from the example and character of some of the teachers 
of thetime. Dr. John Wallis, the Savilian Professor of Geometry 
from 1649 to 1703, cannot but have stimulated Locke, as he did 
all other young men of the period. More especially Locke fell 
under the influence of Dr. Edward Pococke, Laudian Professor 
of Arabic. A genuine scholar, whose works are still valued for 
the patient labour which they show, Pococke was still more 
distinguished for the unaffected humility and gentleness of his 
nature; and Locke afterwards bore public witness to the esteem 
in which he held at once Pococke’s learning and character... Nor 
less important were those friendships which Locke formed with 
his fellow-students. There was more true education in those 
meetings with Nathaniel Hodges, David Thomas, and James 
Tyrrell than in all the “‘ Monday and Thursday morning lectures 
on logic,” and the “'Tuesday and Friday on moral philosophy.” 
Tyrrell and Thomas kept up their intimacy with Locke through 
life, and were members of that little debating society which in 
after-years gave rise to the “Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing.” 

The conventionalities of the Oxford class-rooms could not 
satisfy a stirring intellect like that of Locke. In his distress 
he happened to alight upon a copy of the Meditations of Des- 


cartes, ‘I'o a mind dissatisfied with the useless questions of the- 


Peripatetic philosophy as then expounded at Oxford, the Medi- 





* Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, vol, ii. col, 740. 
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tations must have seemed a very revelation. Descartes might 
not be able to communicate a system, but he could at least sup- 
ply that which was infinitely better, a touchstone which should 
try all truth—a “method” which repelled all dogmatism, 
whether it came with the poetical enthusiasm of a Plato or the 
encyclopaedic grandeur of an Aristotle. Descartes’ first rule— 
never to accept anything as true but what is evidently so—must 
have come with the force of inspiration to a mind weary of the 
traditional tenets of Oxford. Descartes must be regarded as the 
true teacher of Locke. With many of the Cartesian principles he 
probably never at any time agreed. But the physiological theories, 
the scientific modes of explanation, which Descartes inaugurated, 
left, it would appear, a deep impression on his mind: Above all, 
the method of Descartes became also the method of Locke. The 
same use of introspection, of personal analysis, as marked the 
Meditations, was afterwards to mark Locke’s famous Essay. 

Having taken his Bachelor’s degree on February 14, 1653, 
Locke was elected to a senior studentship at Christ Church 
either in 1658 or early in 1659. He shortly afterwards began to 
take part in the tutorial work of the College. On the 24th of 
December 1660 he was appointed Greek Lecturer or Reader for 
the ensuing year; on the 24th of December 1662 he was ap- 
pointed Reader on Rhetoric for 1663; and on the following 
Christmas he was appointed Censor of Moral Philosophy for 
1664. ‘This last-named office was usually held by a clergyman ; 
and, in the natural course of events, Locke would have proceeded 
tu take holy orders. Five only of the sixty studentships at 
Christ Chureh could be held by laymen. Whether Locke re- 
quired at his eleetion to declare himself prepared to join the 
ministry does not appear.* At any rate he finally determined to 
devote himself to medicine; and in 1663 we find him attend- 
ing Peter Stahl’s lectures on chemistry, without much profit, if 
we may believe Wood’s version, either to himself or others. He 
managed somehow or other to retain his fellowship till 1666 ; and 
then, fortunately for him, came an order from Whitehall, marked 
“ Dispensation for Mr. Locke,” which required the Dean and 
Chapter “to suffer him, the said John Locke, to hold and enjoy his 
said student’s place in Christ Church, together with all the rights, 
profits, and emoluments thereunto belonging, without taking holy 
orders upon him, according to the custom of the College.” 

We may congratulate ourselves upon Locke’s resolution to 
devote himself to medicine. It is perhaps idle to forecast the 
consequences likely to have ensued had he acted otherwise. The 





* Prideaux, in his Letters to John Ellis (published by Camden Society, 
1875), says, “ Lock hath wrigled into Ireland’s faculty place” (7th Feb. 
1675) ; but Prideaux is not an impartial witness on the subject. 
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spirit of the time is greater than the greatest of great men ; and 
Locke’s work would have been done by another had he himself 
been shut out from it. Yet it seems not unreasonable to im- 
agine that a contrary decision on the part of Locke might have 
delayed for many years the forward impulse which the Essay 
gave to English thought. Medicine was the best preparation 
Locke could have obtained towards his future labours in philo- 
sophy. Neither he nor his contemporaries, it is true, knew of 
that physiological psychology which is so much pursued within 
our day. They would have been surprised to find the surgeon’s 
scalpel made the organon of philosophy. But those habits of 
analysis, of patient observation, which Locke formed in the study 
of the human frame, cannot but have exercised an influence upon 
his future labours in philosophy. Like another Lotze, he was 
to advance from matter to mind, from the study of physical pro- 
cesses to the discdvery of mental causes; the facts which he had 
gathered in the fields of physiology were afterwards to be trans- 
ferred to psychology and metaphysics. Medicine was then the 
progressive science of the age. ‘The Royal Society had just been 
founded ; the discoveries of Harvey were still fresh in men’s 
memory ; and Sydenham was soon to make a thorough revolu- 
tion in the art of therapeutics. At Oxford the original intellect 
of Robert Boyle had already made itself felt ; and Boyle's influ- 
ence, it may be, was not without a share in helping Locke to his 
decision. 

Medicine, however, in itself was never to constitute Locke's 
sphere of work. He practised, indeed, in an informal non-pro- 
fessional manner, to a greater extent than is usually supposed ; 
and it was his medical connections that brought him into contact 
with the greater number of his friends. But it was never the 
main interest or chief occupation of his life. Political duties 
were the first that he was called upon to undertake. At Christ 
Church he had become acquainted with William Godolphin, the 
right-hand man of Sir Henry Bennet, Secretary of State in 
1662; and, through Godolphin, Locke became in 1665 appointed 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane, ambassador to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. The letters which Locke wrote from Cleve, the 
capital of Brandenburg, are so interesting as to demand a_pass- 
ing notice. Cleve he found irregular at once in its buildings 
and its religion. “But yet this distance in their churches gets 
not into their houses. They quietly permit one another to 
choose their way to heaven ; for I cannot observe any quarrel 
among them upon the account of their religion.” He dines at 
the Elector’s, and rejoices that “they have good salads all the 
year, and use them frequently ;” joins in the refectory of the 
Franciscan friars, where, “ after some silence, in marched a solemn 
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procession of peas-porridge, every one his dish ;” goes to service 
in the Lutheran Church, where the preacher’s sermon, he.thinks, 
‘“‘was in blank verse ; for by the modulation of his voice, which 
was not very pleasant, his periods seemed to be all nearly the 
same length ;” and retreats from a combat with a probationer of 
theology, where “the end of all had been,” as at the wars of 
Troy, ‘nothing but some rubbish of divinity as useless and in- 
coherent as the ruins the Greeks left behind them.” He visited 
the Catholic Church on Christmas Day, and was much amused 
with the Virgin and other “ dramatis persone” that he saw upon 
the altar. The musicians, it would appear, were not remarkable 
for their artistic skill. ‘However, I think they were the hon- 
estest singing men I have seen ; for they endeavoured to deserve 
their money, and earned it certainly with pains enough ; for 
what they wanted in skill they made up with loudness and 
variety.” He found that Oxford was not the only place at which 
men disputed about words instead of things, “The young 
monks,” he wrote, “ are subtle people, and dispute as eagerly for 
materia prima as if they were to make their dinners on it.” He 
can joke, too, pleasantly at the dilatory habits of the people. It 
was a serious business to find a pair of gloves for Christmas ; and 
shoes, it seems, were provided with equal readiness. “ A pair 
of shoes cannot be got under half a year: I lately saw the cow 
killed out of whose hide I hope to have my next pair.” 

Locke returned to England in February 1666.. He was no 
sooner home than he was offered the post of secretary to 
Edward Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, the’ new ambassador to 
Spain. After much hesitation, he finally determined to decline. 
He had found, perhaps, that it was difficult to oppose the action 
of an ambassador, and yet harder to assist in measures of which 
he might disapprove. No doubt, too, he had perceived that it was 
in the world of letters rather than of action that his calling lay. 

At any rate, he proceeded to carry out those studies with 
which we last saw him occupied at Oxford. Even a visit to 
Somerset is taken up in attempting to make observations on the 
air for Boyle amid the “ gruffs” or lead pits of the Mendip Hills. 
But the traditional medicine of Oxford was as little to Locke's 
taste as were its traditional metaphysics and philosophy. Hippo- 
erates and Galen repelled him as much as Aristotle and 
Peripateticism. It would be difficult to justify entirely this 
contempt. It is part of that want of historical reverence which 
will appear again in Locke’s character. Its effects were suffi- 
ciently disastrous. Locke somehow or other failed to procure 
the medical diploma which the University conferred. een a 


letter from Clarendon to Dr. Fell, the Vice-Chancellor, request- 
ing that Locke should be “dispensed with to accumulate” the 
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degree of ‘‘ Bachelor in Physic,” seems to have met with no 
attention. Yet if Locke, in a spirit of what, from want of other 
evidence, must be regarded as foolish obstinacy, refused to com- 
ply with the ordinary course of physical studies at Oxford, his 
friendship with Dr. David Thomas and with Boyle shows that 
he was making the practical work of medicine his chief study 
in 1666. 

It was Locke’s medical studies that brought him into contact 
with Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley, afterwards created 
first Earl of Shaftesbury. The’ waters of Astrop Well, in 
Northamptonshire, were at this time enjoying a reputation for 
their medicinal properties; and Ashley determined to drink 
them when he went to visit his son at Oxford. For this pur- 
pose Ashley availed himself of the services of Dr. Thomas ; and 
he, finding it necessary to leave Oxford at the time, employed 
Locke to act in his stead. A mistake about the waters brought 
Locke into direct contact with Lord Ashley, and the two were 
immediately attracted towards each other. “On the 15th of 
June 1667, Locke was at Exeter House, the London residence 
of Lord Ashley; and from that time, according to Lady 
Masham’s statement, ‘he was with my Lord Ashley as a man 
at home, and lived in that family much esteemed, not ouly by 
my Lord, but by all the friends of the family.’ ” 

The intimacy which had thus arisen was cemented still more 
closely by the many services Locke rendered to the family. 
Upon Lord Ashley he performed a peculiar and successful 
operation, which did nothing less than save his patron’s life. 
He acted as tutor to young Ashley, a youth of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, weakly at once in body and in mind; and satisfied 
the wishes of the father to see the family line kept up, by finding 
for his inexperienced pupil a wife in Lady Dorothy Manners. 
To this new couple Locke acted also as physician, and he 
assisted at the birth, February 26, 1671, of that young Anthony 
who was afterwards to be distinguished as the author of the 
“ Characteristics.” From 1667, Locke, in fact, appears as not 
only the family physician, but also the familiar friend and 
confidential adviser of Lord Ashley and his family. 

Students who have formed their estimate of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, from Macaulay’s History will 
find it hard to understand this intimacy between Locke and 
a politician who was “at one time the most unprincipled of 
ministers, and at another time the most unprincipled of dema- 
gogues;” and we are surprised that Mr. Fox Bourne has not 
discussed the question of Shaftesbury’s character at greater 
length than he has done. He might have quoted from Mr. 
Christie’s work those sentences which, to our mind, explain the 
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greater portion of that censure which has fallen upon Locke’s 
patron. Shaftesbury, says Mr. Christie— 


“ Lived in times of violent party feeling ; and calumny, which fiercely 
assailed him living, pursued him in his grave, and still darkens his 
name. He lived in times when the public had little or no authentic 
information about the proceedings of members of the Government, or 
of Parliament, when errors in judging public men were more easy than 
now, and when venal pamphleteers, poets, and play-writers drove a 
profitable trade in libels on public men. The power of Dryden’s 
poetry eclipsed all the efforts of the inferior versifiers, who battled 
for Shaftesbury and the Whigs; and the undying verse of the 
brilliant but not conscientious author of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel’ 
and the ‘ Medal’ has been a powerful cause of Shaftesbury’s condem- 
nation by posterity.” * 


The latest historian of England has accepted, with more or 
less reservation, Mr. Christie's conclusions with respect to 
Shaftesbury’s freedom from corruption. ‘As a statesman,” 
says Mr. Green, “ Ashley not only stood high among his con- 
temporaries from his wonderful readiness and industry, but he 
stood far above them in his scorn of personal profit” (Short 
History, p. 629). He was “free from hypocrisy and cant; he 
was outspoken, courageous, and honest.” The sagacity and 
penetration, for which Locke especially commends him, showed 
him that kings and statesmen were, like Bacon’s nature, to be 
overcome by rendering obedience. ‘The principle was a dan- 
gerous one, but it at least explains the double aspect which his 
character displays. He was, at any rate, as Locke knew him, 
the liberal politician of the day, “He was the steady and 
vehement advocate of toleration” (Green) ; and this fact alone 
may have sufficed to recommend him to the mind of Locke. 
That “labour for the public good,” which Locke regarded as the 
special duty pressing on each man, may have seemed to him in 
no way more likely to be secured than through the aid of the 
liberal statesman of the time. Without the political introduc- 
tion which his friendship with Shaftesbury gained him, Locke, 
it is not too much to say, would never have been able to in- 
fluence the legislation of England to the extent he did. 

It was a private company which first gave Locke an oppor- 
tunity to realise his principles. Ashley was chief among the 
“Lords proprietors of Carolina;” and Locke became in some 
informal way chief secretary or manager to the company. The 
clauses in the Constitution of Carolina, which allowed, on the 
one hand, that “any seven or more persons agreeing in any 
religion shall constitute a Church or a profession ;” and declared, 





* Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury, vol. i. p. xiii. ¢f, vol. ii. p. 467. 
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on the other, “no person whatsoever shall disturb, molest, or 
persecute another for his speculative opinions in religion or his 
way of worship,” were, with the other laws of Carolina, drafted, 
if not indeed actually suggested, by Locke. With Ashley’s 
elevation to the Peerage and Lord Chancellorship in 1672, Locke 
was still further enabled to influence the fortunes of his country. 
Appointed Secretary of Presentations, he may have used the post 
to spread abroad a liberal theology. More important than the 
secretaryship of presentations was the office to which Locke was 
appointed in the Council of Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
Shaftesbury had had much to do with the formation of this 
Board, and in 1673, when the secretaryship was vacant, Locke 3 
was appointed to the office. His duties on the Board were at * 
once various and important. “ He had to correspond and com- 
municate with the chief officers of the Crown mn England, and 
with the colonial governors and Government, on all matters -of. 
interest, as well as with everybody in England and elsewhere 
whose colonial affairs needed protection or advancement ” 
(Fox Bourne’s Life, vol. i. p. 280). With Shaftesbury’s anti- 
Catholic attitude towards the Test Act Locke must have sym- 






























pathised entirely ; and he regretted, no doubt, the summary 
dismissal which his patron received in consequence, more than 2 
the resignation of the secretaryship of presentations, which it “ 
entailed upon himself. He had connected himself with Shaftes- a 
bury before he rose to office, and he continued with him when 3 
he was displaced. “When my grandfather,” writes the third | 
Lord Shaftesbury, “ quitted the Court, and began to be in danger aq 
from it, Mr. Locke now shared with him in danger, as before a 
in honours and advantages. He intrusted him with his secretest I, 
negotiations, and made use of his assistant pen in matters that a 
merely concerned the State and were fit to be made public.” ‘d 
These years which Locke spent in the service of Lord a 
He became a * 






Ashley were not confined to diplomatic matters. 
member of the Royal Society in 1668, and shortly afterwards we 
find him chosen one of a special committee of eleven “ for con- 
sidering and directing experiments.” Through Mapletoft, his 
old schoolfellow at Westminster, he became acquainted with 
Sydenham ; and excited that admiration which Sydenham has 
expressed in the dedication of more than one of his treatises. 
Locke himself has left us the fragment of a paper, “ De Arte 
Medica,” which shows how thoroughly he followed in the steps 
of Sydenham. The second edition of Sydenham’s “ Methodus 
Curandi Febres” contains some complimentary Latin verses 
written by Locke in praise of the new therapeutics which 
Sydenham had introduced. In 1674 Locke obtained the 
bachelorship of medicine at Oxford, and about the same time 
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he was appointed to one of the two medical studentships at 
Christ Church. Nor were Locke’s interests confined to medi- 
cine. The chief religious leaders of the day were included 
among Locke's friends. With the large-minded Tillotson and 
the philanthropic Unitarian merchant, Thomas Firmin, he 
stood on terms of especial intercourse. He was the centre of 
a small debating society, of which his old friends James ‘Tyrrell 
and David Thomas were at least members; and there in 1670 
the circumstances which led to the writing of the “Essay 
concerning Human Understanding ” occurred. 

In 1668 Locke had made a short visit to France for the 
benefit of his health in the society of the Earl and Countess 
of Northumberland, with whom he had become acquainted 
through Dr. Mapletoft. Again, in 1675, some of those ailments 
of chest or lungs to which throughout his life he stood a 
victim necessitated a change of air and circumstances, and the 
dissolution of the Council of Trade enabled him to seek that 
milder climate and repose of which he stood in need. Leav- 
ing London about the 15th of November with George Wall, a 
young Christ Church student and clergyman, for at least one of 
his companions, he proceeded southward to Montpellier. Did our 
space allow, we should like to quote many of the letters in which 
Locke sketches some amusing incidents of travel, and reflects like 
another Arthur Young upon the condition of the country and 
the people. But Locke’s holiday was not confined to mere 
diversion. In the leisure of those months abroad he sketched 
out some of those ideas which were afterwards to be developed 
in the Essay. His commonplace-book shows us some dis- 
cussions on “imaginary space,” and another fragment dealing 
with negative and positive judgments. It was at Montpellier 
he met that Thomas Herbert to whom, as Earl of Pembroke, 
he, in a later day, dedicated the “ Essay concerning Under- 
standing.” 

From Montpellier Locke came to Paris in May 1677. A 
friend of Shaftesbury’s, Sir John Banks, was sending his son 
across to France ; and Locke agreed to take the supervision of 
his studies. At Paris Locke’s medical attainments brought 
him into contact with some men of letters. He became ac- 
quainted with Guenellon, a famous physician of Amsterdam ; 
and by him was introduced to Thoynard, writer of the “ Har- 
monie de l’Ecriture Sainte.” Medicine, in fact, about this time 
promised to be of more importance to Locke than it had yet 
been. Mapletoft, the Professor of Physic at Gresham College, 
seemed likely, in consequence of marriage, to resign his chair ; 
and Locke, we gather from his letters, was more than ordinarily 
anxious to succeed him. Mapletoft, however, did not actually 
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give up his chair till 1679; and by that time Locke seems to 
have no longer troubled himself about the post. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury returned to power in 1679. 


“Tt was he more than any other man who procured the impeach- 
ment of Danby, and when in the spring of 1679 a new scheme of 
government by a reorganised Privy Council was formally adopted by 
the King, he was appointed its President. In anticipation of that 
appointment, probably as soon as he saw his way to a return to 
power, he invited Locke to come back to England, and to resume 
his former relation with him as adviser upon all affairs of public 
importance.”—Fox Bourne, vol. i. p. 411. 


Locke came home to find England no nearer national tran- 
quillity than it had been five years before. “The constitutional 
struggle threatening every day to break out into civil war, was 
only restrained for a little while;” Shaftesbury himself was 
arrested on the 2d of July on a “ trumped-up charge of treason- 
able designs against the Government ;” and though released on 
bail on the 1st of December, the event was an inauspicious fore- 
taste of the greater trouble that was before long to attack not 
only Shaftesbury, but his illustrious protégé. Meanwhile Locke 
found relaxation from the cares of politics in the less exciting 
interests of tutorial supervision. Little Anthony Ashley, the 
son of the Lord Ashley for whom Locke had found a wife in 
Lady Dorothy, was assigned as early as 1673 to the formal 
guardianship of the future philosopher ; and as the boy grew up, 
Locke devoted, it would seem, a considerable part of his atten- 
tion to the supervision of his education. He does not, indeed, 
seem ever to have taken any part in the actual teaching 
of young Ashley; but the right of directing the studies and 
choosing the preceptors of his pupil cannot but have influenced 
the future author. 

Occupation such as this might for the moment free Locke 
from the depression and despair which weighed upon him. He 
was gradually losing heart under the social and political corrup- 
tion of his age. It was, we may believe with Mr. Bourne, more 
than a passing ill-humour which led him to express his readi- 
ness to emigrate with Thoynard. 


“ But, if the wickedness of our Europeans will not leave even one 
so manly and so honest as you are at peace, I am quite ready to go 
with you to the Ile de Bourbon ; or if, without crossing the line and 
settling down at the Antipodes, you will be content to separate your- 
self from the wicked world by crossing the great ocean which tempted 
the ambition and avarice of our forefathers, I shall be yet more ready 
to accompany you to Carolina, where there isa very fine island which 
they have done me the honour to name after me.”—Fox Bourne, vol. 
i. p. 427. : 
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It was perhaps this feeling of depression at the hopeless 
aspect of the “wicked world” which led Locke in 1679 to re- 
turn to the quiet of his rooms at Christ Church. Bigoted as 
Oxford was, he may have hoped to. find in its humanising, if 
somewhat antiquated culture, a society marked by a_ higher 
moral tone than that of which he wrote to Thoynard. The fact 
that on the 27th of December we find him paying £2, 12s, for a 
new college gown seems to indicate an intention on his part to 
reside more permanently than he had done for many years 
within the precincts of his College. But whatever expectations 
Locke may have formed about the scholars of the University 
were destined to be signally frustrated. 

The enthusiasm with which the populace received Shaftesbury 
on his acquittal, November 24, 1681, increased the suspicion 
entertained towards him by the King and the leaders of the 
Catholic party ; and the part he played in the intrigues laid to 
assert the title of the Duke of Monmouth rendered his relations 
to the Crown still more precarious. Shaftesbury was obliged to 
save his life by flight. Disguised as a Presbyterian minister, he 
made his way to Harwich, and thence escaped to Holland. 
Locke’s position meanwhile was little less critical than that of 
his patron. The letters which Humphrey Prideaux wrote to 
John Ellis, a Christ Church student employed by the Govern- 
ment, show that already at Oxford a kind of irregular espion- 
age was kept over all Locke’s movements.* He accordingly 
left Oxford soon after the 30th of June 1683, and went down 
to Somerset, perhaps even then intending to go no farther. 
However, in August or September he quitted England; and 
after some months, of which we know nothing, have elapsed, he 
appears in Holland. 

The suspicions which already attached themselves to Locke 
were of course increased by his retreat to Holland—the hiding- 
place of Monmouth, Argyle, Shaftesbury, and the other enemies 
of the established Government. He was credited with some 
treasonable pamphlets and other publications in defence of 
Shaftesbury. A suspected traitor was no fit recipient of the 
bounty provided by King Henry VIII., and, on November 
6th 1684, a note from the Earl of Sunderland requested Dr. 
Fell, the Dean of Christ Church, to take the necessary steps 
towards removing from his studentship “one Mr. Locke, who 





* Yet even Prideaux, in a letter not quoted by Mr. Bourne, is unable to 
find anything wrong in Locke’s doings. “John Lock,” he writes (Oct. 
24, 1682), “lives very quietly with us.... He seems to be a man of 
very good converse, and that we have of him with content; as for what 
else he is he keeps it to himselfe and therefore troubles not us with it 
nor we him.” : 
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belonged to the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and has upon several 
occasions behaved himself very factiously and undutifully to 
the Government.” * 

Dr. Fell had three years before, in answer to a note of Locke’s 
apologising for his absence from the College, assured Locke of 
his “respect and friendship” for him, and in 1675 subscribed 
himself his “ assured friend and servant ;” and now, it must be 
said in his favour, showed that the “style of fulsome compli- 
ment” characteristic of the age perhaps meant more in his 
hands than it did with others. Instead of directly obeying the 
order he had received, he summoned Locke “to appear at Christ- 
mas following, to answer anything that should be alleged against 
him.” “ But,’ Locke wrote himself five years afterwards, when 
petitioning William III. for reinstalment, “this regular proceed- 
ing did not suit the designs upon the University.” A second - 
note from Sunderland (November 11th) instructed Fell to 
“forthwith remove him from his student's place, and deprive 
him of all the rights and privileges thereto belonging.” The 
spirit which actuated the Fellows of Magdalen, when they 
withstood the appointment of Anthony Farmer as President, 
was not possessed by the Chapter of Christ Church. “On the 
16th Dr. Fell wrote to Sunderland informing him that ‘his 
Majesty’s command for the expulsion of Mr. Locke from the 
College was fully executed;’” and he received immediately 
an answer to the effect that “his Majesty was well pleased with 
the College’s ready obedience to his command for the expulsion 
of Mr. Locke.” 

Locke’s residencé in Holland extended from 1683 to 1689. 
These six years represent, in some respects, the most important 
portion of Locke’s life. In the course of them he formed a 
number of valuable friendships—valuable especially because 
they stimulated Locke’s otherwise dormant literary powers. At 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, and Amsterdam he enjoyed a pleasant do- 
mestic society, which did much to lessen any of those feelings of 
exile which his absence from England may have excited. Through 
Peter Guenellon, the physician, whose acquaintance he had made 
six years before at Paris, he became acquainted with all the men 
worth knowing in the centres of Dutch life. In Philip van Lim- 
borch, Jean le Clerc, Benjamin Furly, and Dr. Veen he found 
the sympathy which was needed to elicit both his political and 
theological beliefs. Through Limborch, the Professor of Theo- 





* It is perhaps worthy of notice that the original MS, of the second 
letter, as preserved at Christ Church, bears not “the factious and dis- 
loyal behaviour of Locke,” as Mr. Bourne prints it, but “ of Lock,” 
with a blank space before the name. The blank is significant. The spell- 
ing is of course indifferent. 
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logy among the Arminian ‘‘ Remonstrants,” he was confirmed in 
those conceptions of an unsectarian and undogmatic Christianity 
which the religious narrowness of the age had already been fore- 
ing him to form. In Benjamin Furly, the literary Quaker mer- 
chant of Rotterdam, Locke found another friend whose simple 
earnest Christianity must have extended further the horizon 
Locke was inclined to allow to Christian doctrine. While Lim- 
borch and Furly thus strengthened Locke’s latitudinarian atti- 
tude, Le Clerc,on the other hand, called forth his powers of 
critical examination. It was Le Clere who led him to investi- 
gate those questions lying at the root of a belief in inspiration 
and revelation. Le Clerc’s “Sentimens sur l’Histoire Critique 
du Vieux Testament” placed Locke for the moment on the 
horns of a dilemma. “If everything in the sacred books,” he 
reasoned, “is to be indiscriminately adopted by us as divinely 
inspired, great opportunity will be given to philosophers for 
doubting our faith and sincerity. If, on the other hand, any 
part is to be regarded as of merely human composition, what 
becomes of the divine authority of the Scriptures, without which 
the Christian religion falls to the ground? What is to be the 
criterion, what the rule ?’” 

But Le Clerc’s influence was not limited to the spirit of critical 
scepticism which he led Locke to. frame. ‘ It may almost be 
doubted,” says Mr. Bourne, “ whether but for his acquaintance 
with Le Clere, he would ever have given anything to the world.” 
The “ Bibliothéque Universelle,” of which Le Clerc was editor, 
received several contributions from the pen of Locke. Above all, 
Le Clerc’s organ contained in January 168% the first sketch 
—a French epitome—of that great work on which Locke’s repu- 
tation was to rest—the “Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing.” 

Pleasant, however, as Locke found his Dutch surroundings, it 
was only natural that he should avail himself of the first. oppor- 
tunity he had of returning to his native land in safety. Shortly, 
therefore, after the accession of William of Orange to the throne 
of England, Locke started for the shores of Albion, and arrived 
there on February 12, 1689. 

Locke had no sooner landed than he had to withstand the 
temptation of being carried again into the vortex of political life. 
An ambassador was required to represent the interests of England 
at the Court of Prederick III, the new Elector of Branden- 
burg ; and, through Lord Mordaunt, Locke was asked to fill the 
office. Locke was placed in a difficult position. But on the day 
following that on which he received the invitation, he wrote and 
in a characteristic note declined the honour which the King 
would have conferred upon him, It was mainly on the ground 
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of failing health that Locke placed his non-acceptance of the 
post. ‘‘ What,” he asks, “shall a man do in the necessity of 
application and variety of attendance on business to be followed 
there, who sometimes after a little motion has not breath to 
speak, and cannot borrow an hour or two of watching from the 
night without repaying it with a great waste of time the next 
day ?” This refusal, it might have been thought, was positive 
enough. 


“ But it did not satisfy the King. So honest a man, thought his 
Majesty, must not be dispensed with. Other messages were sent to 
Locke. If Cleve and Berlin were too cold for him, he was invited to 
go to Vienna, where he need be in no fear of the weather ; nay, let 
him name his own place, and, if possible, it should be assigned to 
him. But Locke was resolute. He could not trust in his health being 
sound enough anywhere for him to do such work as such a king as 
William deserved from a loyal subject and a patriotic citizen, and he 
persisted in declining to take any diplomatic employment.”—Fox 
Bourne, vol. ii. p. 147. 


While, however, Locke refused to undertake the labours and re- 
sponsibilities of an embassy, he accepted an appointment as Com- 
missioner of Appeals, “a place,” writes Lady Masham, “honour- 
able enough for any gentleman, though of no greater value than 
£200 per annum, and suitable to Mr. Locke on account that it 
required but little attendance.” This office Locke seems to have 
held for the remainder of his life. 

But if Locke was unable to serve the Government of England 
through the customary channels of official duty, he was none the 
less advancing, by his example and his writings, that freedom, 
religious and civil, which William had inaugurated. The 
“Epistola de Tolerantia,” written in 1685, and published at 
Gouda in 1689, acted as forerunner to that Comprehension Bill 
which proposed to relieve all clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land and all members of the Universities from the necessity of 
subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles ; and prepared a public to 
sympathise with those modifications of the Five-mile and Con- 
venticle Act which were effected in the Toleration Act. Nor was 
Locke ungrateful for the results that had been gained. “I 
doubt not you have heard before this,” Locke wrote to Limborch, 
“that toleration is now established among us by law: not with 
such breadth as you and true men like you, free from Christian 
arrogance and hatred, would desire; but ‘tis something to get 
anything. With these small beginnings I hope the foundations 
will be laid on which the Church of Christ can be built up” 
(Fox Bourne, vol. ii. p. 155). And in 1690, with a dedication to 
the Earl of Pembroke, appeared that famous Essay, which may 
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be viewed as the metaphysical counterpart of the political Re- 
volution. 

The “Two Treatises on Government” had a corresponding 
object. The Treatises, Locke hoped in the preface, would be 
“sufficient to establish the throne of our great restorer, our 
present King William, to make good his title in the consent of 
the people, . . . and to justify to the world the people of Eng- 
Jand, whose love of their natural rights, with their resolution to 
preserve them, saved the nation when it was on the very brink 
of slavery and ruin.” Nor did he less contribute to the industrial 
prosperity of the nation by the opposition which he offered in 1692 
to the current fallacies of political economy in ‘‘ Some Considera- 
tions of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest and Rais- 
ing the Value of Money.” But he was well aware that it was 
not in work of this kind that his real interest lay. ‘“ Though,” 
he writes a friend, “I can never bethink any pains or time of 
mine in the service of my country, as far as I may be of any use ; 
yet I must own to you that this and the like subjects are not 
those which I now relish.”—Locke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 523. 

Literary retirement was, in fact, to be the characteristic 
feature of Locke’s remaining years. Just before his departure 
to Holland he had made the acquaintance of Damaris Cudworth, 
the daughter of that Dr. Ralph Cudworth whose learned but pon- 
derous “ True Intellectual System of the Universe” finds now- 
adays but few admirers, Gradually between her and Locke a 
strong intellectual sympathy had:arisen. The intellectual philo- 
sophy of the father was softened in the daughter into a humani- 
tarian creed more correspondent with the views of Locke. But 
we must leave Mr. Bourne to portray her character. 


“Bright, earnest, truthful, brave, as she must have been, or she 
could not afterwards have been what she showed herself to be—with 
as much masculine strength in her temperament as there was feminine 
grace in his—she no sooner beeame acquainted with Locke than she 
set herself loyally at his feet, and began to trim her lamp and furnish 
it with the oil of which he had such good store for all who sought it ; 
and while she thought herself too young to claim the honour of his 
friendship, he discovered in her ‘a soul not of the ordinary alloy.’” 
—Fox Bourne, vol. i. p. 478. 


The intimacy which had thus arisen between Locke and 
Damaris Cudworth in 1683, was kept up by several letters during 
the years of voluntary banishment that Locke spent in Holland. 
On his return to England in 1689, Locke found his friend 
married to Sir Francis Masham, a country gentleman in Essex. 
At the invitation of Lady Masham, he visited them several times 
at their residence of Oates ; and at last agreed to establish him- 
self permanently at their house. He consented, however, to do 
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so only on the condition—and the fact is worth recording—that 
he should be allowed to contribute his share towards the ex- 
penses of the household. 

It is at Oates we like to picture Locke. The group of which 
Locke forms the central figure is indeed a charming scene. He 
is surrounded by friends who fully appreciate his worth and 
spare no efforts to secure his comfort. Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
acquaintance Locke had made in 1689, comes over to the cheery 
hearth at Oates, and he, Locke, and Lady Masham discuss the 
meaning of some obscure prophecies in Daniel. His days are 
saddened by the death of Boyle. But he discharges a duty of 
affection to his friend in editing his “ History of Air;” and his 
loss is compensated by the friendship of another earnest seeker 
after truth. This is William Molyneux of Dublin. His “ Diop- 
trica Nova” had contained a graceful recognition of Locke's 
services in philosophy, and Locke. hastened to make the 
acquaintance of one who had thus appreciated his labours. 
Inquiry showed them that they already had a common bond of 
union. Locke had known a brother of Molyneux eight years 
before at Leyden ; and this brother, a physician, now writes to 
express the admiration he has formed for the new method Syden- 
ham has introduced into physics, William Molyneux remains 
Locke’s chief correspondent for the next ten years. He suggested 
various alterations and additions on the Essay ; and it was at his 
request that Locke undertook his treatise on Education. Locke 
was not slow to express the admiration which he felt for 
Molyneux. “A rational free-minded man tied to nothing but 
truth,” he wrote, “is so rare a thing that I almost worship such 
a friend.” Meanwhile his Dutch friends carry on a correspon- 
dence with him. Limborch’s “ Historia Inquisitionis” was now 
completed, and Locke got his large-hearted friend Archbishop 
Tillotson to allow it to be dedicated to him. Furly loses his 
wife, and Locke writes to dissuade him from his intentions of 
retirement. ‘‘ Want of health, want of spirit, want of useful 
thought, is the state of those who abandon themselves to griefs, 
whereof business is the best, the safest, and the quickest cure.” 
(See the whole letter, Fox Bourne, vol. ii. p. 229.) 

But Locke’s circle is net confined to philosophers and men of 
business ; children also occupy a great share of his attention. 
Locke never married. The only letter which we possess written to 
his father makes reference to “ another (whom you may guess) ” in 
a way which leaves it hardly doubtful that an early love is signified 
(Fox Bourne, vol. i. p.81). Whether this “other” was the lady 
who afterwards became Mrs. Blomer, and maintained occasional 
correspondence with Locke, addressing him as “my dear 
brother,” and being spoken of by her own husband as Locke’s 
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“sister,” it is perhaps idle to investigate; in any case, Locke's 
first was his only love, and he remained unmarried to his death. 
The “love that never found its earthly close” lavished itself 
instead on bright young children. Such was the daughter of his 
friend Edward Clarke. Her Locke describes playfully as ‘“ my 
wife ;” and the author of the famous Essay gravely writes Clarke, 
once when little “ Betty” came to stay with him, “ My wife's 
shoes are too little.” This was in 1692, when Locke was sixty 
years of age, and Betty, it would seem, about eleven; but even 
in 1702 he acknowledges through Clarke “a letter from my 
wife.” Another favourite was Lady Masham’s step-daughter, 
Esther Masham, “a bright and amiable girl who lived to be 
a bright and amiable old maid.” Esther “was nineteen years 
old in 1694. Full of life and fun, as well as of good sense and 
sober thought, as fond of serious study as of French romances, 
she had won a place in Locke’s heart, and learned to nestle there 
during the years they passed together at Oates. She had come 
to be one of those adopted sisters, wives, or daughters by whose 
honest affection Locke’s bachelorhood seems to have been cheered 
at almost every stage of his life” (Fox Bourne, vol. ii. p. 297). 

But Locke’s retirement is not spent merely in the social and 
domestic amenities of life. Religious questions occupy a con- 
tinually increasing share of his attention. In 1692 he publishes 
his third “ Letter on Toleration.” But the real question, he 
saw, lay not between the Churches themselves, but between 
the Churches and the world. The conviction found in 1695 its 
expression in the “ Reasonableness of Christianity.” Meanwhile, 
also, at the request of Molyneux, he had thrown together his far- 
reaching “ Thoughts on Education.” 

Nor had political questions ceased to interest his mind. He 
pleaded, if not so sublimely, perhaps at least as effectively as 
Milton, for the liberty of the Press, when the question came 
before the Parliament; and he assisted in the reform of the 
Coinage in 1695. For four years he comes forward again in 
the public service of the State. In 1696 he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Trade, at a salary of £1000 per annum, and though 
now sixty-four years old, he threw himself vigorously intothe duties 
of the office. He made various proposals for the encouragement 
of Irish linen manufacture (marked, it must be added, with many 
economic fallacies), and he devoted great part of his attention 
to the already crying evil of pauperism. But in 1700 he retired 
on the too genuine ground of ill-health, and betook himself to 
the home always ready for him in the manor-house at Oates. 

Locke’s last days were rapidly approaching. ‘They were not 
allowed to be so tranquil as might have been wished. The 
liberal temper which characterised the “ Reasonableness of 
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Christianity ” served only to intensify the opposition which the 
treatise roused. The van was led by Edwards’ “Thoughts con- 
cerning Atheism.” It was followed by the implications and 
misrepresentations of Toland’s “Christianity not Mysterious.” 
“Locke had argued,” as Mr. Stephen tersely expresses it, ‘‘ that 
Christianity was reasonable; Toland added that there was no 
nonsense in Christianity.” ‘The mode in which Toland used the 
Essay to illustrate his four methods of testing religious truth 
—his application of Locke’s definition of knowledge to Christian 
doctrine—his recourse to the experience of the senses as the first 
criterion of revelation,—these and other conclusions opened the 


- eyes of the religious world to the consequences that could be 


drawn from Locke’s philosophy. Orthodoxy found its champion 
in Stillingfleet, the Bishop of Worcester. His attacks on Locke’s 
theory of Truth and Substance form a not over-interesting section 
in the history of the philosophy of that age. 

Locke himself was personally little moved by all this criticism. 
“T know better,” he said, “to employ the little time my business 
and health afford me, than to trouble myself with the little 
cavillers who may either be set on or be forward in hope of 
recommending themselves to meddle in this controversy.” He 
was inquiring, as he wrote in the ‘“ Conduct of the Understand- 
ing,” “not the easy way to opinion, but the right way to truth; ” 
and he “never saw any reason why truth should not be trusted 
to its own evidence.” The Bible became more and more his 
companion. “I thank you,” he writes Esther Masham, “for the 
Bible you have been at the trouble about for me, and desire it 
may be sent me. When I come down next, I will bring it into 
the country with me, and you and I will be the better for it.” 
Edwards had asserted that he had drawn the “ Reasonableness of 
Christianity ” solely from the Gospels, and given no attention to 
the Epistles. Locke repelled the charge in his “ Vindications ;” 
but the accusation may have led him to a deeper study of Pauline 
Christianity. He set himself to write a commentary on the 
various letters of St. Paul, and in the last year of his life anno- 
tated and paraphrased the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, 
Romans, and Ephesians. 

But Locke never fell into the error of supposing that it was 
within the Bible only that God and goodness were to be dis- 
covered. In the household at Oates, the Bible held its proper 
place as one book among other books, to be interpreted by help 
of them, and to cast its light on them in turn. No hard line 
separated it from other forms of literature. - With Esther, writes 
Mr. Bourne, Locke “read novels and the Bible;” with Lady 
Masham “ travel-bodks and the Bible.” 
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On April 30, 1703, Locke begs his cousin Peter King to come 
and settle his affairs with him, because “‘ on sober and sedate con- 
sideration” he knows not whether this may not be his last time 
of seeing him. This Peter King was one of those who cheered 
the last days of the great philosopher. He was the son of Locke's 
cousin Anne; and Locke having taken a fancy for him, had 
directed his education, and helped him generally forward in the 
world. His labours were not altogether wasted, for Lord King, 
as he was afterwards called, reached the Woolsack before he died, 
and is known as the author of some works that are not altogether 
forgotten. Another young man, who, like King, told Locke that 
his ‘life and work would not pass away entirely unremembered, 
was the young ingenuous Anthony Collins. Collins had drunk 
deeply of the method of the Essay. His “ Discourse on Free- 
thinking” was to perpetuate one side at least of Locke's 
“reasonableness” in religion. The thought that he had left 
in Collins one son who would continue to propagate his views 
may have been no slight consolation to Locke when in Novem- 
ber 1703 “the heads of Colleges met at Oxford, and after some 
had proposed that the book (7.e, Locke's Essay) should be 
publicly prohibited in the University, agreed that tutors 
should be instructed not to read it with their pupils.” “I 
take what has been done,” Locke wrote to Collins, “as a re- 
commendation of that book to the world, as you do, and I 
conclude when you and I next meet we shall be merry upon the 
subject. For this is certain, that because some wink or turn 
their heads away and will not see, others will not consent to have 
their eyes put out” (Fox Bourne, vol. ii. p. 523). 

Human controversies could have now but little interest for 
Locke. He would shortly be, as he believed, in a presence where 
we know as we are known. The thought could bring no melan- 
choly to the mind of Locke, “I think at the last day,” he had 
written, “ it will not be inquired whether I was of the Church of 
England or Geneva, but whether I sought and embraced truth 
in the use of it.” Who will venture to suggest that he had not ? 
“Tam in perfect charity with all men,” he said after the little 
supper in which for the last time he commemorated the life and 
work of Christ, “and in sincere communion with the whole 
Church of Christ, by whatever name Christ’s followers call them- 
selves.” And at last, on the 28th October 1704, while Lady 
Masham read aloud, by his own request, those psalms in which 
she tried to find a consolation for her sorrow, Locke “ raised his 
hands to his eyes and closed them, and all was over.” 

“ His death,” wrote Lady Masham afterwards, “was, like his 
life, truly pious, yet natural, easy, and unaffécted ; nor can time, 
I think, ever produce a more eminent example of reason and 
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religion than he was, living and dying.” His will, which he had 


























me 
on- made upon 11th April, 1704, showed sufficiently, if proof were 

me needed, his large-heartedness and liberality. No one of his many 

red friends was left unmentioned in it. Neither “ Betty” Clarke nor 

e's Benjamin Furly were forgotten, and munificent provision was 

ad made for Francis Cudworth Masham. “He directed that he 

he should be buried in the parish churchyard of High Laver in a plain 

1g, coffin, without ornament or ostentation of any kind, and that the 

xd, money that would have been required for a more costly funeral 

er should be expended in buying clothes for four labourers at Oates, 

at whom he named.” His wish was strictly carried out ; and on his 

d, tomb was carved the Latin epitaph which he himself had written, 

ik an epitaph of which one sentence sums up his career : “ Litteris 

e- innutritus eousque tantum profecit ut veritati unice litaret” 

's —Bred a scholar, he used his studies to devote himself to truth 

ft alone. 

18 To estimate aright the moral and intellectual character of 

\- Locke requires more time and space than is at our disposal. 

e Nor, indeed, would any words of ours dispense with that study of 

e his works which alone will form a portrait of the man. All we 

8 can do here is to try and emphasise that one point which seems 
I to be the basis of the other aspects of Locke's character. We 
- might enlarge upon his humour. The letters which he wrote 

[ from Cleve have already shown us an example of his faculties in 

] this direction. Most people know the anecdote the third Lord 





Shaftesbury tells about him and the friends of the first Earl. 


“ At an appointed meeting of two or three great men at my grand- 
father’s house, more for entertainment and good company than for 
business, it happened that, after a few compliments, the cards were 
called for, and the Court fashion prevailing, they were engaged in play 
before any conversation was begun. Mr. Locke sat by as a spectator 
for some time. At last, taking out his table-book, he began to write 
something very busily, till, being observed by one of the Lords and 
asked what he was meditating, ‘ My Lords,’ said he, ‘ 1 am improving 
myself the best I can in your company; for having impatiently awaited 
this honour of being present at such a meeting of the wisest men and 
greatest wits of the age, I thought I could not do better than write 
your conversation, and here I have it in substance all that has passed 
for this hour or two.’”—Fox Bourne, vol. i. p. 202. 


There are other interesting traits of character which the 
attentive student of Locke’s life and works will find out for him- 
self. Lady Masham and Pierre Coste, tutor to young Frank 
Masham, have enumerated some of those manners which make 
men. They refer to Locke’s invariable courtesy, his efforts to 
adapt himself to every intellect and nature, his careful discri- 
minating charity, his simple habits in dress and food. If we 
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leave these aside, it is not because we undervalue them, but 
merely because our readers may peruse them for themselves in 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s pages (vol. ii. pp. 530-540); and because we 
wish rather to grasp that common standpoint which enabled 
Locke to work upon his generation, and to influence the world 
in different spheres of thought and action. It is this standpoint 
which will constitute the value of his life and work for us; it is 
the discovery of it which will help to put us also in a position to 
read the world, and to interpret those “problems of life and 
mind ” which affect us all in greater or in less degree. 

It is always hazardous to attempt to sum up in one word the 
spirit of a great man’s life. The ordinary categories refuse in 
such an instance to apply themselves. Great men are always 
many-sided ; and any word by which we try to characterise their 
standpoint is apt to emphasise one aspect of their labours to the 
exclusion of some other. But this cannot be the case with an 
expression which refers not to a set of doctrines, but to a way of 
looking at all doctrines—a method of judgment rather than an 
article of belief. 

Criticism is an expression of this character ; and it is the cri- 
tical attitude which forms the basis of Locke’s character, intel- 
lectual and moral. He is the exponent of enlightenment in 
England. His centre of observation is that which Socrates in- 
troduced, and Kant afterwards elaborated. It was an attempt to 
carry out still further the method which Descartes had founded. 
“The greatest part of the questions and controversies that per- 
plex mankind depends,” he said, “ on the doubtful and uncertain 
use of words or indetermined ideas which they are made to stand 
for.” Philosophy, he perceived, ran a risk of falling into the 
old unanswerable questions and frivolous discussions of the 
schoolmen. Constructive work, therefore, was not what was 
immediately wanted. The world had had philosophical sys- 
tems enough: it desired to know how far these systems pos- 
sessed truth, and how far truth was attainable by man. ‘“ We 
must unweave the web of experience and thought which we have 
woven in our sleep, that we may begin again at the beginning 
and weave it over again with clear and distinct consciousness of 
what we are doing.”* These words in which Professor Caird 
has stated the problem of Descartes represent also the standing- 
place of Locke. The origin of the Essay has been often noticed. 
The friends who meet in Locke’s rooms to discuss a speculative 
question are puzzled by the difficulties rising round it. Locke 
perceived that there was something before the question itself 
calling for solution; “and that before we set ourselves upon 





* Encye. Brit., v., art. “ Cartesianism.” 
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inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
abilities, and see what objects our understandings were or were 
not fitted to deal with.” Locke, therefore, was led to ask the 
question which the results of Hume forced in upon Kant’s dog- 
matic slumber. He does not intend, he explains at the com- 
mencement of the Essay, to “ meddle with the physical consider- 
ation of the mind,” or inguire how we “come to have any sen- 
sation by our organs, or any ideas in the understanding.” He 
thought, on the contrary, that the “ first step towards satisfying 
several inquiries the mind of man was apt to run into was to 
take a survey of our own understandings, examine our own powers, 
and see to what things they were adapted.” 

With the execution of this original design we are not now 
concerned. The inconsistencies in Locke’s doctrine of truth and 
reality have been often pointed out. His conception of truth as 
consisting in the agreement or disagreement of ideas, with his 
distinction of the real and nominal essence, led him into the 
paradoxical assertion that mathematical and moral truths were 
real, precisely because they were ideal ; while, on the other hand, 
the truths of natural substances, in so far as we never knew any- 
thing but their nominal essence, were never real; so that a 
science of nature was in consequence impossible. His empirical 
derivation of space, time, and substance has been often proved 
inconclusive.’ His account of the origin of intelligence is not 
without its ambiguities and inconsistencies; and the latest edi- 
tor of Hume made a not unwarrantable reductio ad absurdum 
of Locke’s theory when he described it as “ having an idea of an 
idea of an idea of sensation.” * 

But whatever be the opinion entertained about the theory 
which Locke introduced in explanation of the origin of our 
“ideas,” there can be no two opinions about the importance of 
that examination of innate ideas with which Locke started. He 
did good service in destroying the crude theory of ready-made 
@ priori principles of knowledge. His Essay is, in the high- 
est sense of the term, an “ epoch-making” work. The sound of 
Locke's critique has gone forth into all lands. He communi- 
cated to philosophical inquiry a progressive movement of which 
we have not ceased to reap the benefits. He withdrew men’s 
minds from the empty abstractions and fantastic notions with 
which they were surrounded. He rightly described the innate 
theory as “a short and easy way” which “eased the lazy from 
the pains of search, and stopped the inquiry of the doubtful.” 
And he drew from his critique that which Hegel has called “ the 
great lesson of empiricism—that man must see for himself 
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and feel that he is present in those facts of knowledge, which he 
has to accept.”* “The greatest reverence,” so does Locke con- 
‘clude. the first book of the Essay, “is due to truth; and I 
» hope it will not be thought arrogance to say, that perhaps we 
should make greater progress in the discovery of rational and 
contemplative knowledge if we sought it in the fountain, in the 
consideration of things themselves ; and made use rather of our 
own"éhoughts than other men’s to find it. For I think we may 
as rationally hope to see with other men’s eyes as to know by 
other men’s understandings.” t 

It is this “search for truth in the consideration of things 
themselves” which forms the counterpart of that critical stand- 
point which we have called the basis of Locke’s character. He 
was doing for mental science what Sydenham had done for medi- 
cine. He was basing truth upon a “ physiology of the understand- 
ing,” as Kant has called the Essay ; just as Sydenham was build- 
ing up medicine upon ‘‘as genuine and natural a description 
of diseases as can be procured.” Experimental observation was 
the method applied in the one case to body, in the other case to 
mind. Both Locke and Sydenham “pointed out a way and 
themselves walked in it; they taught a method and used it, 
rather than announced a system or discovery ; they collected and 
arranged their visa before settling their cogitata.”{ No writer 
either before or after has expressed a greater enthusiasm for 
truth than Locke. It is enough to quote two or three of these 
passages in which we hear expressed his passionate devotion to it. 
“ Our first and great duty,” he writes in his fragment “ On Study,” 
“is to bring to our studies and our inquiries after knowledge a 
mind covetous of truth ; that seeks after nothing else, and after 
that impartially, and embraces it, how poor, how contemptible, 
how unfashionable soever it seem.” § ‘l'o the same effect does 
he describe himself in a letter to Limborch as one “seeking 
everywhere for truth, and embracing it equally, as far as he is 
able, whether it be found among the orthodox !or heretic.” || 
And in a letter to Molyneux asking that thinking Irishman to 
supply him with some suggestions for the second edition of the 
Essay, “I flatter myself,” he says, “that I am so sincere a 
lover for truth that it is very indifferent to me so I am possessed 
of it, whether it be my own or any other’s discovery.” 

Locke’s short treatise “On the Conduct of the Understanding” 
will long remain a standard manual for mental cultivation. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere finer sayings on the tendency 


* Logik, § 38, + Essay, Book I. iv. § 23. 
t Brown’s Horw Subsecive; Locke and Sydenham, 
§ King’s Life, i, 188, || Locke’s Works, iii. 574, 
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to mistake a partial for complete knowledge, to introduce our own 
peculiar notions into facts, to read the truths of the world in 


the light of that small sphere of science with which we ourselves 7 


happen to be acquainted. No writer has insisted more strongly 
on the need of indifferency and impartiality to truth, of inter- 
mediate principles by which we may gradually rise to higher 
truths, of translating words and ideas into things, and not 
supposing that “names in books signify real entities in ngture 
till they can frame clear and distinct ideas of these entities” <A 
few sentences, with true Baconian ring, deserve extraction :— 


“Let not men think there is no truth but in the sciences that 
they study, or the books that they read.” 

“To be indifferent which of two opinions is true is the right 
temper of the mind that preserves it from being imposed on, and 
disposes it to examine with that indifferency till it has done its best 
to find the truth, and this is the only direct and safe way to it. But 
to be indifferent whether we embrace falsehood or truth, or no, is the 


great road to error.” * 
“Let a man be given up to the contemplation of one sort of 


knowledge, and that will become everything. An alchymist shall 
reduce divinity to the maxims of his laboratory, explain morality 
by sal, sulphur, and mercury, and allegorise the Scripture itself and 
the sacred mysteries thereof into the philosopher’s stone.” t 


How often would controversies be sweetened were people to 
remember that “ Distinction and Division are very different 
things ;” and that “one of them is the most necessary and con- 
ducive to true knowledge that can be ; the other, when made too 
much use of, serves only to puzzle and confound the understand- 
ing.” Locke's words are the germ of that wise aphorism of 
Coleridge: “It is a dull and obtuse mind that must divide in 
order to distinguish; but it is a still worse that distinguishes in 
order to divide.” And if we cast our eyes back over time, it is 
the same spirit as that which led Anaxagoras to say, “Things in 
this one connected world are not cut off from one another as 
if with a hatchet.” 

“In any person fit to be a teacher,” Mr. Mill has said, “the 
view he takes of religion will be intimately connected with the 
view he will take of all the greatest things which he has to 
teach.” It was so pre-eminently with Locke. ‘The same light 
as guided him through the “ Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing ” illuminated no less his studies on Religion and Chris- 
tianity. The critical enlightened spirit acted there as in the 
analysis of knowledge. Faith and Reason were not to be dis- 
joined from one another. 
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“ Reason,” the Essay taught, “is natural revelation whereby the 
eternal Father of Light and Fountain of all knowledge communicates 
to mankind that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach of 
their natural faculties. Revelation is natural reason enlarged by a new 
set of discoveries communicated by God immediately, which Reason 
vouches the truth of by the testimony and proofs it gives that they 
come from God. So that he that takes away Reason to make way for 
revelation puts out the light of both, and does much the same as if he 
would persuade a man to put out his eyes the better to receive the 
remote light of an invisible star by a telescope.” Essay, Book IV. xix. 
§ 4 

“Our age,” he might have said in the words which Kant 
afterwards employed, “is the age of criticism to which every- 
thing must be subjected. The sacredness of religion and the 
authority of legislation are by many regarded as grounds of 
exemption from the examination of this tribunal. But if they 
are exempted, they become the subjects of just suspicion, and 
cannot lay claim to sincere respect, which reason accords only 
to that which has stood the test of a free and public examina- 
tion.” 

It was this spirit of religious criticism which gained expres- 
sion in the “ Reasonableness of Christianity.” It was built 
upon the same method as that which produced the Essay. 
‘* Casting wide the infinite masses of learned speculation under 
which the whole subject had been buried till it was crushed and 
distorted out of shape, he resolved simply to use his eyes to see 
what was before him.”+ As he read his Bible he found that the 
original essence of Christianity was no dogmatic system, as later 
theologians had represented it. The Christian revelation he 
found, as Coleridge did after him, the perfection of human reason. 
But revelation was none the less required in order to communi- 
cate it to men. “ Every one may observe a great many truths, 
which he receives at first from others, and readily assents to as 
consonant to reason, which he would have found it hard and 
perhaps beyond his strength to have discovered himself.” 
There had been, it is true, moral systems in the world before 
Christ came. “ But these incoherent apothegms of philosophers 
and wise men, however excellent in themselves, never make a 
morality whereof the world could be convinced: could never rise 
to the force of a law that mankind could with certainty depend 
on.” <A revelation was therefore necessary. But “’tis no 
diminishing to revelation that reason gives its suffrage too to the 
truths revelation has discovered.” Revelation, in fact, as 





* Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, note to preface. 
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contained within the Gospels, is in thorough harmony with 
reason. ‘As it suits the lowest capacities of reasonable 
creatures, so it reaches and satisfies, nay, enlightens the highest. 
No tang of prepossession or fancy, no footsteps of pride or 
vanity ; no touch of ostentation or ambition appears to have a 
hand in it. It is all pure, all sincere ; nothing too much, no- 
thing wanting; but such a complete rule of life as the wisest man 
must acknowledge tends entirely to the good of mankind.” 

But all Christian doctrine, Locke proceeded to point out, is 
not of equal importance. “There be many truths in the Bible 
which a good Christian may be wholly ignorant of, and so not 
believe ; which perhaps some lay great stress on and call funda- 
mental articles because they are the distinguishing points of 
their communion.” Especially is this the case with the doc- 
trines contained in the Epistles, They were written upon par- 
ticular occasions, and explain the Christian faith ‘‘ by proper. 
accommodation of those they were writ to.” The essential con- 
dition of Christian communion lay, as Locke with many a 
tedious quotation showed, in believing in the works and mission 
of Jesus Christ as such. ; 

It was this interpretation of Christianity that formed the basis 
of his “‘ Letter on Toleration.” “The toleration of those that 
differ from others in matters of religion is so agreeable to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and to the genuine reason of mankind, 
that it seems monstrous for man to be.so blind as not to per- 
ceive the necessity and advantage of it in so clear a light.” The 
civil magistrate could have nothing to do with the spiritual 
beliefs of man.” “The common principles of religion,’ Locke 
wrote as early as 1660 in his “ Reflections on the Roman Common- 
wealth,” “all mankind agree in, and the belief of these doctrines 
a lawgiver may venture to enjoin; but he must go no further if 
he means to preserve a uniformity of religion” (Fox Bourne, 
vol. i. p. 149). 

Here, no doubt, Locke was inconsistent with his own principles ; 
and he declared this in its boldest terms when he asserted that 
atheists “are not at all to be tolerated.” But, however incon- 
sequential Locke may have been in his theory of toleration, this 
inconsistency need not blind us to: the beauty of the simile in 
which Locke summed up: his opposition to sectarian persecution. 


“Tf I be marching on, with my utmost vigour, in that way, 
which, according to the sacred geography, leads straight to Jeru- 
salem, why am I beaten and ill-used by others because perhaps I 
wear not whiskers; beeause my hair is not of the right cut; be- 
cause perhaps I have not been dipt in the right fashion ; because I 
eat flesh upon the road, or some: other food which agrees with my 
stomach; because I avoid certain by-ways, which seem unto me to 
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lead into briars or precipices ; because, amongst the several paths 
that are in the same road, I choose that to walk in, which seems to 
be the straightest and the cleanest ; because I avoid to keep com- 
pany with some travellers that are less grave and others that are 
more sour than they ought to be; or, in fine, because I followa 
guide that either is or is not clothed in white and crowned with 
a mitre? Certainly, if we consider right, we shall find that, for the 
most part, they are such frivolous things as these, that (without any 
prejudice to religion, or the salvation of souls, if not accompanied 
with superstition or hypocrisy) might either be observed or omitted ; 
I say, they are such things as these, which breed implacable 
enmities amongst Christian brethren, who are all agreed in the 
substantial and truly fundamental part of religion” (Works, vol. ii. 
p. 251). 


Admirable, however, as is in many ways the critical enlight- 
enment of Locke, it tends to be one-sided and dogmatic. Its 
standard of examination is one external to the thing itself. It 
looks at intellectual formations and moral institutions from the 
outside rather than from the inside. It is defective in historical 
insight and appreciation. This want of historical reverence is a 
defect which Locke shares in common with the other writers of 
the time. Neither Locke nor those who immediately succeeded 
him attached enough importance to the continued existence of a 
custom or belief. They were unable to appreciate the services 
which an imperfect form, a distorted aspect of a truth, had 
rendered in the development of humanity. They had not come 
to understand the value which experience, as the collective 
knowledge of the race, possessed for truth. Locke indeed calls 
his procedure in the Essay a “plain historical method.” But 
the absence of such a standpoint appear repeatedly in his asser- 
tions of the value of individual opinion over the traditional 
beliefs of others. The fragment on “Study” warns us to 
avoid an aim and desire to know what have been other men’s 
opinions :-— 


“Truth needs no recommendation, and error is not mended by it; 
and in our inquiry after knowledge it as little concerns us what other 
men have thought as it does one who is to go from Oxford to London 
to know what scholars walked quietly on foot, inquiring the way and 
surveying the country as they went, who rode post after their guide 
without minding the way he went, who were carried along muffled 
up in a coach with their company, or where one doctor lost or went 
out of his way, or where another stuck in the mire... . Ido not 
say this to undervalue the light we receive from others, or to think 
there are not those who assist us mightily in our endeavours after 
knowledge ; but I think it is an idle and useless thing to make it 
one’s business to study what have been other men’s sentiments in 
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things where reason is only to be judge, on purpose to be furnished 
with them, and to be able to cite them on all occasions” (King’s 
Life, vol. i. pp. 174, 175). 


This is but one instance among several that might be produced 
of the'lack of historical sense in Locke. The conceptions of 
development and continuity, of gradual progress and evolution, 
were all foreign to the atmosphere in which he lived. He had 
none of Aristotle’s anxiety to show the harmony between his own 
beliefs and those of mankind as a whole. The study of primitive 
culture, of antiquity in general, had not yet arisen. Nowhere 
did this unhistorical standpoint show itself more clearly than in 
the “ Treatises on Government.” It led to that fiction of a social 
contract, by which a company of independent men met together 
and set up a government. It supported the view of the king as 
merely “ the image, phantom, or representative of the common- 
wealth.” The Treatises, indeed, did good service in‘ the 
opposition which they offered to the ridieulous theory of Filmer. 
They contain many truths which, to our loss, have not yet become 
familiar principles in statesmanship., They were the first to 
expose the rotten boroughs. But they fail, from the unhistorical 
nature of their standpoint, to explain the real nature of the State 
as a moral unity, an organic whole. Nor is it merely in political 
speculation that this lack of historical insight detracts from the 
value of Locke’s views. It diminishes in no small degree the 
positive merits of the Essay. Locke did not sufficiently recog- 
nise the fact that the theory of innate ideas, extravagant and 
inconsequential though it was, contained a germ of truth which 
his conception of the mind as a “dark chamber” and “sheet of 
white paper” failed to recognise. 

The method, therefore, to be applied not only in philosophy, 
but also in politics and in religion, is not criticism merely, but 
criticism which is historical. The critical attitude of mind must 
be wedded to the faculty of historical appreciation ; and a natural 
history of man must be made the basis of all progress in philo- 
sophy. This is a subject on which we have no novel doctrines 
to lay down. We are content to adopt those which Stuart Mill 
stated in this “ Review” in 1840, in the course of his well-known 
article on Coleridge. In the instructive parallel which Mill drew 
between the influence of Bentham and that of Coleridge, he sufti- 
ciently indicated the two standpoints which, if thought is to pro- 
gress at all, must always be connected. ‘“ By Bentham beyond 
all others,” Mill pointed out, “‘men have been led to ask them- 
selves, in regard to any ancient or received opinion, Is it true ? 
and by Coleridge, What is the meaning of it? Bentham 
judged a proposition true or false as it accorded or not with the 
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result of his own inquiries, and did not search very curiously into 
what might be meant by the proposition where it obviously did 
not mean what he thought true. With Coleridge, on the con- 
trary, the very fact that any doctrine had been believed by thought- 
ful men, and received by whole nations or generations of mankind, 
was part of the problem to be solved, was one of the phenomena 
to be accounted for.” Both those modes of thought, Mill went 
on to show, called for recognition. And he concluded, in words 
which we may be allowed to quote, by insisting on the necessary 
co-existence of antagonistic modes of thought—conflicting ten- 
dencies which, for the perfect understanding of a question, 
required to be united in the mind. “The spirit of philosophy 
in England, like that of religion, is still rootedly sectarian. Con- 
servative thinkers and Liberals, transcendentalists and admirers 
of Hobbes and Locke, regard each other as out of the pale of 
philosophical intercourse, look upon each other’s speculations as 
vitiated by an original taint, which makes all study of them, 
except for purposes of attack, useless, if not mischievous. An 
error much the same as if Kepler had refused to profit by 
Ptolemy’s or Tycho’s observations, because those astronomers 
believed that the sun moved round the earth ; or as if Priestley 
and Lavoisier, because they differed on the subject of phlogiston, 
had rejected each other’s chemical experiments. It is even a still 
greater error than either of these. For among the truths long 
recognised by Continental philosophers, but which very few 
Englishmen have yet arrived at, one is the importance, in the 
present imperfect state of mental and social science, of antagonist 
modes of thought, which, it will one day be felt, are as necessary 
to one another in speculation as mutually checking powers are in 
a political constitution. A clear insight, indeed, into this neces- 
sity is the only rational or enduring basis of philosophical toler- 
ance, the only condition under which liberality in matters of 
opinion can be anything better than a synonym for indifference 
between one opinion and another.” 

These striking words of Mr. Mill would not be strengthened by 
anything that we might add. They indicate, we think, the main 
lesson to be gathered from Locke’s Life and Works. Locke’s 
Treatises will always be an education for the human race. The 
“ Essay concerning Human Understanding” will always remain 
a standard text-book on philosophy. But it must be read as 
Locke’s own method requires it to be read. To follow slavishly 
its doctrines is not only to seek the living among the dead—it is 
to be false to that attitude of criticism which is the chief lesson 
that Locke teaches. But further, this criticism must be histori- 
cal in basis. Locke belongs to the seventeenth century; and 
to criticise him through the categories of the nineteenth is to 
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ignore his true significance in speculation. Nor is it to Locke 
only that this method of historical criticism must be applied. 
That historical attitude which Herder laid the foundation of, 
and which later German philosophy carried out, must be more 
and more recognised as an element in true philosophy. A 
logic which traces the natural development of thought must 
become the organon conducting to a philosophy of nature and 
a philosophy of mind. It is only a historical logic of this 
nature which can remove sectarianism in philosophy by 
showing how antagonistic modes of thought must merge 
by Dialectic into one. A study of the progressive types of 
thought will show how “ that is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural ;” and in the evolution of the idea which 
underlies the world, it will find a place for every phase of intel- 
lectual belief. It will show how theories which in the under- 
standing are disjoined must in the reason, which thus reads the 
truth of history, be thought together. What holds good of 
seven aa is true in no less measure of religion. There also 
istory and criticism must go together. It is precisely because 
Locke combined historical insight with critical temper in religion 
more than in philosophy that his “Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity” still comes with so much life and inspiration. The 
natural reverence with which he approached religious truths led 
to his asking, in regard to the Christian faith, not only, Is this 
true? but also, What is the meaning of it? And this method, we 
may say in the closing phrase of Plato's “ Republic,” “ will save 
us also,” and will create a religion like Locke’s, as Le Clerc 
describes it, ‘‘ tainted neither by melancholy nor superstition.” 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review” is occasion- 
ally set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising 
with the general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Edi- 
tor, in introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion 
by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends 
of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and each other.] 


Tse FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 
oF InDIA. 


N the 11th August last, Professor Fawcett gave notice of his 
intention, during the next session of Parliament, to move for 
a Committee to inquire into several questions connected with the 
administration of India. For some years past it has been appa- 
rent that the finances of that country are not in a satisfactory 
condition, and matters became seriously complicated when a 
great depreciation in silver, and the consequent fall in the rate 
of exchange between India and England, added to the difficulties 
of the administration. The recovery which has subsequently 
taken place in the value of that metal, and the prospect that 
such recovery will be maintained, have removed a serious cause 
of anxiety ; but it would be a great error to believe that the 
Government has thereby been relieved of its difficulties. Those 
difficulties existed when the value of silver was greater than 
it is at present, and the necessity for reform may be considered 
as urgent now as it was at the close of the last session of Par- 
liament. 

Ever since 1858, when the administration of India was trans- 
ferred to the Crown, the expenditure has constantly been in ex- 
cess of the income, although the latter has meanwhile been con- 
siderably increased by taxation; and the funded debt of the 
country, which amounted to only sixty millions at the time of 
the transfer, has grown to more than twice that sum, and is 
rapidly increasing. In a similar state of things, and with a 
revenue that has of late given little sign of buoyancy, it is evi- 
dent that, unless averted by reform, a crisis must soon result 
from the practice of meeting annual deficits by loans. The mat- 
ter has been discussed to some extent in the leading journals, 
since the introduction of the last Indian Budget in Parliament ; 
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and whatever be the opinions which predominate on particular 
points connected with the subject, the public are fully alive to 
the fact that the finances of India are in a very critical condition, 
and that a thorough revision of the system which has produced 
this dangerous result is urgently needed. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the appointment of a Committee, as proposed by 
Professor Fawcett, will receive the support of Parliament at an 
early period of the session. Without anticipating the conclu- 
sions at which such a Committee might arrive, a consideration of 
the causes that have led to the present difficulties, and of the 
effect which those difficulties have had on the administration of 
the country, and the condition and feelings of the people, might 
materially assist in determining the nature of the reforms that 
are needed. It is proposed, therefore, in this paper to take a 
cursory view of those questions, and to offer a few remarks with 
regard to them. 

First. As regards the causes of the present financial dificul- 
ties, they must be looked for in the events which occurred subse- 
quently to the mutinies of 1857, since, until that period, no sign 
of unsoundness was perceptible in the financial administration 
of India. On the abolition of the East India Company in 1858, 
the powers that had been exercised by that body, and those 
vested in the India Board of Control, were all transferred to a 
Secretary of State, in whom has since rested the final control and 
direction of the affairs of India. When this transfer was in con- 
templation, the Government was warned by the late Mr. J. S. 
Mill, that incalculable injury would be inflicted upon India, un- 
less some influence were created for the protection of her inte- 
rests, such as they had previously received from the East India 
Company ; but the warning was disregarded. The constitutional 
defects in the form of government which was then devised for 
India, have been clearly indicated by Professor Fawcett, in his 
admirable speeches in Parliament, from which it will suffice 
here to quote the following passages :-— 


“ Directly a Secretary of State for India begins to know his work, 
he may have to retire into Opposition, or party exigencies may require 
that he should be shifted to some other department. During the 
first three years that I was in Parliament, there were three Secre- 
taries of State for India, and, I think, four Under Secretaries. Party 
government does not give an effective administrative machine; but 
it gives us this advantage, that it brings the pressure of public opin- 
ion rapidly to bear-upon the Government. But as India has no 
representation in this House, and little public opinion in her support 
out of doors, she has to bear the disadvantages of party government 
without enjoying any of its advantages.” 
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A year later, the Professor, speaking on the same subject, 
said :— 


“The East India Company, having a direct personal interest in 
the finances of India, was bound by the most potent of all motives 
to exercise a constant and zealous watchfulness over her finances. 
Under the existing system we cannot feel the slightest security that 
any one will exercise the same watchfulness. This indicates the 
great difference between the past and the present ; and it will not be 
difficult to show that it affords an explanation of the fact that, 
whereas the administration of the finances of India was formerly dis- 
tinguished by the most remarkable frugality, it is now characterised 
by the most reckless extravagance,” 


Nothing that I might add could bring out more forcibly the 
origin of the causes that have been at work, under the system of 
government inaugurated in 1858, in producing the financial dis- 
organisation whieh we now discover. ‘I'o say that the degree of 
economy attainable in State expenditure depends, as a rule, on 
the degree of influence which a nation exercises over its admini- 
stration, is merely to repeat a truism. We all acknowledge a truth 
so self-evident, and in no country is the action of the executive 
more jealously watched and more systematically controlled than 
it is in England, Can it then be any matter for surprise to us, 
that this fundamental principle of economic policy should find 
its application in India likewise, and that an executive, liberated 
from all those constitutional restraints which we consider so 
essential to good government at home, should, in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of India, relax in its watchfulness, and fail to 
practise due economy? We may safely accept the absence of 
those influences which protect the people of Great Britain from 
waste and extravagance on the part of their Government, #.e., of 
Parliamentary supervision and control over the executive, as the 
primary cause of the financial derangement in the affairs of 
India, which is forcing itself upon the attention of the public. 

A serious difficulty, however, meets us as soon as we endeavour 
to supply this deficiency. Parliament certainly possesses the 
power of control over the administration of India, and the power 
carries with it the moral obligation of exercising it for her pro- 
tection. Nevertheless, Parliament has always evinced an unwill- 
ingness to discharge such duty. Can this unwillingness proceed 
from the absence of real interest in the matters at stake? It is 
true that none of its members has specially been elected to 
represent India: but Indian interests have, in a great measure, 
become English interests; any serious calamity befalling India 
would bring desolation to thousands of English homes, and, if 
due to official incapacity, would be a disgrace to the English 
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nation. The people of this country have therefore a deep inte- 
rest in the safety and wellare of our Indian Empire, and would 
doubtless willingly exercise for its protection their influence over 
their representatives in Parliament, if they knew by what means 
Indian interests would best be served. ‘I'he diversity in the 
opinions generally expressed on Indian affairs betrays, how- 
ever, a want of precise information on the subject ; and this want 
will easily be understood if we look at the scantiness and the 
misleading character of the accounts and reports that are annu- 
ally submitted for the information of Parliament. ‘There can be 
little doubt that, with more ample and more accurate information, 
the public would evince greater interest in the condition oi 
India, and that their influence would soon be felt in Parliament. 
It is much to be regretted that circumstances should have pre- 
vented a comprehensive report being drawn up, on the valuable 
evidence so laboriously collected by the Indian Finance Commit- 
tee ; but one thing has been clearly recorded by that Committee, 
viz., that the Government of India should be called upon to 
furnish Parliament with more ample and more accurate informa- 
tion than it has hitherto afforded. The report drawn up by the 
Committee on the 18th July 1871° declared that the Indian 
accounts that were submitted to Parliament did not contain 
sufficient detail, and were not made in such a manner as to show 
the results of the financial operations of the Indian Government ; 
and the report indicated what is really wanted by pointing to 
“the Estimates for the Naval, Military, and Miscellaneous Civil 
Expenditure, both for the Effective and Non-effective services, 
which are laid on the table of the House by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” If Parliament would insist on similar estimates for 
India being furnished in due season, members would, with the 
additional assistance which they would receive from that section 
of the public who take an intelligent and lively interest in India, 
and whose number is annually increasing, be in a position to dis- 
cuss the Indian Budget in a more practical and useful manner 
than it has hitherto been discussed in Parliament, and with a 
better prospect than there appears at present, of enforcing the 
reform which is so urgently needed, for placing the affairs of our 
great dependency upon a safe and a sound footing. 


The next question which I proposed to consider was che effect 
which the financial difficulties of the Government of India have 
had on her administration, and on the condition and feelings of 
her people. 

Under the pressure of those difficulties the Government have 
been led (among other measures adopted for increasing their 
income) to enhance arbitrarily the land-tax, and to enforce the 
payment of their demands, often illegal, by summary modes of 
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procedure, which have been productive of great injustice. Their 
pressing difficulties seem to have betrayed them into acts par- 
taking, in a still greater degree, of the character of spoliation. 
Several instances have come to light of private estates having 
been seized on behalf of the Government, upon grounds as un- 
justifiable as they were illegal, and their number bears probably 
but a small proportion to the number of instances which have 
actually occurred. Before citing cases in support of the above 
charges, it might be as well, in order to show how small are the 
chances which the mass of the populations in India have of 
obtaining redress for wrongs inflicted by the Government, to say 
a few words on the constitution of the courts of justice, to which 
the people have access. 

In the Non-regulation provinces, which are very extensive, 
there exist no proper law courts, the executive officers in these 
provinces being authorised to discharge judicial functions, in 
addition to their legitimate duties. In land-revenue cases, 
therefore, the judge is generally an interested party to the suit 
which he has to decide, and the result of such a combination 
may, in the majority of cases, easily be surmised. ‘The suitor 
has a right of appeal; but his suit, in the second instance, 
is heard by an executive officer also, and, as the action com- 
plained of has generally been taken by the direction or with the 
sanction of the chief executive officer in the province, its justice 
or legality is seldom questioned by his subordinates. In some 
cases a further appeal lies to the High Court of the Presidency, 
a properly-constituted tribunal, which is presided over by an 
English barrister-judge, independent of the Government; but 
the expense of such a reference is beyond the means of the 
greater number of suitors; nor can the High Court adjudicate 
on appeal, excepting on a point of law. 

In the other provinces, where the judicial machinery is less 
objectionable, the chances in favour of suitors obtaining an 
impartial verdict in cases where the Government are their 
opponents are still slender. Each district has a civil court, 
presided over by an English judge, and subordinate courts of 
different grades. The English judge, who is a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and whose previous career has been spent in 
the discharge of executive duties, has received no legal training ; 
and, as his prospects of promotion greatly depend on the good- 
will of the Government, he is by no means an independent 
judge in cases in which the Government have an interest. 

The following instances will more precisely illustrate the 
actual condition of things, 

The Deshs of Kahilpur, in Guzrat, have for centuries held 
land subject to a fixed amount of revenue payable to the State. 
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Suddenly a demand was made upon them for about four times 
the sum due; and the case, alter passing through the local 
tribunals of the province, came up on appeal before the High 
Court of Bombay, where it was thoroughly investigated. No 
admissible plea for the extraordinary demand enforced by the 
revenue officials could be offered on behalf of the Government ; 
and the following passage in Sir Michael Westropp’s judgment, 
delivered on the 22d December 1875, when a decree was given 
in favour of the plaintiffs, the Deshs, will convey an idea of the 
opinion entertained by the court, not only on the conduct of the 
revenue authorities in the instance in question, but on their 
habitual disregard of the rights of the people. The Chief 
Justice said, ““The defendants’ case shows a deliberate dis- 
regard for ancient vested rights ; and the imperfect, perfunctory, 
and one-sided manner in which it has been conducted is not the 
only instance of the over-zeal with which revenue cases are 
managed by Government officers.” 

When the aggrieved parties are able, as in the above 
instance, to defray the expense of an appeal to the High 
Court, there is still a chance of their ultimately obtaining some 
measure of relief; and the law courts act in some degree 
as a restraint upon over-zealous officials intent upon increasing 
the revenue, regardless of the unfairness or illegality of the 
means used. But this security, qualified as it is, will now 
be taken away from the people of the Bombay Presidency, a 
Bill having recently been passed, which has for its object 
to “limit the jurisdiction of the civil courts throughout that 
Presidency in matters relating to the land-revenue.” As the his- 
tory of this Bill throws some light on the course followed by the 
Government for adding to its income, it may be as well to give 
a short sketch of it here. The Bill was first introduced in 1873, 
and, in its “ Objects and Reasons,” reference was made to a case 
in which a small landholder, objecting to the assessment 
imposed on his field, on the ground that it contravened the 
Government rule, that the tax should not be more than one- 
sixth of the gross produce, sought relief against the action of 
the assessor, and, on appeal to the High Court of Bombay, 
obtained a readjustment of the demand. Great was the outcry 
against the judgment in the revenue department. Assessments 
had been very extensively enhanced, and much of the additional 
revenue expected might have to be given up, if the grounds of 
the assessments were to be inquired into and adjudicated upon, 
according to law. ‘he mover of the Bill said, “If every man 
is allowed to question in a court of law the incidence of the 
assessment on his field, the number of cases which might 
arise is likely to be overwhelming.” This awkward declaration, 
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virtually amounting to an admission of widespread injustice, 
seems to have led to the withdrawal of the Bill in 1873, 
and nothing further was heard of the measure for about two 
years. Suddenly it reappeared in October 1875, was passed in 
the December following, in the face of strong protests from the 
public, and is now under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State* The great necessity which the officials in India seem 
to feel for a measure of this kind, is a convincing proof that 
the means by which we derive our land-revenue are so illegal 
and unjust, that our proceedings cannot bear the daylight of 
judicial investigation. 

In Northern India, as well as in the Bombay Presidency, 
measures have been taken for shielding revenue officers from the 
action of the law courts. Two remarkable Bills, professing to 
place the land-law of Upper India on a satisfactory footing, 
were passed in November 1873, which, among several other 
very questionable clauses, provided for the withdrawal of 
revenue matters from the cognisance of the civil courts. The 
debate which took place on the occasion betrayed the singular 
fact, that the Council, who were passing the measures in 
question, were not satisfied either with their justice or their 
policy. The President and the Finance Minister seemed to 
have nothing to urge in support of the principles embodied in 
the Bills, and the Military member voted for them upon trust. 
The Law member confessed that “before drawing the Bills he 
had to divest himself of those principles with which he had 
been familiar, and that much of the matter was to him of 
great complexity, obscurity, and uncertainty ;” words which, to 
men who had studied the Bills, simply meant that the Bills 
violated principles of justice and equity, such as an English 
lawyer aud all educated Englishmen have been taught to 
respect. The Official member for Madras, after expressing 
serious doubts on the necessity and soundness of the measures, 
voted for them, nevertheless, but added these ominous words, 
“T can only express a hope that when the Bills become law, 
they might prove an exception to our past experience in 
regard to enactments affecting Jand-tenures.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Official member for the North-West Provinces, 
with whom the Bills in a measure originated, brought some 
specious arguinents in their defence; but Sir William Muir 
concluded with the following words, which betray a decided 





* This Bill, it is said, has been slightly modified and sent back to India, 
with “an expression of the doubts entertained by Lord Salisbury as to 
the wisdom of the measure ;” but no precise information on the subject 
had reached the public when the mail of 27th November left Bombay. 
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antagonism to some of the most important provisions in the 
Bills: “In reference to the peculiar powers taken for officers 


engaged on the revision of settlements, I hope to see the time 


when these revisions of the land-revenue will not occur with 
the same frequency as they now do, and that existing settle- 
ments. will be prolonged; or, if a certain enhancement of 
revenue were deemed to be justified and necessary, that it 
might at any rate be assessed upon some other procedure 
involving less of inquisition and interference with the agricul- 
tural classes than is inherent in the present system.” Lastly, 
the Official members for Bengal and Bombay, who were the 
only other members present, also voted for the Bills, but, while 
defending their action by the best arguments at their command, 
clearly, and in forcible language, expressed their antagonism to 
several provisions of the Bills; and it beeame manifest that the 
measures had the approval of none of the members of that 
Council, and that they were being passed in obedience to orders 
emanating from a superior authority. 

An attempt is also being made to curtail further the jurisdie- 
tion of the civil courts all over India, in suits concerning land, 
even when the Government are not a party to such suits. 
Clauses have been inserted for this purpose in the new CiviL 
Procepure Butt, which was diseussed last October at Simla, 
empowering the executive, by a mere notification in the “ Official 
Gazette,” to withdraw from the control of the courts all immovable 
property decreed for sale in satisfaction of debt, and, at its discre- 
tion, to sell such property, or to mortgage it, or to let it on farm 
for twenty years, or to manage it through its own officers, on 
account of the concerned, “ exercising throughout all the powers 
of its owner.” The executive is, moreover, empowered to 
“impose conditions in respect of sales of any class of interests in 
Jand, in execution of decrees for money, or to prohibit such sales 
where such interests are, in ifs opinion, so uncertain and 
undetermined as to make it impossible to fix their value.’ 

The clauses in question, while they profess to protect the 
interests of judgment debtors, are in reality calculated to 
injure them very materially, and to depreciate landed property, 
by enhancing the risks, and otherwise aggravating the position 
of mortgagees, the payment of whose claim may, under the 
proposed law, be indefinitely delayed, and the stipulated interest 
on whose loan may be considerably reduced, at the discretion of 
an executive officer. Many a landholder who at present is 
uble to tide over a bad season by borrowing upon mortgage 
whatever may be deficient in the year’s income for satisfying 
the Collector’s demand, would, under the same circumstances, 
if the clauses referred to became law, fail to obtain money upon 
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mortgage, and be compelled to sacrifice his property by an 
immediate sale. 

The proposed enactment, by placing private interests in 
virtually irresponsible hands, violates all sound principles of 
legislation, and is certain, if it pass, to inflict very great injury 
on the landed interests of India, an injury which cannot fail to 
recoil upon the Government, since the greater portion of the 
income of the State is derived from land. 

The various circumstances detailed above, if considered in 
connection with the reports of revenue officers on the difficulty 
of realising the land-revenue, on the extent of land thrown out 
of cultivation, and on the general distress prevailing among the 
agricultural classes, will bring out in a clear light the results 
of the pernicious system of periodical revisions of the land-tax, 
which has obtained throughout the greater part of India. The 
success of a settlement officer’s work, on which his advancement 
must depend, is generally measured by the amount of revenue 
which he is instrumental in raising; and the temptation for him 
to impose heavy assessments is therefore very great. The danger 
attending such a system has repeatedly been brought to the 
notice of Government, as well by actual results as by the reports 
of their own officers. Sir George Wingate, a highly distinguished 
settlement officer in the Bombay Presidency, wrote in 1841: 
“No unnecessary reduction can injure the country, and the Gov- 
ernment revenue can only suffer to the extent of such reduction. 
An error upon one side involves an inevitable ruin of the coun- 
try ; an error upon the other, some inconsiderable sacrifice of the 
finance of the State; and with such unequal stakes depending, 
can we hesitate as to which should be given the preponderance ?” 
The sound advice conveyed in the above passage doubtless pro- 
duced good effect at the time, but has long been disregarded. 

In the Madras Presidency the practice is to revise the land- 
settlements annually, and to make them as high as the land 
will bear when the crop is a good one. Arrears therefore 
arise whenever the season is not very favourable, and the land- 
holders are thus kept constantly in difficulties. In the other 
provinces the assessments are generally for longer periods, and 
for fixed proportions of the estimated gross produce or of the rental 
of the land ; but as these data cannot be accurately ascertained, 
a very wide discretion is left to the settlement officers, and the 
assessments for some years past have often been made exces- 
sively heavy, and added much to the difficulty of collecting the 
revenue, leading ultimately to large tracts of land being thrown 
out of cultivation. 

In the fertile and once rich province of Oudh, which we an- 
nexed in 1856, Sir George Couper, the Chief Commissioner, said 
in his report for 1873, “The landed proprietors, with scarcely a 
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single exception, are in debt and difficulties, . . . and the ryots 
and cultivators are generally in a very poor way.” The assess- 
ments in that province had recently been increased by £421,820; 
and owing to the arrears into which the collection of the revenue 
had fallen, a conference was held at the Chief Commissioner’s in 
December 1873, at which the Viceroy was present; and it was 
then found that the rapid enhancement of the land-revenue, and 
the litigation consequent thereon, were among the chief causes of 
the arrears. 

The injury inflicted on the country by the land-settlements, as 
they are carried on in Northern India, is graphically described 
hy Mr. Auckland Colvin, one of the ablest revenue officers in the 
North-West Provinces, in his Memorandum written in 1872, from 
which a few extracts will enable the reader to form a correct 
idea of the system in force. 


“Twenty-six years have elapsed from the date on which the first 
of the districts now comprised in the North-West were placed in the 
hands of a settlement officer ; in other districts the settlements were 
commenced twelve years ago, and are not yet sanctioned; in one of 
these they are not yet completed. These facts are significant to 
those who know what the settlement of a district means. The value 
of property depreciated until the exact amount of the new assessment 
is declared; credit affected ; heartburning and irritation between 
landlord and tenant ; suspicion of the intentions of the Government ; 
a host of official underlings scattered broadcast over the vexed vil- 
lages. . . . Nothing can equal the injury inflicted by a slow, uncer- 
tain settlement, obstructed by conflicting orders, and harassed by 
successive administrations.” 


Even in the Punjab, where political considerations should have 
made it imperative on us to be conciliatory towards a people 
whose loyalty had so powerfully aided us in reconquering Upper 
India in 1857 and 1858, moderation in land-assessments was cast 
aside, and in 1872, settlements for a term of twenty years, which 
had been concluded with the concurrence of Government by ex- 
perienced and conscientious officers, during the previous seven 
years, were condemned by a newly-appointed Governor, as 
involving a wanton sacrifice of revenue, and were arbitrarily 
directed to terminate at the expiration of ten years. Lord Mayo 
had just died, and nearly two years elapsed before the circum- 
stances of the case could be brought in a complete form to the 
notice of the new Viceroy. Meanwhile the feelings of the land- 
holders may be imagined when they were told that a revision of 
their settlement would take place shortly, and when they under- 
stood that such revision meant greatly-increased assessments. 
Land became depreciated, and the people openly said that “ the 
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Sercar had broken its word.” Landholders and cultivators gave 
out that they must abstain from digging wells and reclaiming 
waste lands, as they put no faith in the promises of the Govern- 
ment, and did not know when the land-tax might again be 
raised. Ultimately Lord Northbrook directed the order reduc- 
ing the term of the settlements to be repealed ; but owing to 
the manner in which that direction was carried out, the evil 
effects of the provincial order were but very partially mitigated. 
Not only was the repeal delayed, but it was made to appear as if 
it had emanated, upon reconsideration, from the very authorities 
who had issued the objectionable order. This prevented the 
people from feeling confidence in the stability of the settlements, 
and they expressed their fears lest the same authorities should 
again change their mind, and at any moment alter the terms of 
the assessments. 

The short-sighted policy pursued during the last twenty years 
in connection with the land-revenue, contrasts in a very striking 
manner with the views of the same subject which were enter- 
tained by past administrations. By the Bombay Revenue Juris- 
diction and the Northern India Revenue Acts, landholders and 
cultivators, having differences with the Government, are shut out 
of the law courts, and have to submit to the decision of revenue 
officers, 7.e., of representatives of the very Government with whom 
their differences exist ; while in 1793, Regulation II. provided 
that all such differences should be referred to courts of law pre- 
sided over by judges wholly uninterested in the result of their 
decisions, and bound, from their official situation and the 
nature of their trust, to decide impartially between the Govern- 
ment and the people. The preamble to that Regulation places 
the question, in all its bearings, in so clear a light, that I cannot 
do better than reproduce it here im eatenso. It runs thus :— 


“ All questions between Government and the landholders respecting 
the assessment and collection of the public revenue, and disputed 
claims between the latter and their ryots (tenants), have hitherto 
been cognisable in the Courts of Maal Adawlut, or Revenue Courts. 
The Collectors of revenue preside in these courts as judges, and an 
appeal lies from their decision to the Board of Revenue, and from the 
decrees of that Board to the Governor-General in Council in the 
department of revenue. The proprietors can never consider the pri- 
vileges which have been conferred upon them as secure, whilst the 
reveaue officers are vested with these judicial powers. Exclusive of 
th¢ objections arising to these courts from their irregular, sum- 
mary, and often ex parte proceedings, and from the Collectors being 
obliged to suspend the exercise of their judicial functions whenever 
they interfere with their financial duties, it is obvious that, if the 
Regulations for assessing and collecting the public revenue are 
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infringed, the revenue officers themselves must be the aggressors, 
and that individuals who have been wronged by them in one capa- 
city, can never hope to‘ obtain redress from them in another. Their 
financial occupations equally disqualify them for administering the 
laws between the proprietors of land and their tenants. Other 
security, therefore, must be given to landed property, and to the 
rights attached to it, before the desired improvements in agricul- 
ture can be expected to be effected. Government must divest itself 
of the power of infringing, in its executive capacity, the rights and 
privileges which, as exercising the legislative authority, it has con- 
ferred on the landholders. The revenue officers must be deprived of 
their judicial powers. All financial claims of the public, when dis- 
puted under the Regulations, must be subjected to the cognisance of 
courts of judicature, superintended by judges who, from their official 
situations and the nature of their trusts, shall not only be wholly unin- 
terested in the result of their decisions, but bound to decide impartially 
between the public and the proprietors of land, and also between the 
latter and their tenants. The Collectors of the revenue must not 
only be divested of the power of deciding upon their own acts, but 
rendered amenable for them to the courts of judicature, and collect 
the public dues, subject to a personal prosecution for every exaction 
exceeding the amount which they are authorised to demand on be- 
half of the public, and for every deviation from the regulations pre- 
scribed for the collection of it. No power will then exist in the 
country by which the rights vested in the landholders by the Regu- 
lations ean be infringed, or the value of landed property affected. 
Land must in consequence become the most desirable of all property, 
and the industry of the people will be directed to those improvements 
in agriculture which are as essential to their own welfare as to the 
prosperity of the State.” 


The sound legislation of 1793 has realised what was expected 
from it, as is shown by the prosperous condition of the provinces 
where it has been in operation. Before 1793, and for some 
years subsequently, those provinces were in a wretched state 
of destitution. ‘I'he land-tax being excessive as compared with 
the productive value of the land, could never be collected in 
its entirety, and heavy arrears always hung over the heads of 
the owners and cultivators, ready to swallow up any surplus 
that an exceptionally fine season might produce. This and 
the right of the Government periodically to increase its demand, 
served effectually to check improvement in agriculture, and 
extension in the cultivation, seeing that the fruit of any capital 
and labour which might have been bestowed on such improvement 
and extension would have been absorbed in the Government 
demand, either in satisfaction of arrears or under a revision 
of the assessment. But as soon as a permanent settlement 
of the tax secured to the landowner any surplus which he might 
raise, advances and assistance were offered to settlers, habita- 
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tions were built, tanks were excavated, waste lands were 
gradually brought under cultivation; and the country, which 
had previously contained only isolated patches of cultivation, 
was, after years of labour, and by means of capital judiciously 
applied, converted into what it is now, an almost uninterrupted 
sheet of cultivation, where the land-revenue has for years past 
been collected with remarkable ease and regularity, and at small 
expense, in comparison with the cost of collecting the tax in the 
other provinces. 

It must be observed that the legislation of 1793 acted in 
a harsh and severe manner towards those landlords of the 
period, who had not the means of rapidly extending the cul- 
tivation of their estates, and thereby satisfying in full the 
annual demand of the Government. Their estates were sold 
for arrears, and bought by men of greater resources, by whom 
the land has gradually been brought into its present condition 
in the manner already mentioned. The same legislation, how- 
ever, has produced another remarkable effect, that of breaking 
up large estates in the following manner. A great number of 
ryots so improved their farms that, after paying their rents and 
all expenses, they saved enough to purchase in time the putnee 
or perpetual lease of their fields, thereby virtually becoming 
peasant proprietors subject to a quit-rent ; and the number of 
such ryots is steadily increasing. It will thus be seen that 
Mr. J. 8. Mill indicated exactly what India needed, when he 
said, ‘“‘ What is wanted is permanent possession on fixed terms. 
The rent should be a fixed charge not liable to be raised 
against the possessor by his own improvements or by the will 
of a landlord :” a condition that the putneedar has realised for 
his own benefit. 

The principle of maintaining the property in land to the 
State, whereby the Government would be entitled to claim a cer- 
tain proportion of the produce for the benefit of the public, would 
involve no injustice in practice, provided the due proportion 
claimable could be defined. Hitherto, all attempts effectually to 
restrain the revenue department in India from over-assessing 
the share of the Government have failed: nor can a more favour- 
able result be expected, as long as the power of determining 
the respective shares of the two parties entitled to the produce 
of the land, is left entirely to one of those parties. Under the 
form of government which obtains in India, the ryot has no 
voice in the settlement of a question upon which his whole 
substance and his very life are staked; nor has he the means of 
obtaining redress when he is unjustly dealt with. The con- 
sequence has been that, in innumerable instances, the settlement 
officers have claimed for the Government more than its equi- 
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table share in the produce ; while the ryot has been driven, for 
his protection, to exercise his ingenuity in deceiving the revenue 
officers, and keeping the Government as much as possible in the 
dark as to the productive value of the land. This unseemly 
contest has had the most demoralising effects upon the people, 
and has greatly tended to widen the gulf which separates them 
from their foreign rulers. 


A few instances will now be cited in support of the assertion 
already made, that private estates have been seized on behalf 
of the Government upon grounds as unjustifiable as they were 
illegal. The Koth succession case, finally decided in 1874, 
furnishes a remarkable instance of the kind. The Thakur of 
Koth, a landed proprietor in the Bombay Presidency, having 
died, leaving a widow pregnant at the time of his death, the 
Bombay Government seized his estate, and took forcible pos- 
session of £8400 of Indian Government Stock from the hands 
of the widow, besides seizing a balance of £174, 6s. which 
was in the Savings’ Bank, and a sum of £23, 6s. which the 
widow had placed in the hands of her Jawyer. The unfortunate 
woman gave birth to a male child, and, as his guardian, claimed 
her deceased husband’s property ; but every obstacle was placed 
in the way of her getting it, and it was attempted, through 
officers of the Government, to destroy her credit and her character, 
in order to prevent her obtaining loans for prosecuting her suit 
in the law courts. With the assistance of friends, however, she 
succeeded in appealing to the civil court of Ahmedabad, and in 
obtaining from it a certificate establishing her rights ; but the 
Government ordered the judge to revoke that certificate, and 
the judge obeyed that illegal order. The widow then appealed 
to the High Court of Bombay, when every effort was made by 
the Government to set aside the jurisdiction of that court ; and 
the intended spoliation would have been definitively accom- 
plished had such endeavour been successful. But the High 
Court maintained its right, and a perusal of the judgment 
delivered by it can alone give an adequate idea of the persecu- 
tion which the widow suffered, and of the means by which the 
Government had sought to encompass its purpose. The Chief 
Justice said— 


“T have met with no other case in the course of my experience 
which bore plainer marks of falsehood and fabrication. . . . One 
most extraordinary circumstance is that, after a long contest in the 
courts, the Government, through their officers, requested the judge 
at Ahmedabad to revoke that certificate (a certificate based upon a 
judicial decision), and the judge was weak enough and ill-advised 
enough to suspend it. . . . Furthermore, there was a hue and 
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ery throughout the country, raised through the officers of the 
Government, to destroy the woman’s credit, in order to prevent her 
fighting her own and her son’s battles. That was a very extra- 
ordinary course for the Government officers te pursue. ... The 
conduct of the Government necessarily protracted the proceedings. 
; Under all the circumstances, . . . judgment must go for the 
plaintiff, with costs.” 


The costs are said to have amounted to some £30,000 ; but the 
financial question dwindles into insignificance when compared 
with the discredit which the conduct of the executive in that 
instance brought on the British Government in India. 

In the next case, it was again a woman who was selected for 
spoliation. The seclusion of Oriental life, in the upper classes 
of society, po females in India at a great disadvantage in 
protecting their property. 

Shortly after the mutinies of 1857, Thakurain Sukraj Kuar, 
a Hindoo lady of Oudh, was forcibly dispossessed of her lands on 
the plea of her disaffection to the British Government. The 
authorities had been misinformed regarding this lady’s conduct, 
and had adopted the above course without affording her an 
opportunity of justifying herself. There being no proper court of 
law in the province, the Thakurain had to lay her petition com- 
plaining of the action of the British Government, before an 
officer of that very Government, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Oudh, who discharged both executive and judicial functions. A 
full investigation into her case proved the confiscation of her 
lands to have been unjustifiable, and a decree was given for their | 
restoration. The Government, however, discovered some tech- 
nical irregularity in the proceedings, and availing itself of the 
same, had the case referred to a superior officer, the Deputy- 
Commissioner of the province. This second trial resulted also 
in favour of the lady ; but the Government, loath to give up the 
estate, suspended the execution of the decree, and directed the 
matter to be referred to the Chief Commissioner or head execu- 
tive officer of the province. This officer, without assigning any 
ground for his decision, reversed the judgment of his subordi- 
nates, and left the widow bereft of her property. There was no 
tribunal in India to which she could appeal from this last de- 
cree ; but her friends prevailed on her to lay her case before her 
Majesty’s Privy Council in England ; and, after long years of 
anxiety and privation, she obtained in 1871 the reversal of the 
Chief Commissioner’s decree, and an order for the restitution of 
her lands, of which she had, for some fourteen years, unjustly 
been kept out through the powerful action of the Government of 
India. The following passages in the judgment delivered by 
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the Privy Council will show the sense which the judges enter- 
tained of the conduct of the Indian authorities :-— 


“The case in its original hearing was investigated with a care that 
cannot be too highly praised, and the Assistant Commissioner, 
acting as judge, pronounced in the lady’s favour. . . . When, 
on appeal to the Deputy-Commissioner, the original decree was con- 
firmed, the matter should have rested there. It appears, however, 
that the plaintiff's villages had been included in a grant to an Oudh 
loyalist, . . . and it was thought that it would be very embarrassing 
if the grantee was obliged to give up the subject. of his grant to the 
rightful owner, and accordingly a further appeal was made to the 
Chief Commissioner, who reversed the decree of the subordinate 
officers, and the poor widow was thereby left stripped of her whole pro- 
perty. . . . It would be a scandal to any legislation if it arbitrarily, 
and without any assignable reason, swept away such rights (as those 
of the plaintiff); and in this very painful case, it is at all events 
agreeable to their Lordships to find that no such scandal attaches to 
the Laws or Regulations or Government Acts in force in Oudh; and 
that the cruel wrong of which this lady has been the victim is due 
to the misapprehension of the law by the Chief Commissioner. . . . 
Their Lordships cannot but express a hope that, by an act of prompt 
justice and a liberal estimate of what is due to this lady, the Govern- 
ment will relieve her from further litigation. She had two decisions 
in her favour, carefully and correctly adjudged, which, as they were 
consistent with the plainest principles of justice, it should have been 
the effort of an appellate tribunal, unless the law controlled it, to 
maintain.” 


In both the, above cases a very painful impression is created 
by the evidence they present of a Government giving its coun- 
tenance and support to misguided officers willing to perpetrate, 
for the benefit of their employers, the most flagrant acts of in- 


- justice. ‘The following case, which occurred during the adminis- 


tration of Lord Northbrook, is a pleasing contrast to the former, 
by the attitude assumed in it by the head of the Government. 
Thakur Kopilnath instituted, through his mother and guar- 
dian, a suit for the recovery of his estate situate in the Non- 
regulation province of Chutia Nagpur, and valued at £14,226, 
17s. The Deputy-Commissioner, who acted as judge, took ad- 
vantage of the non-attendance of the plaintiff's representative, 
when the case was called, to pass judgment against him in 
default, and refused to reconsider the order issued at the time 
for the immediate recovery of the costs. ‘The intended injustice 
would have been crowned with success but for the intervention 
of the High Court of Calcutta, to whom the plaintiff appealed, 
and who caused the suit to be transferred for trial to that court. 
A report of the trial, which took place in January 1873, attracted 
the attention of the Viceroy; and an inquiry having been insti- 
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tuted into the conduct of the provincial authorities in connection 
with the case, his Excellency published a Resolution, in which 
the action of the Deputy-Commissioner was censured, and the 
following admonition given for the guidance of officers similarly 
situated :— 


“His Excellency in Council desires that there may be no mis- 
understanding as to the views and wishes of the Government of 
India with respect to litigation in which the Government is con- 
cerned. In many parts of India the union of judicial and executive 
functions in one chief officer of a district, is still and may long be 
inevitable; and his Excellency in Council trusts that all officers, 
who exercise this double power, realise the responsibility which it 
throws upon them for scrupulous observance of equity in all suits to 
which the Government which they serve is a party. To lean to- 
wards technical pleas in favour of Government, or towards technical 
obstacles against a suit which the Government defends, whenever 
such pleas or obstacles merely hinder a decision on the merits—to 
strain laws for the advantage of Government; all these things 
would be exactly contrary to the rule of judicial conduct which in 
such cases the Government desires to impose. And his Excellency 
in Council expects all officers to understand that the interests of 
Government are most effectually promoted by sedulously upholding 
this high standard of entire impartiality.” 


That it should have been deemed necessary thus authoritatively 
to proclaim these simple rules of common fairness, indicates how 
tainted must be the atmosphere of the courts in the Non-regula- 
tion provinces of India. The admonition administered in this 
instance cannot, however, be expected to produce any great or 
lasting effect, while those who lent themselves on other occasions 
to the perpetration of injustice for the benefit of Government 
have escaped unreproved, or are rewarded with promotion. The 
displeasure of Government at conduct such as the Oudh and Koth 
succession cases brought to light, must be marked in an unmis- 
takable manner before the great evil, which has cast a stain on 
the British name in India, can effectually be combated. 


From what has been said in the foregoing pages, the effects of 
the financial embarrassments of the Government of India on the 
administration of that country, and on the condition and feelings 
of the people, may be summed up in the following sentences :— 

1. Excessive severity in the assessment, and increased difficulty 
in the collection, of the land-revenue in many parts of India. 

2, Great distress among landowners and cultivators, owing to 
the pressure of the land-tax, 

3, Frequent instances of disregard of the rights of the people 
and of violation of the law by revenue officers in their dealings 
with the landed interests of the country, 
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4, Legislation calculated to augment the last-mentioned evil, 
by releasing revenue officers, when charged with an infringement . 
of the law, from the jurisdiction of the law courts. 

5. General mistrust in the minds of the people in the inten- 
tions and the good faith of the Government. 

These appalling results are all clearly traceable to the financial 
embarrassments of the Government, brought on during a period 
of peace and industrial activity, when the resources yielded by a 
rapidly-increasing trade should have been made to satisfy amply 
all the administrative wants of the country, and to produce 
prosperity and contentedness.: 

It will be observed that much of the evil has derived its 
existence from the power retained by the Government of periodi- 
cally increasing the land-tax, and from the desire of exercising 
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nical {| that power beyond its legitimate scope—a desire which has £ 

ever @ rendered the executive impatient of the restraints imposed by law, 8 

—to # and resulted in the indefensible legislation by which the adminis- % 

ings @ tration of India has been marked during the last ten years, A oe 

h in # remarkable circumstance, however, is, that while the power just Ne 

ney # mentioned is so persistently held, and so energetically exercised, it g 

‘sof M has actually proved useless in its main object, which is the 

ling M increase of revenue. Since 1869: the land-revenue, although it ag 
has fluctuated, cannot be said to have increased; since, notwith- 4 

yely standing enhanced assessments, the average of the amounts re- 

10w # covered in subsequent years has been about the same as the 

ula- # amount that was collected in 1869. 

this It seems more likely that the power in question will defeat its 

or J own object, and lead to a diminution of the land-revenue, seeing 

ons J theextent of land that has been thrown out of cultivation, and the 

ent @ distress that has been produced.among the agricultural classes, by 

The @ the effect of the excessive assessments imposed. 

oth An obvious conclusion to be drawn from these facts is, that 

is- J while the relinquishment of the power just alluded to is not likely 





to be detrimental to the land-revenue, such relinquishment would 
conduce—(1) To terminate the unprofitable and demoralising 
Operations involved in the periodical land-settlements as they 
are carried on in India; (2) To lessen the expense of collecting 
the land-revenue; (3) By enhancing the value of land as a 
security, and by giving the landholder a powerful motive for 
increasing the productiveness of his fields, to encourage the 
application of capital to agriculture, and thereby greatly develop 
the principal industry of the Empire ; (4) and_ lastly, to render 
unnecessary the anomalous legislation of late years, having for its 
Object to place revenue officers above the law courts, a state of 
things that has encouraged lawlessness and injustice on the part 
of Government officials, and engendered mistrust and disaffection 
among the people. J. DAcosTa. 
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THEOLOGY. 


E have read Dr. Mozley’s sermons! more than once with the 
greatest pleasure. Few men, by their own gifts and by the 
chosen friends and associates of their lives, are so qualified to set forth 
the learned, philosophical, and cultivated side of the High Church 
theology. The dedication to the Dean of St. Paul’s is, as were the 
dedications of Dr. Newman’s sermons in olden days, no mere compli- 
ment, but an assertion of substantial agreement and of affectionate 
sympathy. The Regius Professor of Divinity is one of that band of 
friends who were associated with Dr. Newman when still within the 
pale of the English Church, and there is much in the tone of thought 
and style of this most interesting book which recalls to Oxford men the 
great teacher who left them. 

We need not say that Dr. Mozley’s standpoint is by no means ours; 
but he is so calm, so temperate, so philosophical, so entirely free from 
the odium theologicum, that, whether we agree or disagree, our mental 
attitude towards the book is that of one who discusses deep matters 
with a friend from whom the widest difference of opinion can never 
divert his sympathy. 

Perhaps the most striking sermon in the volume is that on “ War 
and its Relations to Christianity and Civilisation.” The author gives 
a most careful analysis of the manner in which— 


“Christianity is weighted with human nature ; is burthened by having 
to act upon an alien hypothesis ; and has to admit within its pale a state 
of relationships full of yreadful disorder. Yet it stoops to conquer ; it 
grapples with the coarse elements of human nature, descends to the dust 
with man, to raise him out of it ; and accommodates its celestial birth to 
a worldly sojourn.” 


The following passage, which is the peroration of the sermon, strikes 
us as singularly beautiful :-— 


“The general only regards his men as masses, so much aggregate of 
force ; he cannot afford to look at them in any other respect ; he has only 
two things to look at ; the end/ and the means, he cannot pause between 
them to think of the life individual ; it would carry him into interminable 
thought ; it would be meditating as a sage, not acting ; the idea is over- 
whelming, and it would paralyse him ; he may admit it just for a moment, 
like Xerxes, but he must dismiss it instantly. No! force is all he has to 
do with: if he thinks of the persons he totters; if he pities he is gone. 
But the Church takes up the mass exactly where he left off; at the units 
in it—the persons. Every one of these had his hopes, his interests, his 





1 ‘Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford.” By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D. Second Edition. London: Rivingtons. 1876. 
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schemes, his prospects ; but to some a wound, a loss of limb, in a moment 
altered all. Christianity comes to him as comforter, and shows how 
even that loss may be a gain. Every one of them has his home, where he 
is thought of, where he is somebody. If he has fallen, Christian hope 
alleviates the sorrow of that home, Thus the aspect of man as a mass was 
true for a purpose only, and false in itself. To some, to think of humanity 
as personal seems a dream and romance ; that it is an aggregate, a whole, 

is the matter of fact ; but to the Church this last is the dream, the first is 

the fact. Mankind is all mass to the human eye, and all individual to the 
the divine” (p. 120), 


be In certain sermons, however, it seems to us that the cloistered shades 
ak of Oxford have fenced off from the Canon of Christ Church some of 
the the noises which are blown across the world, so that they reach him 
pli. but faintly, and the sounds are but little understood. His whole 
P sermon on Positivism, with the title of “ Eternal Life,” seems to us 


































ye characterised by a radical misconception of the standpoint of that 
the philosophy and of that religion. We can criticise that sermon the 
sht more freely because the Positivist position is not our own. Canon ‘ 
the Mozley describes the Comtist philosophy as an Atheism, and then % 
says :—“ We have been accustomed to connect Atheism with immo- i: 
ai rality and licentiousness ; but here the coalition is in theory dissolved.” " 
Mi Now, he ought to know that Positivism is not Atheism, neither is there ‘€ 
al in it as a philosophical system the denial of a future life. It is per- ia 
a fectly true that the conception of a future life is very different to that 
ai of the Christian Church, but, at the same time, other philosophies have 
speculated as to the mode of future life without being branded with 
. the hard word Atheist. Surely the words “in theory” are a hard 
“ thing to say against those whose lives, if Dr. Mozley took the trouble 
to inquire, stand out above those of their fellows in our modern Eng- 
lish society, distinguished by a severe standard of domestic life, of 
g protest against the luxury of the time, of republicanism as stern and 
: virtuous as that of the early Romans. The following lines are a 


+ specimen of how completely Dr. Mozley misapprehends that which he 
> assails :— 


“And for morality, again, you must have affections, and for affection 


; must have beings, and Atheism does not provide beings. Can you 
ove phenomena? Nature is moved indeed, and a spirit half volatile and 
half melancholy breathes in light classic poetry toward all vanishing being, 


even upon the sympathetic ground of a common transiency ; but love by 
| its very laws tends towards a substance ; it wants the solemnity of eternal 
| being ; it wants a beyond, and no being that is without this beyond can 
duly answer to it as an object. Atheistic morals, therefore, must always 
be stunted morals.”. 


Now, he surely knows, or ought to have known before preaching of 
this in the University pulpit, that no “love for phenomena” is that 
which is at the basis of this religion, but that its love for humanity is 
as real a faith as the Christian faith itself, and that the belief in 
humanity, and in the growing progress of the race, might be described 
as completely as could the faith of St. Paul by his own words, “ Now 
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faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

We do not expect Dr. Mozley to be able to see things from the Comtist 
point of view, and doubtless Positivism seems to him as absurd, as 
unphilosophical, as absolutely unbelievable, as the Christian faith seemed 
to Tacitus or Marcus Aurelius ; but he might have seen with how pas- 
sionate a fervour can be held a hope of an immortality which is to the 
philosopher exceedingly real, had he read the beautiful poem which 
closes George Eliot’s last volume— 


“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal souls that live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 
And 
“ So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


Again, in a burst of indignation, Dr. Mozley says— 


“ This horrible materialist indifference to the extinction of our being, 
this taking up with it as the natural end of man, what are we to call it? 
It is the lapse of human nature. It is a fall, This low apathetic insensi- 
bility to the continuance of his being is the recurrence to an animal 
nature. The race continues indeed: and what is that to me if 1 perish ? 
And if to-morrow I am not, what am I to-day?” 


But surely if, when preparing his sermon, he had thought of the 
love of a father for his children, of the way in which, religious feeling 
held for the time entirely in suspension, as well as the hopes of the 
future life, the father will look forward to a time when he shall be no 
more, but yet will re-live in his children and his children’s children, 
Dr. Mozley might, for the moment, have realised that which en- 
nobles the lives of the Comtist believers, and he would have seen 
that the worship of humanity is no mere worship of abstractions. 
He would have seen that by it as a faith the believer of to-day is con- 
nected with all the past and with all the future ; how his eager hope of 
a time when the human race will be greater and diviner than now might 
be expressed in-words as great and as rhythmical as those of St. Paul, 
who looked forward to an end when Christ Himself should have 
delivered up the kingdom to God the Father, that God might be all 
in all. 

It is not only in these sermons that the preacher has not entirely 
appreciated the currents of the thought of the age; but, as we said 
before, Dr. Mozley is always interesting, and his volume is a very real 
contribution to a reasonable Christian theology. 

Mr. Oxenham 2 has done well to reprint his essays from the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review.” For, first, the editor of that periodical had, without 
the author’s knowledge or consent, given to the articles the erroneous 
title of ‘“‘ Eternal Perdition and Universalism, from a Roman Catholic 
Point of View,” so that the author is here putting himself right with 








2 “Catholic Eschatology and Universalism.” By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, 
M.A. London: Pickering. 1876. 
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his co-religionists and the public. Secondly, the work is in itself of 
permanent value. It is a learned and exhaustive statement of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. Mr. Oxenham states in the 
strongest possible way his belief in everlasting punishment, but he does 
so in order to put forward the doctrine of purgatory, which goes very 
far to mitigate the horrors of what may truly be called an infernal 
creed. We are entirely at one with Mr. Oxenham in his assertion that 
many texts in the New Testament state in the most emphatic 
language that doctrine of eternal death which -he upholds; and while 
we are by no means sure that Scripture is plain on the doctrine 
of purgatory, we acknowledge that it is a healthy endeavour to escape 
from the teaching, without denying the texts. But we totally differ 
from him that the witness of reason is in favour of what he terms 
Catholic Eschatology. The real truth is, that reason absolutely fails 
to tell us anything whatever about the future life. The authors of 
the books of the Bible, a fortiori those in whose minds grew up the 
tradition of the Church, were as entirely unable as we are to pierce the 
veil. Our thoughts of God and of His dealings with men are neces- 
sarily conditioned by our views of our own nature. It perhaps is not 
possible to conceive of a personal God except as a greatly magnified 
man; and Theodore Parker spoke truth in his somewhat startling 
manner, when he said that if a stag in an‘American forest could have 
any thoughts of God, it could only think of Him as a very large stag. 
The whole controversy about eternal punishment seems, therefore, to 
come to this, that those who can conceive that man, under any circum- 
stances, has a right to deal with man by awtos-da-fé, by Smithfield fires, 
or the pile of Servetus, can without difficulty conceive of their God 
as burning sinners in an eternal hell ; and we fully admit that it is not 
unnatural to a Roman theologian thus to think of God. While we 
utterly differ from Mr. Oxenham, we find his book well written, 
learned, and interesting. He makes many a point against those oppo- 
nents who argue from Scripture and tradition against the doctrine of 
his Church, and, it may fairly be admitted, that of the great majority 
of Christian churches. 

A clergyman,’ who wisely does not give his name, is altogether of 
another kind to Mr. Oxenham—not learned, not thoughtful, not 
logical. His book is remarkable for nothing but the extreme vehe- 
mence of his railing against everybody who takes a different view to 
his own, 

We are glad to meet with a new work by the author of “ Funda- 
mentals” and “ Studies of the Divine Master.” No other writer among 
us on the orthodox side writes with such scrupulous fairness, such 
grasp of his opponent’s thought, such varied learning, and clear classical 
style as Mr. Griffith. An old man, as we suppose, he is still full 









a ‘‘The Satan of Scripture.” By a Clergyman. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


6. 
* ‘Behind the Veil. An Outline of Bible Metaphysics.” By Thomas Griffith, 
A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 
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of that eager intellectual curiosity which induces him to read all that 
bears on the thought of the age, even when he has to search much 
chaff for a few grains. Without a tinge of pedantry or cumbrousness 
of style, his every page indicates that he is saturated with the literature 
of many languages ; and since Jeremy Taylor's day it would be hard to 
find notes of so wide a range. 

In Mr. Griffith’s own words, the object of his book is “to remind 
its readers of the old but never antiquated truth that the world of 
sense, by the very nature of its presentments, as merely pheno- 
menal, requires the admission of supersensuous realities as the 
indispensable complement and base of those phenomena, And 
further, that since the action of such realities is shown by these 
phenomena to be limited and conditioned, they must be regarded as 
subordinate to a supreme reality from whom they spring, in whom 
they subsist, and by whom they are organised towards a preconceived 
end.” 

The matters here discussed are, as all would allow, not settled, and 
very few turn away their faces from metaphysic as resolutely as do the 
leading Positivists. Metaphysics, when treated as here, have a charm 
to many minds. The few real theologians left among us, the men of 
science and the philosophers, would understand each other far better if 
all controversy were conducted in the same temper as Mr. Griffith 
brings to that which he here raises ; and a sympathetic understand- 
ing is far on the way to some measure of agreement. 

Mr. Horne’s® essay is best described by its sub-title, “ An Examina- 
tion into the Nature and Contents of Scripture Revelation as compared 
with other Forms of Truth.” The original form of the work was that 
of a prize essay awarded to the author, the candidates being members 
of Scotch Universities. The tone of the book throughout is that of a 
liberal orthodoxy, expressive of a spirit which, while yielding to 
science and to morality all that must be rejected of the Bible, yet 
claims that, rightly understood, the spirit which lives in the Bible is 
that by which men can best rule their lives, because it is the highest 
revelation as yet of God’s truth. The following passage is a fair clue 
to the character of the book :— 


“Tf in the future, not visible as yet by any sign of the times, men may 
happily leave such a record far behind, superseding it by a better and a 
purer exhibition of God’s ways to man, and of man’s walking in these 
ways, still we can never imagine the time when in their progress the 
shall leave behind the supreme life embodied in a portion of that record. 
That life is indestructible in its spirit, and repeats itself from age to age 
in the life of all who are united by faith to what is divine. Above the 
book itself is always the immortal life within it, but the life goes a long 
way in conferring a like immortality on the book ” (p. 355). 


The chapters on the Bible and science, on religious ideas and 
metaphysical conceptions, all Mr. Horne’s criticism of other writers, 





5 “Reason and Revelation.” By William Horne, M.A. London: Henry S. 
King & Co. 
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particularly the late Dean Mansel, are well worth reading, and there 
is much in the book throughout which will repay study. We have ; 
read it with much interest, though the point of view is very far from 4 : 
being our own, and though the style in which it is written is by no 

means easy or attractive. 

Professor Hachett’s® own standpoint is orthodox. His introduction & 
takes the ordinary view of the authorship of the Acts, and his ‘ 
biographical sketch of Luke follows the received traditions without 
particular discrimination. It can best be described negatively by 
saying it is very unlike Zeller’s book on the Acts, recently rendered ia} 
into English under the auspices of the Theological Translation Fund. ae 
But after the introductory pages, theology or private opinion has little 
to do with the book, which is a painstaking, critical examination of 
the text, together with discussions on the meaning of the words 
employed. The method is very like that employed in Dean Alford’s 
Notes, but these are altogether of more value, and the incidental 
excursuses, as on St. Paul’s shipwreck, are full of life and interest. 
While the author is by no means to be accepted as an infallible guide, 
his book will be found very useful by all theological students. 

The Bishop of Manchester’s introduction to Mr. Parker's ser- 
mons’ consists of twenty-eight lines and three words exactly, and says, 
in the most general terms, only this:—‘*Mr. Parker was an excellent 
man, a sound but not brilliant preacher. His congregation will be 
glad to have his sermons, and the Bishop is very glad to testify his 
respect for him.” Now this, we submit, is not the thing to announce 
prominently as “Introduction by,” &c. It is simply meant to sell the 
book, and we are taken in, We should be glad to read a real intro- 
duction, but not this, It is like a testimonial of compliment, which 
wise electors toss aside ; and if it be a mere “ imprimatur,” the days 
of such sanction are over. For the rest, the Bishop of Manchester is a 
vigorous, hard-working, sensible prelate, and no doubt a clergyman who 
gained his approbation had some real stuff in him. We rate the 
“style” of the sermons rather higher than does the Bishop. For 
their matter they are the usual orthodox teaching, presented in a way 
that is often attractive, never offensive, with perfect simplicity, and 
unconsciousness of any difficulties in the way over which a good life 
and hopeful prayer cannot gain an easy victory. The sermons are 
very short, but complete and compact. 

Mr. Barrow,® who interprets for us the doctrine contained in the 
three first chapters of the Epistle to the Ephesians, hopes that “ the 
usual indulgence” will be extended to his first work. We have never 





















































6 “A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles.” By 
Horatio Hachett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological 
Institution. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1877. 

7 “Sermons on the Church’s Seasons.” By John Webster Parker, with an 
Introduction by James Fraser, D.D., Lord Bishop of Manchester. London : 
Rivingtons. 1876. 

§ “The Mystery of Christ.” By George Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of 
Stowmarket. London: Rivingtons. 1876. 
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heard of this usual indulgence, or that any critic is or ought to be 
withheld from saying of a first as of a last work that it is dull and 
commonplace. That we say of these sermons, which are drearily cor- 
rect, as most people count correctness in theology. 

Mr. Heygate’s® name is well known as a devotional writer of a 
decidedly high, but not extreme, Ritual school. The present book 
consists of meditations for the clergy. Meditation has always seemed 
to us an extremely thin form of private prayer. It seems to consist in 
beating out a thought to its utmost tenuity, and must lead to avery 
diffuse habit of mind. Surely these are words, mere words, when a 
man addresses his God thus :—* Terrible is the disease, terrible also 
the risk, awful the neglect, and awful the consequence, fearful in its 
cause, and fearful too in its effect.” Granting the orthodox position, 
we do not deny that there are golden thoughts in the book. A little 
gold, however, goes a great way when it is beaten out into exceedingly 
thin leaf. 

We meet this excellent little book !° for the first time. No problem 
is more difficult to solve than this : How shall those who accept all the 
conclusions of modern science, yet value the religious teachings of the 
Bible, tell the young the truth about many of its statements without 
shattering with the false much that is of real and permanent value ? 
“Aunt Amy” tries to give a solution, and does it on the whole success- 
fully. The book is reverent, sensible, and clearly written ; it is especially 
intended and adapted for girls, “who have arrived at an age when 
they can think and take interest in religious topics.” 

Was it really worth while to answer a book! by the author of 
“Dame Europa’s School”—the chaplain of the Arctic Expedition ? 
and if it was worth while, is this the way to answer it? These are the 
questions which must occur to all who turn over these pages. The 
book is a vehement assault upon orthodoxy, and is written from the 
point of view of the majority of Mr. Scott's pamphleteers. In fact, 
this book reads very much like an enlarged pamphlet from Mr. Scott 
of Norwood, of which we have received a considerable number. 
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: ieee new year opens with bright prospects for philosophy. Seldom 

has it been our lot to bring before our readers so many works of 
real value as at the present moment. Both at home and abroad a spirit 
of critical enlightenment presents itself—an enlightenment, moreover, 
which does not disdain constructive work. Metaphysic is neither 
tabooed nor physical research neglected ; and the study of past beliefs 





* “The Good Shepherd.” By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1876, 

10 **Tn Search of Truth.” By Amy. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

11 ** Civilised Christianity.” A Reply to ‘‘ Modern Christianity a Civilised 
Heathenism.” Second Edition. London : Tribner & Co, ‘ 
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is skilfully applied to throw light on contemporary questions. Prominent 
among English works stand Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century” and the late Professor Grote’s 
“ Treatise on the Moral Ideals.” 

Mr. Stephen’s volumes supply a real desideratum.1 Ever since Mr. 
Pattison’s succinct but luminous sketch of “ Religious Thought in 
England, 1688-1750,” appeared in “‘ Essays and Reviews,” an interest 
has been diffused to know more thoroughly the inner workings of the 
eighteenth century. The want was partly met in Mr. Hunt's “ History 
of Religious Thought” and Principal Tullock’s “ Rational Theology.” 
But both these writers confined themselves to the religious aspects of 
the question, and studied the century merely in reference to individuals. 
What was wanted was an interpretation of the epoch as a whole by a 
thinker competent at once to analyse the complex phenomena of the time, 
and to trace the bearing of the different series of facts upon each other. 
Mr. Pattison, it might have been hoped, would himself have completed 
the history of which he had supplied so brilliant a foretaste. Now 
that the work has been so ably done, we may perhaps the less regret 
that the time which would have been otherwise given to Toland and 
Butler was devoted to Isaac Casaubon ; for Mr. Stephen’s “ History,” 
if not altogether free from flaws, is marked in the main by a clearness 
and comprehensiveness that could not be easily surpassed. 

Mr. Stephen, we have already implied, does not supply us merely 
with a summary of the opinions entertained by successive writers 
within the period. He traces what he himself well describes as “the 
logical relations of different intellectual creeds.” “I have considered,” 
he says, “the successive controversies as of a continuous debate, in 
which each writer starts from positions determined by the previous 
course of discussion” (vol. ii. p. 331). A little reflection will show 
how much this means. The “thought” of which Mr. Stephen writes 
the history is not merely the speculative thought of the philosopher— 
it is, in addition, the thought which shows itself in religious contro- 
versies, in political theories, in social creeds, in imaginative literature. 
Burke and Adam Smith, Wesley and Richardson, come within its 
range no less than Hume and Hartley. An introductory chapter 
provides the “philosophical basis” necessary for any intelligent 
appreciation of the problem. This “basis” is contained within 
the tenets of Descartes, and the “English criticism” of Cartesi- 
anism in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. “ Repeating a thrice-told 
tale,” the author has “endeavoured to be as brief as was compatible” 
with his purpose. It may be feared whether, with all the insight 
which the sketch displays, it may not appear superficial to those 
who have drunk deep of the illustrious triumvirate. Deism, of 
course, attracts a considerable part of Mr. Stephen’s attention. The 
starting-point of Deism, as opposed to English Rationalism, is ably 
and clearly stated (p. 85). The different stages in the controversy are 








1“ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” By Leslie 
Stephen, In Two Vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1876. 
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noticed, and Locke and Toland, Clarke and Wollaston, Tindal and 
Dodwell, Middleton and Waterland, are all fully analysed. A separate 
chapter shows the weaknesses of Butler’s “‘ Analogy.” Hume’s “ Essay 
on Miracles” and “ Dialogues on Natural Religion” are carefully sifted, 
Hume, Mr. Stephen holds, “as a true sceptic, probably did not expect 
that the bulk of mankind would ever follow him in his conclusions.” 

The most original part of Mr. Stephen’s work is the sketch’ of the 
Moralists in Chapter 1X. Hitherto, except in Sir James Macintosh’s 
‘“‘ Ethical Dissertation,” there has been no readable account of this 
phase of ethical theory. But excellent as was in many ways Macintosh’s 
exposition, it failed in true historic insight. Mr. Stephen sees that 
Clarke and Price are but approaching ethics from the standpoint of 
the Deists. The schools represented by Shaftesbury and Mandeville, 
on the one hand, Butler and Hutcheson, on the other, “ correspond to 
the speculative tendencies embodied in Reid’s ‘common-sense’ and 
Hume's ‘scepticism.’ Both of them recognised tacitly or explicitly 
the impossibility of constructing a moral code from the ontological 
bases.” Hartley and Adam Smith tried to explain the “mechanism 
of the mysterious power postulated by the Common-sense school.” 
The one result which remained fixed among these theories lay in 
man’s wish for happiness. The fact gave rise to Utilitarianism. Of the 
utilitarian movement Mr. Stephen gives a clear account. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that he says so little about Bentham. But he rightly 
enough maintains that to Bentham a science of morality, resting as it 
does on “certain principles which belong to the sciences of psychology 
and ‘sociology,” was logically impossible. From Morals Mr. Stephen 
passes to Politics and Political Economy, and discusses the Bangorian 
controversy, the principles of the Revolution, and the consequences of 
the “ Wealth of Nations.” The work ends with an extremely suggestive 
chapter on the general literary characteristics of the epoch. With a 
few bold touches, Mr, Stephen paints the reflection of the prevailing 
theories in the sermons, poetry, and novels of the period. A new 
light is thrown upon the Mysticism of Law, and the Evangelicalism of 
Wesley and Newton, when viewed as the outburst of a reaction against 
the intellectualism of Clarke and Price. “ Both Wesleyanism and 
Evangelicalism illustrate the twofold truth that powerful religious 
movements often originate in social strata lying far below the reach 
of philosophy ; but are doomed to sterility if they cannot assimilate 
some philosophical element.” Side by side with this religious revival 
there was a corresponding reaction in literature. Beginning with the 
sentimentalism of Hervey’s “ Meditations,” and the novels of Richard- 
son and Sterne, it developed into the ‘‘ naturalism” of Wordsworth 
and of Burns, It will be evident that Mr. Stephen has sketched the 
intellectual aspects of ‘the century with a master’s hand. We should 
have liked to have quoted some of the many brilliant epigrams with 
which the work sparkles; but we have already exceeded our limits, 
and must simply close by saying that the work, if occasionally unequal, 
will remain a standard authority for the period of which it treats, 

The same breadth. of view as marks Mr. Stephen’s work of learning 
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characterises also the “ Treatise” of the late Professor Grote, which 
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te Professor Mayor has just edited ;? but the last-named work is free from 

y that appearance of dogmatism which is perhaps inseparable from the 

d, epigrammatic sentences of Mr. Stephen. Readers of the “ Exploratio aq 

ot Philosophica ” and the “ Examination of Utilitarianism” will not need Mit 
to be reminded of that “large-mindedness ” and “ fairness” which Mr. : 

e Mayor rightly regards as the chief mark of all Grote’s writings. at 

's ‘“‘ Reason and sentiment, honour and conscience, fact and ideal, all find : 

8 their place within the limits of moral philosophy as he viewed it... . 

8 Like his brother the historian, he had an almost fanatical love of 

t freedom of thought, even when it took a form with which he himself 

f could not sympathise.” John Grote is as little as Mr, Stephen infected 

% with the “ measly spiritualism of a pseudo-Hegelianism ” (“‘ Academy” 

) . for December 2, 1876). 

1 “Good philosophy,” he remarks, “is something not far off from our 

4 minds ; it relates constantly to portions of our consciousness, which from 

l their apparent simplicity and triviality we think not worthy of notice ; 

, and then when the philosopher laboriously attempts to put this into 


words, it looks to us something very complicated and a long way off, and we 
puzzle ourselves to understand it, as if it were some foreign language or an 
abstract mathematical theorem.” 


The “Treatise on the Moral Ideals” is “constructed,” says the 
author, “on this principle, that in what is commonly known by the 
name of moral philosophy there are two sciences: one the science of 
virtue, Aretaies ; the other, the science of happiness, Eudzmonics,” 
We trace in this the same family tendency as led the historian of 
Greece to speak of “ psephisms” and “ metics ;” but, this apart, the 
distinction is one deserving of emphasis. It calls attention to the 
same point as Stuart Mill noticed many years ago in the pages of this 
“Review” in his well-known article on “ Bentham.” ‘ Man,” Mill 
wrote, “is never recognised by him (¢.e., Bentham) as a being capable 
of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, for its own 
sake, the conformity of his own character to his standard of excel- 
lence without hope of good or fear of evil from other source than his 
own inward consciousness.” Much of Grote’s “‘ Treatise on the Ideals” 
may be compared with Mill’s article on ‘‘ Bentham.” Man, Grote 
points out, is not merely a sentient, but also an active being ; and he 
adds, that he is also a “ wanting” being. Moral philosophy must take 
account of all these sides of our nature, and recognise different ideals 
as fitted for each of them. “It is man’s sentient nature which leads 
to the ideal called happiness ; it is man’s active nature which leads to 
the ideal of virtue ; it is man’s nature as wanting which leads to the 
formation of a third ideal, more important than the first of them, and 
equally important with the second—the notion of ‘good.’” Utili- 

































2 “A Treatise on the Moral Ideals.” By the late John Grote, B.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
hr Edited by J. B. Mayor, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co, 
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tarianism, therefore, cannot be the last word in morals. ‘ Were there 
no use possibly to be made of it, no happiness which could possibly be 
promoted, generous and self-forgetting action would be worth having 


in the universe, and the universe would be the richer and better for ed: 
it.” This is, perhaps, the chief lesson of Mr. Grote’s treatise. Of a ha 
more metaphysical nature is the comparison in Chapter V. of the in- lay 
tellectual with the moral ideals. Just, the writer shows, as the in- ste 
tellectual ideal of truth exists in the two forms of “rightness of wi 
thought ” and “reality of being ;” so there are two great moral ideals de 
—that of rightness and that of good, analogous to these two aspects of in 
the highest ideal of truth. There are otherimportant chapters to which 
we can only now refer. Such is the chapter on “ Duty in its Rela- It 
tion to Law,” the discussion on “ Conscience and Honour,” the chapter ar 
on “Pleasure and Pain,” and that also on “Happiness.” The twentieth (a 
chapter, on “Discussion, Controversy, War,” is full of sagacious lis 
insight. Altogether, ‘‘ The Moral Ideals” is a stimulating and sug- R 
gestive contribution to the problems of life. The writer is always of 
* fresh, because he invariably thinks out a subject for himself. ‘‘ What- th 
ever he says,” as the editor remarks, “‘ has at least the merit of being fe 
+ genuine thought at first hand, not a mere repetition of what others in 
: have said, or the imagination of what might be the right thing to say.” tr 
Professor Mayor has ably discharged the duties of editor ; much of the h 
value of the book lies, it is evident, in the arrangement to which he pl 
: has subjected the papers intrusted to him. The syndics of the . 
74 University Press have made an exemplary use of their funds in the - 
7 “liberal grant which,” the preface informs us, “they have made ol 
towards defraying the expenses of the volume.” dl 
4 Bentham, says Mr. Mill, in the essay to which we have just referred, " 
t “found the philosophy of law a chaos, he left it a science.” No better h 
study, then, could be selected for the Law Examinations at Oxford than t 
} the ‘‘ Principles of Morals and Legislation.”* But of this work there h 
are two editions, as we may call them. There is the original work ( 
written by Bentham, and the French translation and adaptation by d 
Dumont. The latter is well known to be superior in simplicity and 0 
| clearness to the former, and, as such, was originally made the text-book I 
{ at Oxford. But “change is sweetest of all things ;” and the Univer- a 
sity suddenly determined to substitute the original treatise. A veteran g 
i jurist at Oxford, Mr. Pottinger of Worcester College, pointed out in a r 
2 | series of interesting letters the impropriety of the change. He showed 
y that an “easy, useful, and intelligible work” was being abandoned for t 
one that was confessedly difficult and obscure. He hinted at the in- ( 
delicacies of the original, and grew merry over the epistemothreptic, t 
phthanoparanomic, and other trusts with which the undergraduates ( 





would have to “cram” themselves. But the University was obdu- 
rate ; and as the “ Principles” could not well be got otherwise than in 





3 “ An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation.” By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq., M.A., Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and late of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1876. 
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re Bowring’s edition of the works, it determined to print the book in a 

be separate form to suit the requirements of the examinations. The 

1g result is the present volume. The text followed is that of the “new 
ol edition” of 1823, “corrected by the author.” No excisions seem to : 
a have been made ; even the “ twenty-one sorts of offences to which, as the he 
wd law stands at present in Christian countries, the condition of a husband a 
- stands opposed,” being printed at full length. The work will not be ‘ 
of without its uses, but it would have been much more useful had the ; 
: delegates of the Clarendon Press taken the pains to provide it with an 

, index. 

h Automatism and evolution are the keynotes of present controversy. 

» It is the question with which Dr. Elam, Dr. Gizycki, and Dr. Carpenter 

J are immediately concerned. Under the title of “ Winds of Doctrine ” 

h (a phrase, of course, suggested by Ephesians iv. 14), Dr. Elam repub- 

. lishes those papers with which the readers of the “ Contemporary 

J Review ” have been for some months favoured.* The literary morality 

4 of such immediate republication is, of course, an open question ; but 

p this apart, Dr. Elam’s reasonings are well worthy of a hearing. Pro- 

3 fessor Tyndall and Professor Huxley, he shows, fall into inconsistencies 

‘ in their attempts to escape from the logical consequences of their doc- 





trines. Huxley’s idea of an “automaton endowed with free will” is, 
he with some justice remarks, a “ pleasing and interesting novelty in 
physical science ;” and he is unable to see how both Huxley and 
Tyndall can unite materialistic terminology with the repudiation of 
materialistic philosophy. The best part of the book is the examination 
of the Darwinian ‘Origin of Species” in the sixth and seventh 
chapters. The strength of Dr. Elam’s criticism lies in the fact that 
most of his arguments are drawn from Huxley’s own concessions ; and 
he does at least make it evident that Huxley’s latest assertions about 
the truth of evolution are, without any due cause, very different from 
his views in 1860. There is a good deal of truth in what he says 
(p. 133), that the candour with which Mr. Darwin has acknowledged 
difficulties in his theory has perhaps done more to advance the spread 
of his doctrines than any other cause would have effected. But Dr. 
Elam must be aware that it is no argument to write, “ Mr. Darwin’s ; 
abortive attempt to trace back the moral sense to some development of im 
gregarious or social instincts is so completely beside the mark that it 5 
really presents no point for criticism.” 

Darwinism is the chief subject to which Herr Schellwien applies 
those principles which he enunciates in his stimulating treatise on 
Causality.® It is apparently as a follower of Schelling and Hegel 
that the writer approaches the question. “The essence of natural 
causality,” he teaches (p. 15), “lies in the fact that in any relation 

































4“ Winds of Doctrine: Being an Examination of the Modern Theories of 
Automatism and Evolution.” By Charles Elam, M.D. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1876. 

5 «Das Gesetz der Causalitiit in der Natur.” Von Robert Schellwien. Berlin : 
G. W. F. Muller, 1876. 
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whatever between different things the difference is suspended and the 
objects stand as similar towards each other ;” so that, as he adds, 
“nothing can produce any effect, so far as it is solely active and the 
other solely passive: an effect can take place only through equalising 
action on the part of two or more different things ;” and ‘ variation 
is possible only so far as the object of variation stands in a position of 
equilibrium towards another object.” Identity-in fact is Schellwien’s 
catchword. From this standpoint, Darwinism, the author seeks to 
show, is a simple Austeron proteron. It has, indeed, he grants, the 
merit of having introduced the historical method into the study of 
organic life. Through Darwinism, natural Aistory has come to be 
something more than a mere name. But in attempting to derive higher 
from lower forms of life, and to ereate differences through the mere 
course of time, it involves nothing short of a logical contradiction. 
Natural development consists in “abolishing differences and entering 
into relations of equality.” There is much real ability and originality 
in Schellwien’s examination of the Darwinian conception. The book 
contains many happy sayings, none, perhaps, happier than this: “ Be- 
hind the Bible history of creation stands at least Almighty God; 
behind the natural histpry of it, only some professor.” Herr Schellwien 
requires a strong swimmer, and we do not know that we have always 
* followed him ; but we may say of him, as Socrates of Heraclitus, what 
we have understood is excellent, and we believe the rest must be as 
ood. 
‘ Dr. Gizycki deals also with the same subject as Dr. Elam ; not, however, 
as a judge, but as an advocate. A pupil of Edward Zeller’s, he regards 
philosophy, with Zeller, as a “comprehensive scientific conception of 
the world and_life ;” and the object of his treatise is to show that the 
Lamarck-Darwinian theory of evolution provides a philosophic stand- 
point of this nature. He shows this in successive chapters with regard 
to psychology, cognition, morals, and religion. The evolution theory, 
we learn (p. 43), has finally decided the question of free will by de- 
monstrating the continuity and necessary connection of every event. 
Dr. ‘Carpenter. thinks otherwise.’ A long note prefixed to the 
fourth edition of his “ Mental Physioldgy” discusses with much vigour 
the -view which: identifies moral with physical causation. Dr. Car- 
penter allows, as every ohne ‘does more or less, the general prevalence of 
law and uniformity ; but he holdsf with Emerson, that “ thoughts rule 
the world,” and that intellectual and emotional influences cannot be 
brought to any common measure either with muscular contractions or 
molecular changes, The self-volitional power of the ego is implied, he 
holds, in the very conception of “choice,” the existence of a moral 





6 ** Philosophische Consequenzen der Lamarck-Darwin’schen Entwicklungs- 
theorie: Ein Versuch.” Von Dr. Georg von Gizycki, Leipzig und Heidelberg : 
Winter’sche Verlagshandlung. 1876. 

7 “ Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Application to the Training and 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions.” By William B. 
Carpenter, C.B., M.D., LL.D, Fourth Edition, London: Henry S. King & Co. 
1876. 
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consciousness, and the ideas of “duty ” and “responsibility.” All this 











































the ; 
ds, is interesting enough, but it does not seem to reach the bottom of the F 
-he matter. The law of causation, as Professor Kym has well pointed out 2 
ing (“ Metaphysische Untersuchungen,” pp. 282-320), holds as fully in the 
on moral as jn the physical world: the real question turns oathe constitu- oe 
of tion of the cause. The matter cannot be sqlved by referring merely to. af 
n’s such words as “responsibility” and “duty ;” for a Socrates may 
to always ask—What is Responsibility ? 
he The ‘Vocabulary of Philosophy” comes like a very deus ex 
of machina to answer such a question.* But in vain we turn to the letter 
be R. Nosuch word as “ responsibility ” appears ; nor does the index note 
ler its explanation under any other heading. Surely this is ‘ Hamlet” 
re with Hamlet left out. Nor is this a solitary instance of the vagaries 
in. which characterise the work, Apart from actual omissions (among 
ng which we may notice all the terminology of modern evolution), the 
ty work bears many marks of slovenly revision. - Better things might have 
ok been looked for from the united labour of two Scotch professors. But 
se. surely to define moral philosophy as the “ philosophy of our knowledge 
i; of moral law,” is as bad as the proverbial definition of the Archdeacon. 
on Nor will even the authority of the Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
ys the University of Edinburgh allow us to believe that “the name of 
at Hedonism may be applied to the systems of Chrysippus and Epicurus.” 
as Of course anything may be applied to anything ; but all the philo- 
sophical professors in Scotland will not prevent us from supposing that 
r, Aristippus was intended. What is meant by saying that érsAtyem 
Js is compounded of évrAts, perfect ; tye, to have; and réAog, an end ? 
of Surely the last word is superfluous. Why, again, is “ Cynic” put in, 
1e and “ Cyrenaic” left out? Among misprints, “Fallacia Ignorationis 
l- Elembi” (p. 182) might be corrected in next edition. A vocabulary 
d is useless if inaccurate ; and we cannot understand how a well-known 
r; Scotch organ came to describe this as “an admirable work.” ‘ 
e- The spirit of criticism*and enlightment, to which we have referred 
as characteristic of the day, finds its mental sustenance in very different 
1e quarters. “ Criticism,” says Mr, Stephen of Lord Shaftesbury; “is of 
Ir surpassing importance with hith, because criticism gives the theory of 
r- judging in religion, in art, or in morality.” *~* Some’such thought has 
of led to Dr. Gizycki’s monograph upon hint? Shaftesbury Gizycki 
le regards as the philosopher of the future. He has provided the elements 
e both of a philosophy of religion and of an ethic adapted to a genuine 
vr scientific conception of the world. All Who have amused themselves 
e with the grace and humour of the “ Characteristics” will know that 
il Dr. Gizycki has taken up a difficult pesition. Shaftesbury’s maxim, 
3° 8“The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral and Metaphysical, with 
: Quotations and References, for the Use of Students. ” By William Fleming, D.D., 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Third Edition. 
d Edited by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
. University of Edinburgh. London : C. Griffin & Co. 1876. 





® * Die Philosophie Shaftesbury’s. ” Dargestellt von Dr. Georg Von Gizycki. 
Leipzig und Heidelberg : Winter’sche Verlagshandlung. 1876. 
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“ To philosophise in a just signification is but to carry good-breeding a 
step higher,” makes it difficult to uphold him as the philosopher par 
excellence. But Dr. Gizycki is undaunted. He maintains that, in 
spite of its unsystematic character, and ‘‘ method-concealing method,” 
the philosophy of Shaftesbury is, as Schopenhauer held philosophy 
must always be, “immanent,” connected, and suited for a theory of 
evolution. There is a sense in which this estimate of Shaftesbury may 
be accepted. Virtue with him meant action directed towards the good 
of the species. His philosophy was a valuable protest against the 
Rationalism of Clarke ; with which, rather than with the “ unnatural ” 
system of Kant, Gizycki should have compared it. But it is mere 
playing with words to say that Shaftesbury’s ethics is a “ physic” 
and not a “metaphysic of ethics.” ‘“ Harmony,” as Mr. Stephen 
says, “is Shaftesbury’s catchword,” and all the phraseology of the 
*‘ Characteristics” implies an artistic rather than a scientific system of 
ethics. 

What Gizycki finds in Shaftesbury, Dr. Goering finds in Kant.) 
“ Criticism,” he holds with Lange, is still the standpoint which philo- 
sophy requires to emphasise. It is the “uncritical consciousness,” as 
he calls it, which lies at the root of all the false metaphysic with which 
mathematics and natural science are filled. The escape from this bad 
metaphysic is to be found in the experience philosophy of Kant; and 
more particularly in the keystone of his system—the theory of space. 
“‘ Space,” Kant explained, “is the formal condition of my mind to be 
affected by things.” ‘This is the text on which Dr. Goering’s work is 
a somewhat diffuse but very suggestive commentary. “ What,” Dr. 
Goering teaches, “is usually called the outer world is really only a 
part of ourselves.” ‘* Without impression on our part there is no such 
thing as space ; it does not as a priori lie ready in the mind before the 
impression, or innate according to the fashion in which the Kantian 
distinctions have been falsely misunderstood : it is in the impression 
that it first comes into being through the formal condition of our mind. 
This is the critical idea: the uncritical consciousness seeks for space in 
experience (empiricism) or before experience (innate ideas):” two 
views both of which are fundamentally false. It follows, the writer 
goes on to show, that both materialism and idealism are metaphysically 
without foundation, The attempt to resolve mind into the reciprocal 
action (wechselwirkung) of molecular parts is, in the light of a critique 
of sense, simply unmeaning. The very notion of “part” admits of 
application only to the phenomenal world given in our thinking nature. 
Even were physiology to succeed in resolving every mental act into 
some process of the brain, still ‘this brain and all its processes would 
be nothing but a phenomenon in our transcendent space.” Idealism is 
no less uncritical. It supplies, indeed, Goering grants, a real theory 
in a sense Materialism cannot do ; but it is equally groundless, because 
in its transcendent principle of unity it rejects the one phenomenal fac- 





_ 7 * Raum und Stoff : Ideen zu einer Kritik der Sinne.’’ Von Wilhelm Goer- 
ing, Dr.Ph. Berlin: (. Duncker, 1876. 
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tor, that of extended matter, and elevates the other, which is also merely 
a phenomenal factor to a transcendent principle. The work concludes 
with a too fragmentary chapter on the “ interaction between the ele- 
ments of an intellectual world.” Dr, Goering believes that the rational 
organic unity of all the different spiritual and intellectual influences of 
the present day is only to be found in the critical spirit of the Kantian af 
philosophy. The same keynote runs through an oration “ On the Dis- 
covery of the a priori,” delivered by Dr. Jacobson at Kénigsberg on a 
February 12, in celebration of Kant’s death,™ : 

Professor Harms’ “ Philosophy since Kant” is a vigorous and lucid 
exposition of later German philosophy,'? and a valuable protest against 
the tendency to find philosophy in Kant alone. ‘“ Did,” asks Dr. 
Harms, “ Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel not know Kant also?” “ Better 
perhaps,” he replies, “than those who now misuse his name while 
they mutilate his doctrine and his works.” Our present limits render 
it impossible to do anything but state the method in which Professor 
Harms goes to work. An introductory chapter sketches the character 
of philosophy before Kant, and adds some rather aimless but pregnant 
remarks upon the thought of Greece and medieval Europe. The im- 
mediate subject is considered under four divisions. The first deals 
with the beginnings of German philosophy in Lessing, Herder, and 
Jacobi, They introduced that historical interpretation of the world 
which forms the essence of German speculation. The second section 
discusses the establishment of German philosophy by Kant. The third 
division contains its development in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel—the 
first teaching an ethical, the second a physical, and the last a logical 
idealism. The last division considers the limitation of philosophy at 
the hand of Schleiermacher, Herbart, and Schopenhauer ; and the vol- 
ume concludes with a short reference to the question of the day— 
whether the anthropologism of Schopenhauer (7.¢., Materialism) is or is 
not philosophy. 

Of making philosophies there is no end; and now that sense and 
thought, feeling and reason, consciousness and unconsciousness, have 
become too old for service, thinkers are obliged to find some other 
principle. Professor Frohschammer finds it in imagination.’ The 
term, he explains, is to be taken in a liberal sense as embracing every 
mental process of creative energy and envisagment. The advantages 
claimed for the principle are numerous. It reveals the spiritual in terms 
of sense and reclaims the spiritual from the sensuous. It provides a 
link to connect the conscious with the unconscious, It raises us above 
both the cognitive dualism of sensualism and idealism, and the meta- 
physical opposites, materialism and spiritualism. In the course of 








































11 “ Ueber die Auffindung der Apriori : Rede gehalen zu Konigsberg.” Von 
Julius Jacobson, jun. Berlin: G. W. F. Miller. 1876. 

12 “Die Philosophie seit Kant.” Von Friedrich Harms, ord. Prof. an der 
Universitit zu Berlin, Berlin: Theobald Grieben. 1876. 

18 «« Die Phantasie als Grund-Princip des Weltprocesses.” Von J. Frohscham- ‘ 
mer, Professor der Philosophie in Miinchen. Miinchen : Theodor Ackermann. vi 
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three books our Munich professor traces, with much literary power, 
the action of the principle—/irst, as a subjective mental faculty ; 
secondly, as an objective regulative agent; and thirdly, in its develop- 
ment into self-conscious mind and human personality. The imagination 
is an essential factor in truth: it is by means of the imagination that 
we grasp things in their true worth and perfect notion. It plays a 
large part in cognition. Categories and ideas are products of its 
agency. Through morality, religion, and art, it forms an important 
element in historical progress. But imagination is not merely.a sub- 
jective element. As a teleological plastic force it regulates the de- 
velopment of objective nature. It is imagination which leads on to 
life, which creates the senses and perception, which forms the basis of 
instinct and impulse.. It is the souree of waking and consciousness, it 
regulates generation and sexual selection, while it supplies the defects 
both of the evolution and of the transmutation theory. From the 
philosophy of nature, Frohschammer passes to anthropological psycho- 
logy. He reviews in succession the monistic, dualistic, and ‘‘ tricho- 
tomistic ” theories of the relation between mind and body. There isan 
instructive chapter on will; and the present volume concludes with an 
interestmg view of dreaming and insanity. A second volume, we 
gather from the preface, will deal with the influence of the imagination 
on the historical development of humanity. The sketch we have 
given will show that Professor Frohschammer’s book, besides being 
always interesting, throws valuable light upon many of the problems 
of philosophy. Original it is not; for the “ plastick nature” of Dr. 
Cudworth reminds us in many ways of Frohschammer’s “ Phantasie.” 
It is hardly necessary to add, that it falls under that mental tendency 
which Bacon long ago observed, of “supposing a greater order and 
symmetry in things than ean actually be found.” 

If Professor Frobschammer be a vietim to the idola tribus, the late 
Richard Payne Knight may be taken as an example of the influence 
exercised by the idola specus.1* His “Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology ” is a work of extensive and curious learning ; but 
it runs a theory to death in the attempt it makes to interpret all 
ancient religion in the light of Dionysiac worship. Ancient mythology 
is indeed a heterogeneouscompound. ‘Side by side,” as Mr. Symonds 
has remarked, “‘ with some of the sublimest and most beautiful con- 
eeptions which the world has ever produced, we find in it much that 
is absurd and trivial and revolting.” But any explanation of mytho- 
logy must embrace both elements. The productive powers of nature 
constitute as little as the phenomena of dawn and sunset the one basis 
ef Greek mythology. 

Philosophy has been at last enclosed within a nutshell, and the 
“Ultimate Generalisation” treated within the compass of fifty 





14 “ The Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology: An Inquiry.” 
By Richard Payne Smith, Esq., Author of ‘‘The Worship of Priapus,” &c. A 
New Edition. By Alexander Wilder, M.D. New York. 1876, (From Bernard 
Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly.) 
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= pages. “That which is presented,” says the preface, “as the 
tess ultimate generalisation, has the merit of being grandly simple—so 
Ee exceedingly simple, that to minds not entirely divested of their original 





superstition, it may appear inconsequential.” The ultimate generalisa- 
tion turns out to be “correlation ” with its cognate ideas of polarity, 
oppositeness, and reciprocal dependence. Something and nothing are 
the first pair of correlative opposites ; “by something is meant matter 
and motion ;” by nothing space and time. The recognition of cor- 
relation as the ultimate generalisation will bring with it many advan- 
tages ; amongst others, ‘a presumption of truth in opposed doctrines, 
and from this a new outgrowth of candour and liberality.” “The cry 
of ‘ Eureka,’” says the preface, “has been too often made by self- 
deluded thinkers ;” and we are inclined to think that the “ Ultimate 
Generalisation ” contains nothing which has not been said before by 
Jacob Boehme, Emerson, and Hegel. 

E. Von Hartmann’s “Collected Essays,” of which we noticed the 
first instalment some time ago, are now all published, and offer an 
instructive and interesting mass of reading.16 They deal with subjects 
as various as those discussed in Herbert Spencer's or Stuart Mill’s 
essays. Thus we find one entitled “‘The Contest between Church and 
State ;” another gives us an account of Lao-tse; “The Prison of the 
Future” is the subject of a third. Eight of them are devoted to 
esthetics. There is a critique of “ Romeo and Juliet,” and studies on 
Goethe’s “Faust” and Schiller’s poems. Seven essays, described 
as “Contributions to Natural Philosophy,” include the valuable 
article on Ernst Hickel which appeared two years ago in the pages» 
the “ Deutsche Rundschau.” The remaining essays deal with the three 
philosophical stars (dreigestirn) of the nineteenth century—Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer—and finish with a Schlusswort, in which the ‘g 
philosophy of the unconscious is shown to contain the virtues of all He 
three, without their vices. Readers of Von Hartmann’s other works 7 
will find little new in these discussions ; but all of them are marked + 
by that lucidity and straightforwardness which characterises everything ih 
that Hartmann writes. 1 

The promoters of the well-known “ Philosophical Library ” would 
seem at first sight to have turned their industry to good account in 
the monograph on Scotus Erigena which they have issued.’ But un- 
fortunately the title of the book turns out to be a rather deceptive 
statement of its contents. It is merely a series of notes upon the 
translation of the “De Divisione Nature”—the great work with 
which the Scoto-Irish Churchman laid the foundations of scholasticism. 
It is almost needless to say that the work with its fragmentary dis- 
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15 “ The Ultimate Generalisation : An Effort in the Philosophy of Science.” 
New York: C. P. Somerby. 1876. 

16 <* Gesammelte Studien und Aufsiitze gemeinverstiindlichen Inhalts.” Von 
Eduard Von Hartmann, Berlin; Carl Duncker. 1876, 

17 ‘* Johannes Scotus Erigena : Sein Leben und seine Schriften ; die Wissen- 
schaft und Bildung seiner Zeit,” &c. Von Ludwig Noack. Leipzig: E. Koschny. 
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connected annotations by no means comes up to its high-flown title— 
“ Johannes Scotus Erigena and the Science of his Times.” 

We have received two other volumes of the “ Philosophical Library” 
—a new edition of Kant’s ‘“‘ Prolegomena to all Future Metaphysic ;” 18 
and the first two parts (containing the ‘‘Categories” and “De Interpreta- 
tione”) of what appears to be a projected translation of the “Organon.” 
The latter will be noticed when the translation is completed. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


’ is impossible to predict exactly what may be the attractions of some 

future volume that shall describe the doings and sufferings of the 
late English Arctic Expedition, but the probabilities are strongly 
against its giving anything like so vivid a picture of the experiences of 
such travel as do the two volumes translated from the German of Herr 
Julius Payer! A man of unusual strength and power of endurance, 
an accomplished mountaineer, a tried man of science, a first-rate 
sketcher, a hearty comrade both to the men and to the dogs of the ex- 
pedition, he has been able to narrate from no hearsay report all that 
was done by the two great German North Polar Expeditions of 1871 
and 1872-74. The Austro-Hungarian Government were incited, or at 
least encouraged, by private munificence to undertake an exploration 
of portions of the Arctic regions until then utterly unknown to science— 
the seas between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya; and a small voyage 
of reconnaissance was undertaken first by Lieutenant Weyprecht and 
Lieutenant Payer, not with the object so much of reaching high lati- 
tudes as for the purpose of ascertaining whether the Gulf Stream would 
prove helpful to an expedition, and whether the climate and the state 
of the ice generally, and the probabilities of the following season, 
pointed to the following year (1872) as a suitable one for more ex- 
tended efforts. In a small sailing vessel, with a crew not under their 
control, they had such success that at one moment they hoped they 
might come nearer the Pole than any ship ever had done in this sea, and 
actually did reach latitude 78°38’, with prospects that almost inclined 
them to think that there might be open water beyond. The approach 
of winter compelled their return, after navigating a hundred miles of 
unknown seas, and they returned believing themselves entitled to 
report that the Novaya Zemlya Sea is open far towards the north 
every year, and that Gillis’s Land is either an island or a group of 





18 “Tmanuel Kant’s Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik.” 
Herausgegeben und erliutert von J. H. Von Kirchmann. Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig : E. Kosehny. 1876. 

19 ** Aristoteles’ Kategorien; Aristoteles’ Hermeneutica.” Uebersetzt und 
erljutert von J. H. Von Kirchmann, Leipzig: E. Koschny. 1876. 

1 “The Lands within the Aretic Circle.” By Julius Payer. Two Vols. 
London ;: Macmilian & Co. 1876, 
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islands with masses of land to the north-east. From their report, 
from which these two conclusions are taken, no doubt was entertained 
as to the desirableness of sending the expedition, and Messrs. Weyprecht 
and Payer were appointed joint commanders of it. Its duty was not so 
much to make any special effort to reach the Pole as to make general 
Arctic exploration in an E.N.E. direction. Starting on the 13th of June 
1872, the “ Tegetthoff,” with its complement of twenty-four picked 
men, left Bremerhafen, and a month later took leave of Europe on its 
first and last voyage. Its equipment was the result of a minute study, 
which can be appreciated only after reading Herr Payer’s admirable 
introduction on the whole of the problems of Polar exploration—an 
introduction in which he distinctly declares against the theory of an 
open Polar sea, and expresses his opinion that the highest latitudes 
accessible by ships have already been reached, and that the proba- 
bility of reaching the Pole itself with our present resources is so small, 
and the attempt to do it is so utterly disproportionate to the sacrifices 
exacted and the results achieved, that it would be advisable to exclude 
it from Arctic exploration until, instead of the impotent vessels of the 
sea, we can send thither those of the air. Much light on the diffi- 
culties of sledging, and on the reasons why blasting is of so extremely 
little service in the ice, will also be found in the same chapter, while 
they receive frequent illustration in the course of the succeeding narra- 
tive. They found great difficulties a few days after their leaving the 
Norwegian coast, but thought them accidental and temporary; and 
after an unexpected meeting neat the Pankratjew Islands with three 
special friends and promoters of the expedition who had determined to 
make a depédt of provisions for them far north, they again set off with 
afresh wind from the north-east, with « promise of good navigation in 
a northerly direction. Within a few hours the “ Tegetthoff” was closed 
in upon by the ice, and they never again saw her floating in water. A 
winter of great hardship and depression followed, the ship drifting 
with the floe, and subjected for a hundred and thirty days to daily 
alarms, which partook of that characteristic of earthquakes, that no 
amount of repetition rendered them less but rather more terrifying. 
They were surrounded and squeezed by the ice, the tossing tremulous 
motion of which literally filled the air with noises as of shrieks and 
howls. Night after night they lay down clothed, with rifle and bag 
of necessaries at hand, ready for instant flight; and night after night 
the deck-watch warned them of imminent peril. They were drifting 
to the north-east in utter darkness after a short while. But they 
hoped for deliverance in the spring. The ship was, however, too 
deeply imbedded in piled-up ice, and the summer passed in ineffectual 
efforts to get free. In August the ice of the second winter began to 
form, and despair of accomplishing any of their objects settled down 
upon them. But on the 20th of August they found that their floe 
had carried them to the glorious discovery of Kaiser Franz-Joseph 
Land. ‘This put new life into the whole party. After fresh dangers, 
they at last succeeded in landing ; and in sledge journeys, involving the 
extremest effort and suffering, Herr Payer and a selected number of men 
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made, between March 10th and April 24th, explorations covering a 
distance of 160 miles (nautical) from the ship. It then became neces- 
sary to abandon the ship, and it was only as hunger was threatening 
to end their struggles that, after a journey with sledges and boats, 
helped by the two remaining dogs who had been ‘such cherished and 
valuable companions of their toils, lasting ninety-six days, they happily 
fell in with two Russian ships out for salmon-fishing on the coasts of 
Novaya Zemlya and were brought back to Norway. It is impossible 
to praise these two volumes too highly. There is no exaggeration of 
self-laudation or of detail, but all seems to be the plain unvarnished 
tale of heroic effort crowned with success as well as tareatened by 
almost paralysing terrors. They are models for tone, vigour, and sim- 
plicity, and their translator has been as happy in his work as their 
author. They are abundantly illustrated with capital sketches taken 
by Herr Payer himself on the spot, after he had, as he says, “ accus- 
tomed” himself to draw with only one pair of woollen gloves at risk 
of frost-bitten fingers. For those who, not wishing for the details 
of Arctic travel, yet wish to ascertain the opinions of so daring a 
traveller, the introduction, the tables of contents, the copious index, 
will be very valuable. 

Mr. W. G. Palgrave’s? name on the title-page of a book must at once 
procure for it many careful readers, and is in itself a security that it is 
written with an amount of information not too common. Dutch 
Guiana was interesting to Mr. Palgrave as affording him an opportunity 
of studying in a somewhat successful colony the problem how to secure 
colonial success. The word “somewhat” has to be introduced, be- 
cause, until more capital and enterprise come to Surinam, and its 
population is increased, that success is necessarily circumscribed. The 
temperature varies from 70° Fahr. to 96° Fahr. ; “there is no tropical 
field growth but finds, or might find, its home in Dutch Guiana; no 
valuable timber but forms part of her boundless forests ; no costly spice 
is a stranger to her soil ; no useful extract alien from the list of her 
resources. Surinam is the triumph of vegetable life: the triumph of 
human industry alone is wanting to subjugate and complete.” The 
Dutch Government is thoroughly popular throughout the district, and 
the wars which resulted in the freedom of the Creoles and of the Bush 
Negroes appear to have been so far from leaving bitterness behind, that 
Europeans and blacks are able to rely upon each other for help against any 
threatening danger. Mr, Palgrave relies, for the details of those wars, 
and for the general history of the colony, upon the information kindly 
provided for him by the friends whose guest he was during his fort- 
night’s visit to Surinam, Apart from the suggested openings for com- 
mercial enterprise, the chief interest of this book for the English public 
lies in Mr. Palgrave’s account of the Coolies and Chinese immigrants, 
and in his propositions of modes of increasing the labouring population. 
The Dutch, though rulers of the land, are few, and other Europeans 
fewer still. The population, appearance, and habits of the capital are 





2“Dutch Guiana.” By W.G. Palgrave. London: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 
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impressed by the Dutch stamp, however, and throughout the colony 
there is a noticeable steadiness and method which shows how the 
governing class have contrived to assimilate the governed to themselves, 
This has been happy for Surinam, for there the Negro, in consequence 
of the lessons he Sad learned, has, since his emancipation in 1863, 
risen with unparalleled rapidity to a relationship with his former master 
which promises the best future for the colony. These Creoles are a 
cheerful, bustling portion of the community, and though they retain 
some of the vices that come in the train of slavery (of which it would 
have been well for Mr. Palgrave to speak in a more refined and more 
condemnatory tone), there is every reason to hope that as they prosper, 
and as the children grow up in freedom and virtue, they will be quite 
a model West Indian population. The importation of Coolies dates 
only two years back, so nothing can be predicated yet of their future ; 
but the conditions of their immigration have been carefully supervised, 
and they are put on exactly the same footing as in Demerara and 
Trinidad. Mr. Palgrave has a very low opinion of them, reporting 
their gardens to be neglected, their houses untidy, and themselves 
“offensive.” He adds, however, that these signs are perhaps only 
due to their being dispirited by their new circumstances in life. Con- 
sidering the facts of their engagement as Coolies, this may well be the 
secret. It is also a matter for doubt whether a comparison between 
the dwellings of Creoles who have their wives and families around 
them, and those of the presumably lonely Coolies is quite a fair one ; 
for gardens stocked with vegetables and bright with flowers, as well as 
houses full of glass and gaudy prints, are more apt to be found where 
women are making home pleasant to men and children. The Chinese 
have also not been long enough in the eolony to be free from their in- 
dentures to field-work, and so have not yet spread through its society, 
as Chinese invariably do, taking the shopkeeping and trading industries 
often almost entirely into their own hands, till, as in California, the 
community begins to fear them. But their gardens are utilised to the 
utmost, though Mr. Palgrave declines to indicate what the insides of 
their houses are, otherwise than by reminding his readers of their 
fondness for pigs. To supply the want of population Mr. Palgrave 
recommends, first, the appointment of qualified women in each of the 
eleven districts of the colony to superintend the Creole babies, who 
die in great numbers through the ignorance and carelessness of the 
mothers ; secondly, he bases on the fact of the suitability of the climate 
of Guiana to the Negro a scheme for an organisation of immigration 
from Zanzibar. He thinks that the suppression of the slave-trade in 
Eastern Africa must have created a surplus in the African labour market, 
and more or less done injury to the prestige of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
whom we had engaged to protect. He wishes “well-meaning ignor- 
ance” to stand aside and allow a system for supplying the deficit of 
West Indian labour by Negro importation from the East African coast, 
under regulations such as apply to Coolie immigration, giving the 
Sultans of Zanzibar and Muscat a percentage on the emigration agency 
by way of keeping up their dignity. This would be, according to Mr, 
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Palgrave “to transfer, not by compulsion, but by their own free con- 
sent, those who, if they remain at home, cannot, by the nature of 
things, be other than slaves or‘ slave-makers,” to favourable conditions 
of life. Mr. Palgrave was the guest of gentlemen needing labourers, 
and of the Dutch governor of the colofy. 

Mr. Fisher* takes for one of the mottves on his title-page Voltaire’s 
exhortation to an historian, “ De ne point calomnier et de ne point 
ennuyer.” An English reader can decide that he fulfils the second con- 
dition ; a candid - -Calfornian must decide whether or no he fulfils the 
first. Tf he does not calumniate, it must be confessed that California, 
with all its lovely climate and juxuriance of production, is ‘‘a very 
good place for an honest man to keep away from.” The prominent 
political problem of California is the incursion of the Chinese. The 
‘‘ six companies” bring them over in immense numbers, and Mr. Fisher 
says, “Where the yellow workman appears the white workman dis- 
appears with an alarming celerity and certainty.” He can live on less, 
and so can starve out his competitor. ‘ The Chinese have already in 
most parts of California secured a practical monopoly of such trades as 
woollen manufacturing, bootmaking, public-laundry work, domestic 
service, cigar-making, navvy-work, fruit-preserving, market-gardening 
(hard run here by Italians), costermongering, and placer-mining. They 
are pressing into watchmaking. In fishing, especially in shell-fishing, 
and in farm labour, their competition begins to be felt.” Mr. Fisher 
gives a pleasant and curious picture of California’s great littérateur, 
Mr. Bancroft, among whose band of literary assistants he at one time 
was, and speaks with the authority of past personal experience of the 
condition of journalism there. His volume is of great interest and 
value, though some might think it marred by a certain degree of 
flippancy, as well as by the last chapter, on what he calls “ muck- 
erism.” 

Colonel C. Chaillé Long,‘ chief of the staff of the expedition 
which, in 1874, accompanied Colonel Gordon, the Governor-General of 
the Equatorial Provinces of Egypt, to Gondokoro, prefaces his account 
of his travels to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and to the Makraka Niam- 
Niam country, by a few laudatory paragraphs about the Khedive, 
whom he calls an “enlightened sovereign, under whose auspices the 
work of Central African regeneration is being carried forward,” and to 
whom he ascribes the “triumphant solution of the problem of the 
sources of the Nile.” These views will give the measure of the man. 
Trained in the Southern States of America, he deprecates, perhaps of 
course, a “sentimental” view of Africans, whom he finally describes as 
“‘ miserable wretches, often devoid of all tradition or belief in a Deity, 
which euthusiastic travellers have heretofore endeavoured to endow 
him with” (sic). He believes that missions and commercial enter- 
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prises are alike impracticable in Central Africa, and holds that while 
the Sultan of Zanzibar is powerless to stop the slave-trade on the 
eastern coast of Africa, the establishment of the Egyptian Government 
along the Bahr-el-Abiad has struck a fatal blow to the slave-trade in 
those regions. He places implicit faith in the will and the power of 
the Khedive to produce this result. He visited M‘Tsé, “king” of 
Ugunda, to seek his help, and was present, and did not remonstrate, 
when thirty victims were strangled in his honour,- To have remon- 
strated or shown any sign of feeling would “ have subjected him to 
ridicule and loss of prestige.” He felt sickened and oppressed, but 
accompanied the king to his harem, where he laughed “ with a freedom 
that soon convinced me we should be great friends.” He did not visit 
frequently “‘ at the palace, for I was seriously ill ; and, besides, almost 
every visit was attended by a human sacrifice ; and my soul sickened 
at this kind of honour.” A fortnight after his first reception seven 
men were in the place for victims when he was summoned to receive 
publicly M‘Tsé’s consent to help him on his journey. He was ill, and 
sat down and reflected on the world beyond. He was roused from 
his day-dream by the murder of the seven men. He says, “ My anxious 
look of inquiry” called forth a sort of apology from the king; but he 
records no remonstrance, although he says, ‘“‘ Though I felt elated at the 
permission of visiting the lake, there came a shadow of regret as I 
thought of the now mangled bodies without, and my indirect com- 
plicity with their death.” A little later on, when a strange tribe 
attacked his boats, he used his elephant-hunting rifle with explosive 
bullets, and speaks of their exploding in their naked bodies. This is 
at least a very naked truth. At the conclusion of his journey, for 
which he claims great scientific results, and for which he has been 
“ decorated” by the Khedive, he took some native men and women 
from the interior and “ gave” them to the Khedive for purposes of 
ethnographical science. At that interview the Khedive assured him 
that he wished for the extinction of the slave-trade, “which is no 
longer a want or even a luxury to Egypt.” We have, as far as pos- 
sible, put these facts in Colonel Long’s own language. It is to be 
hoped that the English reader will not pass them by with an indolent 
sense of merely reading a stimulating and somewhat original record of 
explorations. The traveller is an American; and the character of his 
country is distinctly at stake if it does not take the most public 
means available for denouncing a canon of moral action towards 
aboriginal tribes which is not only directly counter to the most hopeful 
impulses of modern civilisation but has been explicitly repudiated by 
the American Government in its own treatment of the Indian tribes, 
It is known that the attention of the United States Government has 
been called to this scandalous enunciation of doctrines and confession 
of practice ; and it rests with the English public to give no uncertain 
note of condemnation of a narrative in which Western civilisation is 
disgraced. The conduct of travellers will be largely affected by the 
sentiments of that public for whom they publish the record of their 
travels ; and even if the travel-reading public is lazy and careless when 
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the tale concerns only the reckless and cruel waste of animal life, it is 
more than time for the public conscience to rouse itself when bar- 
barism and brutality to human beings are coated over with the varnish 
of scientific and ethnographic phraseology. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dodge ® displays a great knowledge of the lands 
inhabited by the remaining Indan tribes, of the game and hunting yet 
left in these regions in spite of the recklessness of modern sportsmen 
and of skin-traders, and, what is more interesting to intelligent per- 
sons, of the manner of life and customs of the Indians themselves ; 
although, as an official, he certainly is disposed to do them scant 
justice. He has asked Mr. Blackmore to write a preface to the book ; 
and it is curious to see how far the colleagues differ as to facts and 
principles, and yet agree as to conclusions. It is to be feared that 
almost all Americans look upon the extinction of the Indians as an 
immutable decree of nature. Mr. Blackmore says that three great 
mistakes have been made in the relations between the United States 
Government and the Indians: that the Government has not fulfilled 
its treaty engagements ; that the “Indian agents” perpetrate frauds 
which constantly enable them to retire quickly with good fortunes ; 
and that the whites make encroachments on the Indians. Mr. Dodge 
says that three mistakes are: that the Government has failed to enforce 
its treaty obligations ; that it has dealt with the Indians through two 
departments ; and that it has yielded too much to the sentimental 
humanitarian element of the country. Mr. Blackmore appeals to the 
happy experience of the Canadian Government, which reconciles and 
civilises the Indians of the Dominion by fair treaties fairly adhered to. 
Mr. Dodge says that the treaty system is entirely a wrong one, and is 
not adopted in Canada. Mr. Dodge also admits the frauds committed 
on the Indians,*and wishes the tribes to be as rapidly as possible sub- 
jected to the ordinary laws of the United States ; to punish ‘“‘cohabita- 
tion, miscalled marriage (of white men) with Indian women ;” to dis- 
courage most distinctly the introduction of “liquors, arms, ammunition, 
and property of any kind taken without authority into the Indian 
country for traffic with Indians ;” to reform the Indian agencies, and 
severely to restrict Indians to “ reservations.” Then he thinks the 
Indians may be civilised. Mr. Blackmore looks upon their disappear- 
ance as certain, but that may only be because he despairs of their 
receiving justice, much more kindness. The volume is a valuable book 
of reference for all whose hearts are stirred by the pressing question 
whether these aboriginal tribes are or are not to be driven off the face 
of the earth by the only too frequently unscrupulous white man. It 
may not be fit for a guide, but it is certainly the exponent of a large 
mass of opinion, 

A small volume detailing the experiences of a month’s visit, in the 
autumn of 1874, to many of the Kindergartens, several of the Primary 
Schools, and some of the Training Colleges of West Germany, will 





5 “The Hunting-Grounds of the Great West.” By Richard Irving Dodge. 
London ; Chatto & Windus. 1877, 
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serve to heighten the deep regret felt by all friends of scientific educa- , 
tion at the loss of the late Professor Payne. Left at his death un- Ee. 
finished, or rather not fully prepared for the press, these chapters are a 
most characteristic relic of their author, for they well represent his 
impartiality and thoroughness of investigation, his prompt decision 
and incisive criticism, his tender and large-hearted human interest in 
each individual to be educated, and his absolute openness to new 
impressions, His great concern was to introduce into England a just 
estimate of elementary education as apart from elementary instruction ; 
that is, the training of the intellectual powers which are to be em- 
ployed in acquisition. He says, ‘‘ The object of elementary education is z 
to develop the natural faculties ; that of elementary instruction to apply Pe. 
them.” ‘If we make instruction our chief aim, we necessarily intro- 3 
duce dogmatic, didactic teaching, which, as a rule, depresses the 
native powers ; whereas if we make education—that is, cultivation— 
our chief aim, we elicit the native powers, and make the best of them.” 
He found that these principles serve as the theoretical basis of German 
education, and that results follow in proportion as this theoretical basis 
is practically worked upon, His report is definitely in favour of the x4 
Kindergartens, One of the lessons most frequently recurred to through- oe | 
out the volume is that the teacher is not to impose himself on the as 
pupil, but to develop his powers. His observations on the special 
machinery through which Froebel’s educational ideas are worked in 
Kindergartens will be of most practical importance to those who have 
children in groups under their charge; while the clearness with which 
he deduces the underlying principles, and points out the intellectual 
results expected from the use of the “gifts,” will be invaluable to 
many whose little ones are being taught in their natural homes, and 
who will thus be enabled to utilise the constant variety of ordinary 
domestic life to the highest and best educational ends. If the book 
were to receive the public notice which its intrinsic merits and the 
weight of Professor Payne’s well-earned eminence ought properly to 
ensure for it, it might well bring about the beginning of a new era in 
the intellectual history of England. Professor Payne afforded a re- 
markable instance of a man in advanced years possessing to the last all 
the alacrity of intellectual youth, and devoting himself with ever- 
renewed zeal to educational enterprises, which only failed of entire suc- 
cess through being too premature for general acceptance. 

Mr. Hugh Owen’ has published what he calls an ‘“ Education Acts 
Manual.” It is mainly a transcript of the recent Education Acts, 
arranged in a form which, to many persons, is easier to read than an 
ordinary Act of Parliament. The introduction is a sort of summary 
or popular digest of the whole of the recent legislation, and it will be 
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6 *A Visit to German Schools,” By Joseph Payne. London: Henry S, 
King & Co. 1876. 

7 The Elementary Education Acts, 1870, 1873, 1874, and 1866, with Intro- 
a Notes, and Index.” By Hugh Owen, jun. London: Knight & Co, 
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extremely valuable to members of School Boards who are suddenly 
called upon to undertake unwonted duties. 

Side by side with the English Education Acts may be read the 
Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the colony of Victoria 
for the year 1875-76. It appears that during the year eighteen 
“ Boards of Advice” reported that they had instituted proceedings to 
enforce compulsory clauses. Convictions were obtained in one hundred 
cases, and forty-nine cases were dismissed on various grounds. It seems 
that at the time of publishing the Report, the Education Act was in the 
course of being amended so as to make the compulsory clauses 
thoroughly effective throughout the colony. 

Mr. David Syme ® has written a treatise on what he calls “ Industrial 
Science,” in which, in a sufficiently friendly spirit, he calls in question 
some of the most popular dogmas accepted by English political 
economists. On the whole, he accords in spirit with Mr. Mill, but 
mostly on those sides of him on which he was least of a pure economist 
and most of a social philosopher. Mr. Syme’s view is, that among 
writers on political economy too much emphasis is laid on the 
narrower, coarser, and by no means universal facts of man’s nature and 
of the physical world, and not enough on the more complex conditions 
which are of the utmost moment, and yet often evade notice. Thus 
Mr. Syme holds that political economy is not so much conversant 
with facts of the outward world as with the desires and other feelings 
to which these facts give rise. Nevertheless Mr. Syme is by no means 
a sentimental writer, and, in fact, his work is closely and aptly reasoned 
throughout, and in a mode which Mr. Mill, of all others, would have 
admired. Perhaps, however, Mr. Syme will generally be admitted to 
have laid down too broad a rule where he says, that “ what is good for 
all, and not merely for an individual or a class, should be undertaken 
by the State; what benefits only the few should be left to private 
enterprise.” 

e Mr. Crompton’s?® treatise on ‘Industrial Conciliation,” though 
small in compass, has merits of the highest order, combining at once 
practical suggestions for improving the relations of employers and 
workmen, and an enlarged and enlightened view of the issues involved 
in the several problems discussed. Mr. Crompton puts no faith in mere 
machinery, whether created on one side or the other; and while he re- 
gards trade unions as necessary for the provisional organisation of 
labour, looks far more hopefully to the personal character and sense of 
responsibility of employers for the rise of wages and the elevation of 
the labourer, The capitalists “ have to solve the industrial problem of 
the world, to discover the truths on which it must depend, and, putting 
aside the preconceived notions and prejudices of the past, to urge 





8 “ Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Year 1875-76.” Mel- 
bourne, 1876. 

* ** Outlines of an Industrial Science.” By David Syme. London : Henry S. 
King & Co. 1876. 

1°“ Industrial Conciliation.” By Henry Crompton. London: Henry 8, King 
& Co, 1876, : 
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forward the final industrial and social reorganisation towards which 
we are now moving.” The Appendix contains a useful collection 
of documents pertinent to the subject which is treated throughout 
in connection with all the leading trades. 

Mr. Nicholl and Mr. Flaxman have published a serviceable edition of 
the “‘ Law of Parliamentary and Municipal Registration” 4 with “notes, 
useful tables, and the most important decisions given in appeals from 
revision courts,” and proposed alterations in the law. 

The conception of Mr. James Routledge’s work on the “ History of 
Popular Progress, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom.of the Press and 
Trial by Jury,” }* is a good one, and it is worked out with laborious 
attention to detail. The period covered is from the accession of 
Charles II. to the death of George IIL, and the method employed is to 
discover, not only striking constitutional events and crises, but to trace 
the progress of social changes in all classes of society which were 
working together towards the full establishment of popular liberties. 
Mr. Routledge is broad and tolerant in his tastes and in his treatment 
of his subject. He attempts, as he says, “to pay as true and just a 
regard to William Hone the parodist, to Samuel Bamford the Radical 
poet, to Robert Owen the undoubted philanthropist, to William Lovett 
the representative Chartist, as to Junius, to Horne Tooke, to the labours 
of Wilberforce, or to the statesmanship of Pitt and Fox.” Mr. Rout- 
ledge is of opinion that, since 1820, popular progress has been inces- 
sant, and that hereafter it is likely that the “one problem of educa- 
tion or ignorance will rise above all else, and claim solution at the 
hands of all honest men,” 

Mr. Haweis * is one of the best known, and, to many persons, the 
most favourably known, of the London clergy. In his collection of 
essays or lectures styled ‘Current Coin,” the whole of Mr. Haweis’s 
philosophy of human life is set out in full. The leading topics are not 
very numerous, but, ranging as they do from the “ Devil” to “ Recrea- 
tion,” they touch upon most of the thoughts with which all persons in 
their graver moments are more or less occupied. The topics of crime, 
pauperism, and drunkenness are those on which an active and sensible 
London clergyman is pretty sure to have strong and clear views, and 
Mr. Haweis’s views are of the strongest and clearest. He is vehemently 
opposed to, using the police court as a training place for children. He 
says, “Instead of sending juvenile criminals to the magistrate, send 
them to the schoolmaster: let the policeman take them to some one 
who will teach them better; not, as now, to a place for the manufac- 
ture of criminals.” Mr. Haweis objects to giving charity in small 
doles, He says that— 

“Popular charity may be defined as the art of making that useless to 





“The Law of Parliamentary and Municipal Registration.” By Alexander 
Charles Nicholl and Arthur John Flaxman. London: Knight & Co. 1876. 

12 “Chapters in the History of Popular Progress.” By James Routledge. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1876, 

13 “Current Coin.” By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. London: Henry S. 
King & Co. 1876. 
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many which might have been useful to some one. You give a shilling to 
aman out of work, you might just as well give a man one boot, No; 
spend a little more, and get him a place or give him an outfit. If it is a 
real case of temporary calamity, then pour out your money. Let us have 
a £5 note.” 


The most original essay in the volume is, perhaps, that on ‘‘ Recrea- 
tion,” in which Mr. Haweis defends the literature, and even the art, of 
the “ Police News,” and dwells eagerly on the moral lessons and moral 
influence of the play of “ Rip Van Winkle.” He says— 


“We weep over the man as he is dragged back again by this demon of 
drink. It comes home to many hearts every night. There are people 
who have friends, fathers, sons, who are going the same way... . The man 
in the midst of his weakness is so lovable at times, that we —s to 
reclaim him ; and many a man sees there a portrait of himself, and I do 
believe he goes home a sadder, a wiser, and a better man than he was 
before.” 


Mr. D. P. Stuart-Menteth, stock and share broker of Calcutta, has 
published a “ Review of the Causes which have led to the Depreciation 
in the Value of the Rupee as a Standard of Currency in connection with 
the Exchange between India and Great Britain.” 4 He reviews in a 
series of precisely-stated propositions all the familiar causes which ever 
have, or ever could, be alleged as explanatory of the depreciation in 
question. His remedy is, Ist, that Government “should raise a 
loan in London ;” and with the proceeds, 2d, buy up the whole or as 
much of the available stock of silver in the London market as may be 
deemed advisable ; and, 3d, reduce the paper currency by withdrawing 
from circulation all notes of the several issues over Rs.100 in value, 
as a means to absorb the silver purchased, The writer, in fact, pur- 
poses, and expects, to enable Government absolutely to regulate the 
price of silver at all times by making great or small purchases, But 
it is obvious such a remedy is only an artificial and momentary 
palliative. The Government can only contract loans for the extensive 
operation contemplated by pledging its credit ; but its credit must be 
supported by payments of one kind or another, and at one time or 
another ; and therefore all that is really done is that the country 
engages in a cumbersome operation for the sole purpose of buying a 
thing dear and selling it cheap. 

One of the subordinate, but highly illustrative, problems respecting 
the province of Government is usefully treated in Arthur Von 
Studnitz’s work on gold,!® translated by Mrs. Brewer, with notes and 
additions by Mr. Edwin W. Streeter. The value of this work largely 
consists in the copious and exact account it contains of the actual 





14 “*The Silver Question and how to raise Exchange.” By D. P. Stuart- 
Menteth, Simla, 

15 “ Gold ; or, Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silver Wares in 
Different Countries of the World,” Translated and Abridged from “‘ Die gesetzliche 
Regelung des Feingehaltes von Gold- und Silberwaaren,” von Arthur Von Studnitz. 
By Mrs. Brewer, With Notes and Additions by Edwin W, Streeter. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1877, : 
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efforts in the way of Government interference which have been 
made in different countries, The most recent English law upon the 
standard of gold and silver ware dates from 1854. In 1844 the 
penalties attached to counterfeit stamping of gold and silver were 
fixed. It is instructive to notice, that whereas Besancon, in France, 
pays from 800,000 to 1,000,000 francs stamp-duty generally upon 
watches, many more hands could be employed if it were not that, in 
consequence of the restrictions of the French laws, it is necessary to 
send so large a number of unfinished watches to Geneva, where the 
gold may be of lower standard than is allowed in France. It is extra- 
ordinary what a mass of varied information is included in the small 
compass of this book, and it would be difficult to name a civilised 
country in which the existing laws regulating the standard of gold and 
silver wares are not included. Part IL. of the work is wholly occupied 
with a brief enumeration of these laws. In Part III. the problem is 
discussed as to whether “the statesman has to deal with the gold trade 
and with the silver trade in the same or in a different manner”! The 
question is answered in the terms that “no reason exists why legisla- 
tion should deal with the whole silver trade otherwise than it does with 
the gold trade.” In Part IV. an inductive conclusion is arrived at that 
“experience has pronounced throughout in this matter against the in- 
terference of the State.” In Part V. a similar conclusion is reached 
deductively from general reasoning. In Part VI. the particular 
methods applied or proposed in order to render possible the legal 
regulation of gold and silver ware are examined. In Part VII. the 
degree of interest in,the question which the workers in precious metal 
may be supposed to have is examined; and the conclusion is finally 
reached that “legal regulations for the standard of gold and silver do 
not protect the public against deception; and they are therefore 
worthless,” 

Mr. James Maclaren’s “‘ Thoughts Suggested by the Fall in the Value 
of Silver” !° in India, though they are not much more than thoughts, 
are none the less useful comments on several expedients which have 
been suggested for the'remedy of the inconvenience. Mr, Maclaren 
notices that it is far from certain that the fall in the value of silver—at 
least a fall anything like that now felt—will be permanent ; and that it 
is possible, perhaps probable, that it will cease when the tendency to 
demonetise silver in Europe has reached its limit, and the Indian 
Government may be right in checking the flow of the demonetised 
silver into India, and waiting until this extra supply has been absorbed 
by the other silver-standard countries. ‘The principal object of the 
writer is, however, to establish that a very long period must elapse 
before the currency of India can be sufficiently expanded to restore the 
former rate of exchange by a general rise of prices in India; and 
that the so-called demand for silver, caused by a fall in the value of 
that metal, cannot give rise to any increase in its price. 





16 ‘The Indian Exchange: Thoughts Suggested by the Fall in the Value of 
Silver.” By James Maclaren, M.A, London: Bumpua, 1876. 
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The “ Report on the Administration of Travancore,” !” for the year 
1874-75, brief and statistical as are the facts of which it is composed, 
affords an interesting picture of the internal economy of a Native 
Indian State. Thus, under the head “ Elephant Department,” it ap- 
pears that at the beginning of the year there were 110 elephants, which 
were added to in the course of the year by twenty. There are miscel- 
laneous receipts from hiring out elephants for pagodas and marriage 
processions. Under the political head is included a somewhat detailed 
diary of the Maharajah’s tour to Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and Delhi 
in January and February 1875. Under the head of “ Receipts” it 
appears that, in respect of arrack and opium, the increased receipts 
were due to higher rentals fetched at the sale of farms ; and the increase 
in the salt revenue was due partly to the raising of the monopoly 
price, and partly from increased sales. 

We may well envy the completeness of Colonial Government statis- 

tical tables such as those of New Zealand for the year 1875.18 The 
index itself presents a most comprehensive survey of national activity 
in all its departments. The educational and agricultural statistics are 
those which are most lacking in English Government statistics ; in those 
of New Zealand, they are full and exact, 
. Mr. James Lord’s pamphlets? 22! on various aspects of the con- 
troversy between the Churches of England and Rome, though some- 
what desultory in their method and indefinite in their general purport, 
certainly contaim a quantity of matter of undoubted value. The in- 
terest of the discussion which arose some years ago on the claims of 
the Pope to confer “ecclesiastical titles” in this country has long 
slumbered, and has only been temporarily reawakened by the occasional 
pampblets of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. James Lord has none the less thought 
it worth while to conduet a laborious historical investigation into the 
pre-Reformation relations of the Pope and the Kings of England, and, 
more especially in his “ Ramble with the Cardinal,” to controvert, 
almost paragraph by paragraph, an article of Cardinal Manning’s which 
appeared in the “ Contemporary Review ” in 1875, in which the Cardinal 
enters upon a most elaborate and erudite inquiry for the purpose of 
distinguishing between the Pope’s assent to the contents of Magna 
Charta, and his disapproval of the mode of getting it. 

We have to notice some fresh contributions to the excellent German 
pamphlet series, edited by Fr. von Holzendorff and W. Oucken, 
entitled, “‘ Controversial Questions of the Day.” One of these recent 
additions treats of the new law of the 6th of February 1875, concern- 
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17 “Report on the Administration of Travaneore for the Year a.p. 1874-75.” 


Travancore Government Press, 1876. 
18 «* Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1875.” Wellington. 


1876, 

19 “* The Vatican and St. James’; or, England Independent of Rome.” By 
James Lord. London: W. Macintosh. 1875. 

20 “The Roman Pontiffs, Popes, or Bishops of Rome, and their Times.” By 
James Lord. London: Bush. 1876. 

21 “ A Ramble with the Cardinal.” By James Lord, London: Bush, 1876. 
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ing the establishment of civil marriage. Dr. M. Baumgarten’s 
arguments in defence of the law, especially as against narrow Protes- 
tant objections, are able, and indeed brilliant. He shows the hypo- 
crisy which all necessary conformity to ecclesiastical usages unavoidably 
occasions, and how uncongenial such forced conformity is to Luther’s 
conception of Christianity, and to a spiritual conception of a Church. 

Herr Etienne Laspeyres’ * pamphlet in the same series on the age 
of German Professors is entitled, “A Contribution to the Statistics and 
Politics of Universities.” The average age of professors of Berlin 
University is 58; of Gottingen, 60; of Heidelberg, 53 ;—while the age 
at Dorpat is only 46; at Strasburg, 42; and at Czernswitz, 40. At 
Vienna the age is 51. The number of students at Berlin is 2421; 
at Vienna, 3655 ; at Innsbruck, 1481; and at Leipzig, 1513. 

The collection of popular scientific pamphlets edited by Herren 
Virchow and Holzendorf affords scope for the discussion of a number 
of topics which are often either buried away in cumbrous volumes or 
escape precise treatment altogether. In a pamphlet on the “ Ground 
and its Purpose,” ** a quantity of material is collected which, under any 
other less original title, could hardly have been introduced. Thus the 
ground under our feet is not only an object of geological and chemical 
research, but has its economical and social aspects. It supplies food ; 
it is susceptible of various degrees of cultivation; its constitution 
throws light on the earlier phases of the world’s history, and perhaps 
on the future vicissitudes of the world’s course. It is the grave of all 
organic life ; and, in more senses than one, it is the weightiest portion 
of the earth. The pamphlet is, on the whole, a very suggestive one. 

Another pamphlet of the same series, by Dr. R. Buchholz, treats of 
the “Country and People of West Africa.” *5 It gives a brief, clear, 
and lively picture of natural objects and phenomena, and of the 
manners and customs of the natives. It is satisfactory to know there 
is a reading public in Germany which can appreciate such solid and 
yet unpretentious literature. 

We have received an extremely full and interesting Report of the 
Italian Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, for the first 
half of the year 1876, and also the Report of a Commission” ap- 
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pointed to obtain agricultural statistics and to report on the condi- 

*2 “Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen.” Heft 75. “ Der Kampf um das Reichs- vA 
civilstandsgesetz in der deutschen protestantischen Kirche.” Von Dr. M. Baum- i 
garten. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1876. a 

3 Heft 74. “Das Alter der deutschen Professoren.” Von Dr. Etienne Las- ch 
peyres. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1876. ee) 





*4 “Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortriige.” Heft 253. 
“‘ Der Boden und seine Bestimmung.” Von Heinrich Moh]. Berlin: Carl Habel. 
1876. 

3 Heft 257. ‘Land und Leute in West-Afrika.” Von Dr. R. Buchholz. 
Berlin ; Carl Habel. 1876. , 

26 “ Annali del Ministro di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio Anno 1876, 
Primo Semestre.” !Roma, 1876. 

#7 “ Relazione della Commissione sul projetto di legge presentato del Ministro 
dj Agricoltura.” Roma. 1875, 
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tion of the agricultural classes in Italy. The former Report includes 
another Report already presented by the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the Local Government Board on the subject of poor- 
laws and general provisions for poor-relief in the different countries of 
Europe. The mathematical figures under which the statistics of births, 
deaths, immigrations, and the like are presented, give the latter part 
of the work more the appearance of a geometrical treatise than a Blue 
Book. The other Report affords a minute picture of the modes of sub- 
sistence and manner of life of the inhabitants of districts of Italy which 
are not accessible to the ordinary traveller. 





SCIENCE. 


R. ENNEPER has published an extremely valuable work on the 
theory and history of “ Elliptic Functions,” ! a subject too little 
known and too little studied by the generality of the mathema- 
ticians of the present day. In our own language we know of no 
such systematic treatise on the subject, and even on the Continent the 
attention of mathematicians has been to a much greater extent devoted 
to higher algebra and geometry, if at least we may judge by the 
character of the mathematical works recently published. Dr. Enneper’s 
book contains the substance of bis lectures on the theory and application 
of elliptic functions, and its publication we have no doubt will do much 
to arouse interest in this subject, so important in its manifold applica- 
tions to the different branches of mathematics. The historical sketches 
are well drawn ; indeed, much of the interest with which the book will 
be studied is derived from the fact that every proposition or result of 
importance is connected with the name of its original discoverer. This 
is an admirable plan, which we should like to see more generally 
adopted in mathematical treatises. It has an animating influence on the 
reader, and without doubt helps towards the advance of science. The 
historical notices may be accepted as strictly trustworthy, for the author 
tells us he has himself carefully examined all the original authorities. 
The works of Legendre, Abel, and Jacobi form the foundation of all 
later researches in this subject. Almost every theorem and every 
formula in the theory of elliptic integrals and elliptic functions is con- 
nected with the names of these three distinguished mathematicians. 
Legendre’s researches on the rectification of elliptic and hyperbolic ares 
Jed him to denote the corresponding integrals, as well as other integrals 
to which purely analytical considerations gave rise, by the name 
“elliptic functions.” They were afterwards called ““elliptic integrals.” 
The term “elliptic” is applied to the integrals and functions which occur 
without any characteristic geometrical or analytical meaning whatever, 
except of a purely conventional nature. 


+“ Elliptische Functionen : Theorie und Geschichte,” Academische Vortriige. 
Von Dr. Alfred Enneper. Halle a, 8,: Nebert, 1876, 
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Among functions of one variable, trigonometrical functions have the 
peculiarity that the value of such a function remains unchanged when 
the argument increases by a multiple of a certain real quantity, which 
is called the modulus or the period. Exponential functions lead to 
imaginary periods. An elliptic function is a double periodic function, 
that is, it is such that two determinate quantities may be added to its 
argument without causing any change in its value. The property of 
double periodicity of elliptic functions forms the basis of the researches 
by which Abel of Christiania and Jacobi of Kénigsberg advanced in 
so marvellous a manner the mathematical sciences. Abel’s papers 
were published in Crelle’s Journal in 1826, but he was not long per- 
mitted to pursue his great and manifold discoveries. In his twenty- 
seventh year, only two years after the publication of his first paper on 
elliptic functions, death put an end to his brilliant career. 

In 1829 Jacobi, the contemporary of Abel, published his celebrated 
work “Fundamenta Nova Theorie Functionum Ellipticarum.” This 
work, which placed its author—not yet twenty-five years old—amongst 
the foremost mathematicians of his time, contains in small space the 
most important results of the theory of elliptic functions. From certain 
passages in the ‘ Disquisitiones Arithmetice ” there is reason to believe 
that Gauss had busied himself with investigations of a similar nature, 
which had led him, before the end of the last century, to results 
identical with those obtained by Abel and Jacobi. If this be so, it is 
to be lamented that so great a mathematician did not communicate his 
discoveries to his contemporaries and invite their co-operation. 

For the general character and execution of the theoretical part of the 
work, great praise is due to Dr. Enneper. The notation employed 
is exclusively that of Legendre and Jacobi. In the notes at the end 
of the volume will be found some interesting geometrical applications 
of elliptic integrals by Maclaurin, Fagnani, Talbot, and others. 

The first part of M. Schlegel’s “System der Raumlehre ” * was pub- 
lished in 1872, and was noticed in the “‘ Westminster Review” at the 
time. The second part is now before us, containing the application of 
Grassmann’s method of lineal extension to the elements of modern 
geometry and algebra. It is a remarkable method. The book intro- 
duces us to what is, in fact, a new kind of mathematics, an entirely 
new mode of treatment, both of algebraical and geometrical problems. 
Old symbols are used with new meanings. An equation, for instance, 
may denote a point or a line, or a particular piece of a line, according 
to the relations which hold amongst the constants employed in it. It 
is a peculiarity of Grassmann’s method that the formule with geome- 
trical signification contain no co-ordinates, but only points, straight lines, 
and curves, whose relations are directly expressed by the formule. 
Numerous applications to geometry and stereometry, to statics and 
mechanics, even to magnetism and crystallography, show in a striking 





* “System der Raumlehre nach der Principien der Grassmann’schen Ausdeh- 
nungslehre.” Von Victor Schlegel. Zweiter Theil. “Die Elemente der 
modernen Geometrie und Algebra,” Leipaig: Teubner. 1875. 
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manner that the new analysis is the only one adapted to the nature of 
these sciences. 

It may be well to give an idea of the contents of the present volume. 
The introduction treats of the line at infinity, systems of points in in- 
volution, and the multiplication of space-magnitudes ; after which follow 
the chief properties of the conic sections considered as functions of a 
variable point. The second chapter describes the projective properties 
of points and lines, and their combinations, a good deal of which is 
original. Then comes the theory of determinants and sub-determi- 
nauts, and the application of determinants to the theory of equations. 
The rest of the book is occupied with general considerations respecting 
space-functions, invariants, and covariauts, &c., and the particular forms 
and properties of these in special cases. 

Grassmann’s method deserves to obtain, and we have no doubt will 
ultimately obtain, wide recognition. It cannot fail to excite interest 
in the mind of any one who takes the trouble to learn its methods, and 
appears to be susceptible of considerable’and varied development. 

We have received the first part of the first volume of Clebsch’s 
“Vorlesungen iiber Geometrie,”* edited by Dr. Lindemann. This 
work, when completed, will contain, with some modifications and 
additions, the lectures delivered in the University of Géttingen by 
A. Clebsch during the latter years of his active and sucgessful pro- 
fessoriate, together with lectures delivered otherwise by him on the 
present condition of geometric-algebraical research, The name of 
Clebsch is well known in connection with the higher developments of 
analytical geometry, and the work before us is an admirable, though 
far too condensed, exposition of his researches, and those of his 
fellow-workers in the same field. Among those fellow-workers we may 
mention the names of Chasles, Cremona, Hesse, Cayley, Sylvester, 
and Salmon. Although no single treatise in our own language 
with which we are acquainted is so comprehensive in its scope 
as the first part of the “ Vorlesungen,” the English student has 
in the widely-known works of Dr. Salmon, “ Conic Sections,” 
“ Higher Plane Curves,” “ Lessons in Higher Algebra,” the 
greater part of the subject-matter here treated of. In the chapter 
on curves of the second order and second class, 7.¢., the conic 
sections generally, we find (as also elsewhere in the book) the fer- 
tility of the dualistic method and the theory of polars prominently 
brought out. The notation employed is that suggested by Aronhold 
and Clebsch himself, and differs from that used by the English 
geometers, In the chapter on the theory of algebraical forms the 
problem to be investigated is thus stated: Let there be introduced 
into a given algebraical form (or quantic, as it would be called by 
English writers), in the place of the n variables which it contains, 
n new variables which are connected with the original by n homogeneous 





%“Vorlesungen iiber Geometrie,” Von Alfred Clebsch, Bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Dr. Ferdinand Lindemann. Erster Band. Erster Theil. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1875. 
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equations ; the given form is thus changed into a new one having 
certain properties common with it, and the study of such properties, 
unalterable by linear transformation, is the business of the Form- 
theory. The author then proceeds to the investigation of invariants 
and covariants, the Hessian and Jacobian of a quantic, and gives the 
methods of Sylvester and of Cayley and Bézout for forming elimi- 
nants. The fourth chapter discusses Pliicker’s formule, and investi- 
gates the singularities of the curves known as Steiner’s curve, Cayley’s 
curve, and others. 

To the advanced student these lectures will prove of unquestionable 
value, although, as we think, their value would have been enhanced 
had condensation not been carried so far by the editor. Ifthe matters 
here discussed had been extended over a large number of pages, or if 
in the given bulk less had been attempted, and a fuller treatment 
allowed, the result would have been a decided improvement. The 
second part, we are told, will treat of curves of the third order and 
third class, Abel’s integrals, &c. 

Dr. Von Nagel’s “ Geometrische Analysis,” * which has reached a 
second edition, is calculated to occupy a definite and important place 
in a systematic course of school mathematics. It is intended for 
students who, having mastered the elementary propositions of geometry, 
are prepared for something of a more tonstructive character; and 
although of small range—extending only to the straight line and 
circle, and involving no conceptions except of a purely geometrical 
nature—will be found of considerable use as a text-book. The 
author’s object has been to show that the discovery of the solution of 
a problem is not, as many think, a matter of mere accident or of 
special cleverness, but that it depends upon the application of definite 
and universal rules. It will be admitted that the book well satisfies 
the purpose for which the author intended it. 

The second edition of “ Die Theorie der Kegelschnitte,”5 by Dr. 
Geiser, differs from the first edition, which was published in 1867, 
chiefly in the arrangement of the subject-matter, many special proposi- 
tions due to Steiner, which were in the first edition scattered through 
the volume, being in this collected into one chapter. There are also 
many additions, especially in the later chapters. One cannot but be 
struck, in looking through the book, by the absence in the diagrams 
of the figures of the conic sections. Tangents are drawn, and their 
points of contact, when these are required by the nature of the pro- 
blem, marked, but the curves themselves are rarely drawn. In the 
fifth chapter, on the geometrical properties of the parabola, not a 
single parabolic curve is to be found until we come to the last pages, 
on the quadrature of the parabola. This peculiarity, which might be 





* “*Geometrische Analysis: Eine systematische Anleitung zur Auflésung von 
Aufgaben aus der ebenen Geometrie auf reiugeometrischem Wege.” Von Dr. 
Von Nagel. Ulm: Wohler. 1876. 

5 “Die Theorie der Kegelschnitte in elementarer Darstellung.” [Jacob 
Steiner’s ‘“ Vorlesungen iiber synthetische Geometric.” Erster Theil.] Von 
Dr. C. F, Geiser. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner. 1875. 
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@ positive gain to advanced students, is likely to confuse and perplex 
beginners, for whose benefit especially these lectures have been pub- 
lished. ; 

Dr. Neumann has written a satisfactory little book on the “ Mechani- 
cal Theory of Heat.”® It is intended for beginners, is quite elementary 
in its character, and has many of the requisites of a good text-book, 
being short, compact, and well arranged. We can highly reeommend 
it as an introduction to the more extended treatises of Clausius, 
Zeuner, Verdet, &c., and to the special papers of Thomson, Boltzmann, 
and others. In an elementary text-book the multiplication of symbols 
which are not absolutely required for the elucidation of the matter in 
hand is to be deprecated. Dr. Neumann employs a new symbol, d, to 
denote an infinitesimally small quantity, the usual d being reserved for 
those particular infinitesimals which denote increase. It does not 
appear that any advantage is thus gained. The old symbol, d, is suffi- 
ciently definite in its meaning to satisfy all the demands of the 
analysis, and Dr. Neumann has confused rather than simplified his 
exposition by the use of both symbols. The plan of the book is 
simple. In the earlier chapters the general principles of energy, work, 
heat, &c., are given, and the second law of thermo-dynamics (called 
here the principle of Clausius) explained. The chapters which treat 
of the development of the theory for gases and the principles of 
Carnot’s cyclical processes are followed by a discussion of the applica- 
tions of the theory te special cases, ¢.g., to fusion, vaporisation, and 
systems of substances. A short appendix gives Krénig’s theory of the 
molecular constitution of gases as modified by Clausius. 

A work by Professor von Waltenhofen om ‘ Mechanical Physics”? is 
excellent in many ways. The author is Professor of Physics at the 
Technical High School at Prague, and his book is intended for the use 
of advanced students in this and similar schools. When we say that this 
volume gives, within the limits of 350 pages, an outline of the mechanics 
of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, the mechanical theory of heat, and 
the theory of the potential as applied to gravitation, magnetism, and 
electricity, some idea will be formed of the comprehensive scope of the 
work, as well as of the elevated character of the instruction given at 
the German technical schools. The author has added a “ Mathematical 
Introduction,” which we cannot but think to be either inadequate or 
unnecessary. To understand many of the most important parts of the 
book, the student must be thoroughly familiar with the principles of 
the differential and integral calculus, and the solution of differential 
equations. If he has not acquired this familiarity before entering upon 
the study of mechanical physics, the mathematical introduction will 
hardly enable him to do so. 

The name of Riemann is known to mathematicians and physicists in 





6 “*Vorlesungen iiber die mechanische Theorie der Wiirme.” Von Dr. C. 
Neumann. Leipzig: Teubner. 1875. 

7 “Grundriss der allgemeinen mechanischen Physik.” Von Dr, A. Von 
Waltenhofen, Leipzig: Teubner. 1875. 
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this country as that of a mathematician of the first rank. In the work 
before us® are embodied the lectures on mathematical physics which 
Riemann delivered in Gottingen in the year 1861. He left behind him 
nothing more than scanty notes of his lectures, aud the best thanks of 
mathematicians are due to M. Hattendorff for the care and labour he 
has expended in the production of this work, which is of the highest 
value, both on account of Riemann’s admirable mode of treatment, and 
also from the large amount of original matter contained in it. 

The complete works® of the great Kénigsberg astronomer Friedrich 
Wilhelm Bessel are now, thirty years after his death, for the first 
time being collected, and will be published in three volumes. We have 
received the first volume, containing a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Bessel, but shall reserve our notice of the publication until the other 
volumes appear. 

Professor Blaserna’s contribution to the “ International Scientific 
Series” 1° will be found interesting by many who, knowing a little of 
acoustics or of instrumental music, would gladly know something 
of the bearing of one upon the other. The chief object of the 
author has been to dwell upon this connection, and to show that 
music has been developed according to certain rules which depend 
upon unknown laws of nature since discovered. He has written an 
agreeable but at the same time rather supérficial book. For thorough- 
ness and accuracy it is not to be compared with the elementary book 
on the same subject by Mr. Sedley Taylor which was recently pub- 
lished. 

The simple phenomena of acoustics, those, for example, which illus- 
trate the dependence of the sound produced by a body on the vibrations 
of its particles, the vibrations of strings and plates, &c., are briefly, but, 
vn the whole, skilfully sketched, and some recent experiments are well 
described. Sometimes, however, brevity leads to vagueness, as in the 
following account of the production of a note by an organ-pipe :—“ The 
air enters by a pipe (reference is here made to a woodcut), passes into 
a box, and breaks through a narrow fissure against the upper lip. It 
partly enters the pipe and induces vibrations, and produces a very clear 
and agreeable sound.” When these purely acoustical matters have 
been disposed of, the author shows how our common harmonic inter- 
vals have been introduced into modern music, and a comparison is 
instituted between the Pythagorean scale, our modern true scales— 
major and minor—and the tempered scales. The Greeks employed 
octaves and admitted the harmonies of the fourth and fifth, but did 
not use harmony properly so called. The important ratio §, corre- 
sponding to the interval of a major third, was unknown to them, and 





8 «* Schwere, Electricitiit und Magnetismus.” Nach den Vorlesungen von Bern- 
hard Riemann, bearbeitet von Karl Hattendorff. Hannover: Rumpler. 1876. 
® “* Abhandlungen von Friedrich Wilhelm Bessel.” Herausgegeben von Dr. 
ae Engelmann. In drei Binden. Erster Band. Leipzig: W. Engelmann. 
5. 
10 “The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music.” By Professor Blaserna, 
of the Royal University of Rome. London: Henry S. King & Co, 1876. 
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was not introducd into modern music until the fifteenth century. The 
Greeks had in its stead the not widely different ratio $1, which, the 
author says, is distinctly dissonant. No doubt it is, but he gives no 
reason for its dissonance, except that it is a high ratio, which is not a 
sufficient reasou. The varieties of the Greek scales employed in Italy 
have been transformed by degrees into our modern scales, 1.¢., the 
major scale and the minor scale. The first was more easily arrived at, 
but the second, with its two variations for the ascending and descend- 
ing movement, was not completely developed until the seventeenth 
century, when admirable schools of music were established in the chief 
cities of Italy. After pointing out the compromise involved in the 
tempered scale, the author says— 


“Tt is now in such general use that, for the most part, our modern 
executants no longer know that it is an incorrect scale, devised in order 
to avoid the practical difficulties of musical execution. Music founded on 
the tempered scale must be considered as imperfect music, and far be- 
Jow our musical sensibility and aspirations. That it is endured, and even 
thought beautiful, only shows that our ears have been systematically 
falsified from infancy.” 


The importance of resultant notes, or combination notes, as they 
are otherwise called, in determining or modifying the dissonance 
of a chord, is insisted on. It is shown that, while all the resultant 
notes in the perfect major chord tend to reinforce the existing 
harmony, certain of them in the minor chord tend to disturb it. If 
these resultant notes were stronger, they would suffice to render the 
chord dissonant ; as it is, they impart to it a disturbed and undecided 
character. Such effects are largely increased if the chord be inverted, 
that is, if one of the notes of the chord be played an octave higher. 
Professor Blaserna says :-—“ It is wonderful to see how Palestrina, 
who made great use of the musical process of inversion, guided only by 
the delicacy of his ear, and without any knowledge of theory, has been 
able to feel and appreciate such slight differences.” 

During the last summer, special science lectures, intended for 
science teachers and others, have been delivered in the South Ken- 
sington Museum by various distinguished scientific men. These 
lectures were intended to illustrate the instruments and models. 
contained in the different departments of the Loan Collection of 
scientific apparatus, Three of them are before us, ‘Sound and 
Music,” by Dr. W. H. Stone; “ Photography,” by Captain Abney ; 
and “ Kinematics of Machinery,” by Professor Kennedy." 

Professor Kennedy gives a few of the salient points in Reuleaux’s 
theory of machines ; and, although such lectures as these should be 
heard, and not read, in order to be fully appreciated—for woodcuts, 
however good, must be inferior to the actual models as means of 





i “Seience Lectures at South Kensington,” London: Macmillan & Co. 
1876, ‘*Sound and Music,” by Dr. W. H. Stone. ‘‘ Photography,” by Captain 
Abney, R.E., F.R.S. ‘* The Kinematics of Machinery,” illustrated by the Berlin 
Collection of Kinematic Models, by Professor Kennedy, C.E, 
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illustration—still Professor Kennedy has succeeded in giving a very 
intelligible account of Reuleaux’s theory. 

Dr. Stone has attempted too much. He would have acted more 
wisely had he confined himself to fewer topics and expounded them at 
greater length. At times he is obscure. In speaking of musical in- 
struments, he points out the strong objections which may be urged 
against the system of equal temperament, and, at the same time, the 
grave difficulties that are encountered in any attempt to improve it. 
The chief attempts which have been made are seen in the enharmonic 
organ of General Perronet Thompson, with seventy-two keys in each 
octave ; in Mr. Bosanquet’s harmonium, with eighty-four keys in the 
octave ; and in a simpler form of harmonium devised by Mr. Colin 
Brown. 

Captain Abney gives an interesting account of the discovery of 
photography, and the advances in the photographic art made during the 
last forty years. He describes, among other processes, Dr. Vogel’s ex- 
periments with films containing silver bromide, combined with various 
dyes, which become sensitive to the action of those rays which the 
dyes absorb. 

It is difficult to write a satisfactory text-book on physics for school- 
boys. Of many attempts which have been made, especially on the 
Continent, but few have entirely succeeded. The writer not only 
should be a thorough master of his subject, but should have learnt by 
experience to sympathise with the wants and peculiarities of boys; for 
it is not the accumulation of facts, but their intelligent correlation, 
which can excite in the young a lively interest for science. If we may 
judge from the second part of Dr. Fliedner’s ‘ Lehrbuch ” 12—and 
unfortunately we have not the first part before us—we must pronounce 
it to be an exceptional success. The subjects of the present part are 
Light, Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity, which are treated in lan- 
guage as simple as the nature of the subjects allows. The phenomena 
of heat are explained according to the mechanical theory. The illustra- 
tions are good as far as they go, but they are not nearly numerous 
enough, Frictional electricity has too short a space allotted to it, 
while in the chapter on galvanism descriptions are given (e.g., of Du 
Bois Reymond’s physiological coil) which might with advantage have 
been omitted. On the whole, however, Dr. Fliedner has performed his 
task with great skill. He has had a long experience of school-work 
to guide him, and the value of his book is due nearly as much to what 
he has left out of it as to what he has put in it. 

We have received a number of pamphlets on various matters con- 
nected with photography and dissolving-view apparatus,'> most of 
which are new editions of old publications, and call for no special 





12 <¢Tehrbuch der Physik.” Von Dr. C. Fliedner. Zweiter Theil. Braun- 


schweig. 1876. 

18 “Der Kohle-Druck.” Von Dr. Paul Liesegang. 4te Auflage. ‘ Ferro- 
typie.” 7te Auflage. “Ueber das Erlangen brillanter Negative.” ‘‘ Die 
Projections-Kunst.” 5te Auflage. “Das Sciopticon.” Diisseldorf: Verlag des 
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remark. The most imposing of them is “ Der Kohle-Druck,” which 
describes the complete process of carbon-printing. M. Bahr’s™ aim 
is to give to those who, though ignorant of science, may desire to 
understand without foreign help the management of magic-lantern and 
similar apparatus, the manufacture of oxygen and hydrogen, d&c., 
sufficient information to enable them to do so. 

Dr. Giinther has published a pamphlet—the substance of a lecture 
delivered at Niiremberg and at Munich—on the “Influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies on the Meteorological Phenomena of our Globe.” % 
We may mention a few of the many interesting points herein dis- 
cussed. Do the sun and moon exercise any tidal action on the liquid 
nucleus of the earth? The author holds that such action must be 
taking place. He regards the earth’s crust as comparatively thin, and 
appears to be unacquainted with the reasons advanced by Hopkins, 
Thomson, and others, for assigning to the solid crust a much greater 
thickness than two or three hundred miles. An explanation is given 
of the connection between the cold weather of February and May, and 
the November meteor-showers ; and the question of the influence of the 
moon’s rays is gone into, whether they possess any molecular action, 
as is believed by Secchi and Lommel. The connection between sun 
spots, magnetic disturbances, appearance of aurora, rainfall, thunder- 
storms, &c., is pointed out at some length. Whatever value the 
pamphlet may have is increased by the fact that all the authorities 
mentioned are quoted chapter and verse, so that the reader can refer 
at once to the original memoirs for fuller information. 

“Die Léthrobranalyse,”16 by M. Landauer, is founded on the 
American work of Elderhorst—“ Manual of Qualitative Blowpipe 
Analysis”—the fifth edition of which was edited by Professors Nason 
and Chandler. It is compiled from a chemical rather than from a 
mineralogical point of view, and is to be welcomed as an additional 
attempt to draw attention to the value of the blowpipe in purely 
chemical qualitative analysis. The tables at the end of the book, on 
the behaviour of metallic oxides in the blowpipe flame, are extracted 
from Plattner’s ‘ Probiikunst mit dem Léthrohr.” 

The fact that Dr. Will’s “‘ Chemical Tables” 7 have reached a tenth 
edition proves their popularity and usefulness. They are so arranged 
that the whole scheme of simple qualitative analysis can be grasped at 
a glance, and the signification of an observed experimental result at 
once understood, 

Written professedly only to explain the information about the 
weather which is given in newspapers, Mr. Scott, in his ‘“ Weather 





14 “ Der Nebel-Bilder Apparat.” Von W. Bahr. Leipzig: Koch. 1875. 

15 “Der Einfluss der Himmelskérper auf Witterungsverhiltnisse.” Von Dr. 
S. Giinther, Niirnberg: Ballhorn. 1876. 

16 “Die Léthrohranalyse,” Von J, Landauer, Braunschweig: Hirig & Co. 


1876. 
17 ‘*Tafeln zur qualitativen chemischen Analyse,”” Von Dr. Heinrich Will, 
Zebnte Auflage. Leipzig und Heidelberg: Winter. 1876, 
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Charts and Storm Warnings,” !® has given incidentally an excellent 
explanation of the laws of change of wind and weather. By tele- 
graphing from a number of European stations to our Meteorological 
Office, it has been determined that the motions of the atmosphere or 
winds are chiefly governed by the way in which the pressure of the 
air varies, This pressure of the air, as indicated by the height of the 
barometer, may be laid down upon a map; and lines which indicate the 
same pressure wherever drawn are called “‘isobars.” Hence, these isobars 
may, by being drawn for other pressures, indicate the direction in 
which pressure of the air decreases. This fall in the height of the 
barometer is called a gradient, which is expressed in hundredths of an 
inch of mercury in a degree of sixty nautical miles. The wind then 
usually blows from places where the barometer is high to places where 
it is low, with a force which depends upon the amount of the gradient 
between the places. And along the path of the wind, the height of 
the barometer is greater on the right hand than on the left, so that 
there is also a tendency for winds to follow the isobars. From this 
it follows, that if there be a central point in which the pressure of the 
air is least, round which the isobars are drawn, then the wind must be 
of the nature of a cyclone, blowing spirally in towards the centre. 
When a cyclone is formed, there is always a rapid rise in temperature, 
and the storm advances in the direction of the rise. The term “ anti- 
cyclone” is used to express a region in the centre of which the tempera- 
ture falls, so that the air becomes heavy, and hence descends down- 
ward and outward, giving rise to a higher barometer. Coming from a 
cold region, the air is dry; while in a cyclone, the air, which comes 
from a warm region, is moist and hence rainy. The cause of these 
winds seems, however, to be very much of the same nature as that of 
the monsoons, and to be due to our insular position and the fact that 
in winter the land cools more rapidly than the sea, while in summer 
it becomes more rapidly heated. And this seems to determine the 
formation of satellite systems of cyclones. Storms move in different 
directions. In the West Indies from E.S.E. to W.N.W., and in the 
Mauritius from E.N.E. to W.S.W. In our islands, the direction is 
usually from the west. Anti-cyclones move slowly. From the very 
principle of cyclones it follows that “the appearance of easterly 
winds on the northerly side of westerly winds is a nearly sure sign of 
the approach of southerly winds,” because the cyclone moves 
onward, 

For the practical application of these principles, reference must be 
made to the book itself. Storm warnings arrived at from them have 
now been issued for several years, with the result that about eighty per 
cent, of the warnings issued have been justified either by gales or 
strong winds, while the warnings which were not justified were from 
sixteen to seventeen per cent. The reason for this partial failure 





18 “ Weather Charts and Storm Warnings.” By Robert H. Scott, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director of the Meteorological Office, With Numerous Illustrations. London: 
Henry 8, King & Co, 1876,; 
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appears to be a deficiency of information as to the weather’ in other 
localities. 

A handbook of ethnology at once full of well-digested facts 
and pleasant to read has long been wanted; and Oscar Peschel’s 
book!® gives just that kind of knowledge which will secure for it a 
welcome among many classes of readers. In his preface the author 
tells us that “he can no longer bring forward his own thoughts, 
but has only to repeat the dicta of recognised authorities ; and never 
loses the oppressive sensation of gathering roses in the garden of 
another.” Written in this spirit, the work has a condensation of 
information ; and it has an orderly grouping which might well fit it to 
be used in the higher work of education. The subject is treated first 
in a synthetic manner by discussing the physical and other characteristics 
of mankind—the proportions and forms of skulls, brains, limbs, 
pelvis, hair, and skin in the several races ; and the value of language 
and of various phases of intellectual development as race characters is 
considered in a suggestive, chatty way at considerable length ; while 
in the introduction the best evidence or information is given upon 
such questions as the nature of man’s relation to apes, the plurality or 
unity of our race, its place of origin, and its antiquity, the statements 
being made with a good deal of tact, so as to offend few or no pre- 
judices. Occasionally there seems to be a slight want of appreciation 
by the author of the principles which he explains, owing to laborious 
anxiety to rest everything upon authority. Thus the migration of 
races is attributed perhaps too much to instincts and habits, and too 
little to the larger changes in the relative outlines of land and water 
which are known to have been manifested during the human period. 
The second part of the book is devoted to the races of men, and describes 
their geographical distribution and national characteristics and customs. 
Seven races are recognised, which are arranged as Australians, Papuans, 
Mongoloid nations, the Dravida of Western India, the Hottentots 
and Bushmen, the Negroes, and the Mediterranean nations, the last 
term being a new name for the Caucasian race of older writers. 
The causes of their several kinds of civilisation are briefly indicated, 
while each is illustrated by a selection of facts drawn from the 
works of all available writers. 

The natural history of fishes is commenced by Dr. Hubrecht in 
the present number of “ Bronn’s Classes and Orders of the Animal 
Kingdom.” 2° The contributions to our knowledge made by all the 
earlier writers are briefly mentioned, while the classifications of some 
modern writers, Miiller, Bonaparte, Bleeker, Gill, Giinther, Fitzinger, 
are contrasted in parallel columns, Then comes the literature of the 
subject. The author adopts Dr. Giinther’s sub-class Paleichthyes, 





19 “The Races of Man and their Geographical Distribution.” From the 
German of Oscar Peschel. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 

2 Dr. H. G. Bronn’s “Klassen und Ordnungen des - Thier - Reichs, 
wissenschaftlich dargestellt in Wort und Bild.” Fortgesetzt von Dr. A. A. W. 
Hubrecht. Sechster Band. Ite Abtheilung, Fische. lte Lieferung. Leipzig 
und Heidelberg: C. F. Winter’sche Verlagshandlung. 1876. 
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which includes the Elasmobranchs and Ganoids ; and gives a careful 
account of the anatomy of cartilaginous fishes, which is illustrated 
with plates, showing the structure of the skin and its appendages. 

The success of large marine aquaria throughout Britain has almost 
necessitated the existence of a well-illustrated handbook which should 
be a general guide to the subject. Mr. Taylor accordingly offers an 
elegant and well-written account of the various sorts of aquaria,*! and 
light descriptive notices of their many kinds of inhabitants, abounding 
in good illustrations. These notices are essentially popular, but con- 
trive to give a good deal of interesting information about the ways of 
life of the animals and plants. There are chapters on the aquarium as a 
garden of aquatic plants, and as a nursery wherein may be gtown 
objects for the microscope, of some of which suitable figures are given ; 
and all necessary information is supplied concerning the management 
of aquaria in rooms. It is perhaps a defect that the book is not in 
advance of recognised wants, and does not endeavour, except in one of 
two instances, to advance the cause of education by indicating the work 
which may everywhere be done in tracing the development and life- 
history of animals which hatch and thrive in aquaria. Nor is any 
effort made to show the kind of observations which any one might make 
on these organisms with the certainty of adding to the common stock 
of knowledge. We should hardly have remarked on these points had 
not the author announced the educational work to be done by aquaria 
as the raison d’étre of his book. 

The Royal Society of New South Wales is the means of publishing 
from time to time much of the original scientific work which is done 
in that colony.22 The present volume contains the first systematic 
account of the mineralogy of New South Wales by Professor Liver- 
sidge. He enumerates more than sixty metallic minerals and more 
than fifty non-metallic minerals, of most of whieh analyses have been 
made by the author. Another paper treats chiefly of the tin deposits 
of Tasmania. It is written by Mr. 8. H. Wintle of Hobart Town. 
The mines of tin are at Mount Bischoff, George’s Bay, and Mount 
Ramsay, which latter also contains great deposits of bismuth, The other 
memoirs relate to the water-supply of Sydney. 

A large amount of new matter, often in the language of the original 
author, is introduced by Dr. Page into the new edition of his advanced 
geological text-book,” and in this way, as well as by giving figures of 
newly-found and important fossils, the author has done what he could to 
bring the subject up to the requirements of his readers. But the work 
still remains unsatisfactory as a text-book, being throughout too 





*1 ¢* The Aquarium ; its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management.” By J. E. 
Taylor, Ph. D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. London: Hardwicke & Bogue. 1876. 

22 Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales 
for the Year 1875.” Vol. IX. Edited by A. Liversidge. Sydney : Thomas 
Richards, 1876. 

*3 «< Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Industrial.” By David 
Page, LL.D., F.G.S. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London and Edin- 
burgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 
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vague, ambitious, and wanting in appreciation of the importance of 
exactness, to meet the requirements of those who conduct higher public 
examinations. The weak features of the book are an almost total want 
of figures of natural geological sections, the omission of specific mention 
of the fossils which characterise the several geological formations, the 
useless enumeration of names of genera as distinctive marks of stratified 
formations, without figures or an idea of generic characters, or of range 
of the genera in time. The treatment of the igneous rocks is anti- 
quated, and though the author briefly describes several in the old 
classification of granitic, trappean, volcanic, he neither mentions the 
nature of the physical relation of one kind of rock to another, or 
enumerates mountains or sections where each of the igneous rocks 
may be observed. 

The wants of ladies’ schools, and other schools in which pupils can 
give but little time to geology, and are often very young, have called 
into existence such books as Jukes’ “School Manual of Geology.” ** 
The present edition has been carefully revised, and is well suited to 
those who must gain their knowledge of the subject in from three to 
six months, or for readers who require some brief compendium for 
reference which gives the chief facts of the science as now taught. 
But its language is sometimes too technical for the readers to which it 
must be chiefly addressed. This might be avoided by, for example, a 
few figures of crystal form, and of the chief minerals, and by more 
abundant and exact reference to localities in which all the rocks men- 
tioned or described can be studied, and in which the fossils enumerated 
can be found. Geology is so practical a subject that no one can be 
content with even a good book like this unless it sends the student to 
nature. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Darwin published as separate works, “‘ Obser- 
vations on South America,” and his “ Geological Observations on 
Volcanic Islands.” Since then geology has advanced with strides as 
great: as those which have been stimulated in biology by Mr. Darwin’s 
own labours. It therefore appears singular that these two books should 
be reprinted verbatim now,” and issued in one volume as a second 
edition, with a confession on the part of the author that corrections 
were required. Mr. Darwin remarks in his preface concerning this 
subject :— 

“As I believe they still contain matter of scientific value, it has ap- 
peared to me advisable that they should be republished. They relate to 
parts of the world which have been so rarely visited by men of science, 
that I am not aware that much could be corrected or added from obser- 
vations subsequently made. Owing to the great progress which geology 





24 “ The School Manual of Geology.” By J. Beete Jukes, M.A, F.R.S. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by Alfred J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1876. 

* “ Geological Observations on the Volcanic Islands and Parts of South 
America Visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle.” By Charles Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co, 1876. 
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has made within recent times, my views on some few points may be some- 
what antiquated, but I have thought it best to leave them as they originally 
appeared,” 


The main truths in this volume are adopted into geological science, 
and are to be found in daily use in all publie lectures ; but the book, 
as a whole, will probably be found too technical for readers who are 
familiar with the author’s more popular works. 

The chief additions made by Mr. Geikie in the new edition of his 
“ Great Ice Age” % are such as to leave his views practically un- 
changed. Mr. Geikie believes the ice age to have been a succession 
of glacial periods separated from each other by genial interglacial 
intervals. In Norfolk and Lancashire four glacial periods are sup- 
posed to have existed. The last of these is believed to have been more 
recent than the cave deposits and river gravels which contain the 
paleolithic flint implements. And accordingly, no difficulty is found 
in adopting the alleged discovery of flint implements near Brandon, in 
a deposit older than the boulder clay, as an addition to knowledge. 
No one doubts that the deposit is beneath boulder clay, but there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to whether the boulder clay may 
not be a mere reconstructed accumulation consequent upon the last 
emergence of the land from the water. .The newest information is in 
every case given by the author upon all parts of the subject, and this 
edition is materially improved by the addition of new woodcuts. 

The “Primeval World of Switzerland”? is a treatise by Professor Heer 
on Swiss geology, or rather upon the geological formations and fossils 
of that country. It is well illustrated with a small geological map of 
Switzerland, many woodcuts and plates of fossils, and plates and 
woodcuts giving ideal restorations of the life of the several periods 
and supposed outlines of land and water. But there are few geological 
sections showing the structure of the country, and no picturesque views 
of famous geological localities, for the palwontological point of view is 
altogether dominant. The book is well written and rendered into 
excellent English by Mr. W. 8. Dallas. It will no doubt meet to some 
extent the demand for a geology of Switzerland ; but though written 
for general reading, has almost too much of the character of a high-class 
text-book. : 

The oldest of the Swiss fossiliferous rocks is the carboniferous, largely 
spread along the Rhone, in the Valais, and in the district of the Arve, 
where the coal has been converted into anthracite. The rocks are full 
of coal-plants similar to those of this country, and have yielded the 
wing of a cockroach. Then succeed the salt-bearing rocks of 
Triassic age, which form mountains of pure rock-salt in Transylvania. 





%6 “The Great Ice Age, and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man.” By James 
Geikie, F.R.S., &c. Second Edition, Revised. London : Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 


7 ‘The Primeval World of Switzerland.” With 560 Illustrations. By 
Professor Heer, of the University of Zurich. Edited by James Heywood, M.A., 
F.R.S. 2 vols, 8vo, London: Longmans & Co. 1876. 
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The chief deposits in Switzerland extend from near Rheinfelden to 
Basle. The plants of the Trias number twenty-five, all land species, and 
chiefly equisetum, zamia, and ferns, The Lias occurs at Schambelen, 
with plenty of characteristic fossils, and a vast number of insects,'of 
five orders, but chiefly coleoptera. The Jurassic formation is remark- 
able for its coral reefs, but yields a fair number of land plants. The 
formation is widespread on the north of the Rhone, and also east of 
the lake of Neuchatel. The Cretaceous rocks abound in fossils of the 
ammonite type, but have yielded no land plants. The Eocene formation 
yields the famous black slates of Glaris, which are full of the remains 
of herrings and smelts, mackerel, pipe-fish, perch, cod, and salmon, 
besides turtles and some indications of birds. The Nummulitic rocks 
abound in fossils, and extend from the valley of the Rhone to the lake 
of Thun, following the sandy rocks called Flysch. Pea iron ore of 
Eocene age is spread over the whole of the Jura, but chiefly in the 
valley of Delsberg. Most of the Eocene mammals of France and 
England are found in Switzerland, and at Monte Bolca an abundant 
flora is found similar to that of Alum Bay and Bournemouth. 

The Miocene strata form in the canton of Vaud the sandstones termed 
molasse, covering nearly a fifth of the area of Switzerland. The abun- 
dant life of this period is well known to comprise a vast number of 
insects and plants. Then succceds an excellent account of the glacial 
history of Switzerland, and the book concludes with a chapter of 
generalisations on the geological development of the country. Pro- 
fessor Heer remarks :— 


“ At the period of the Upper Cretaceous formation the land again began 
to rise ; the sea disappeared from the region of the Jura, which during the 
whole Eocene period was converted into dry land ; and this upheaval was 
continued until the end of the Aquitanian stage of the Miocene period, the 
sea disappearing also from the region of the Alps, and leaving only a few 
lagoons, which then became converted into freshwater lakes, so that when 
the upheaval had attained its maximum, the sea for the first time retired 
from Switzerland. During this long period of elevation a partial upheaval 
must also have taken place in the direction of the Alps, after the deposi- 
tion of the Nummulitic limestone and the Flysch, by which the whole 
region of the Alps was finally removed from the influence of the sea.” 


To this succeeded a depression which covered the low ground with 
sea, and then at the close of the Miocene period came the last upheaval, 
which gave the country its present configuration. 

The power of invention has, we believe, been always regarded as no 
unimportant human endowment, but Mr. J. G. Wood ® appears to esteem 
the imitative faculty as more useful. Accordingly he has written a 
book to show that just as existing human inventions have been antici- 
pated by natural arrangements, structures of animals, plants, and of the 
earth, ‘so it will surely be found that in nature lie the prototypes of 
inventions not yet revealed to man. The great discoverers of the future 





% “ Nature’s Teachings : Human Inventions Anticipated by Nature,” By the 
Rey. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &. London: Daldy, Isbister,& Co, 1877. 
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will, therefore, be those who will look to nature for art, science, or 
mechanics.” This conviction the author tries to enforce by pointing 
out what he regards as instances in which nature is superior to art, or 
has suggested appliances in use. These convictions are illustrated by 
some 750 woodcuts showing supposed parallelisms between nature and 
human constructions, which are always curious, sometimes amusing, and 
occasionally so far-fetched as to be ludicrous. Thus the inverted sea- 
anemone swimming boat-like is taken as one of the prototypes of a 
boat ; comparison is made between the claws of carnivorous animals 
and a fish-rake; between a lobster or armadillo and a suit of plate 
armour ; the cocoon of the silkworm and a fire-proof safe; a lobster’s 
claw and sugar-tongs. The subject is treated under headings such as 
“ Nautical,” which treats of rafts, oars, paddles, screws, masts, sails, 
cables, and anchors. Under the heading “ War and Hunting,” Captain 
Hall’s amusing account of an Esquimaux story as to the way in which 
a bear gets on a cliff and rolls great stones down so as to erush in the 
skull of a walrus underneath, is repeated in good faith as a natural 
prototype of the defence of a pass by hurling stones on the advancing 
enemy. Other sections relate to architecture, tools, optics, the useful 
arts, and acoustics. If the quaint purpose,of the,book is forgotten, it 
will be found amusing and gossipy, grouping interesting natural 
history facts in new and sometimes suggestive ways. It is rather a 
book for young people and for general reading than a scientific treatise 
properly so called, or a rational account-of nature’s teachings. 

In 1862 Mr. Darwin showed by his book on the fertilisation of 
orchids how admirably the structures of those plants are formed to 
necessitate, favour, or permit cross fertilisation by means of insects. 
The author has since followed the subject out experimentally in other 
groups of plants, and gives his investigations and their results in the 
present memoir on ‘‘ The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom.” *® It is found that plants which are fertilised from 
another plant, or crossed, grow higher in most cases than plants which 
are fertilised each from its own male organs or flowers. The plants 
experimented upon were grown in parallel strips or on two sides of the 
same pot, and as far as possible under the same conditions, except 
that the self-fertilised plants were covered with a stretched net, with 
meshes a tenth of an inch square, which keeps out all the insects except 
Thrips. But the results do not seem attributable to the influence of 
the net, which obviously must materially affect the heat and light 
reaching the plant, because some of the crossed plants also have had a 
net stretched over them in several of the experiments, which have been 
carried on for eleven years, The book consists of an introduction, five 
chapters of experiments on convolvulacew, labiate, crucifere, legum- 
inose, solenacew, and various other natural orders ; three chapters 
showing the results of these experiments on height, weight, constitu- 
tional vigour, and sterility, in all of which the evidence is in favour of 





%<*The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom.” 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &. London: John Murray. 1876. 
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cross fertilisation. Then follow two chapters on the means by which 
fertilisation of flowers is carried on, while the twelfth, chapter gives the 
general results, The book is so full of detailed facts, valuable to original 
observers, that it more resembles memoirs issued by scientific societies 
than works published in the ordinary way ; and it is not impossible that 
it would have been more read had the author shown more consideration 
for those of his readers who do not find it necessary to follow his every 
experiment, There surely can have been no need to present the whole 
of this evidence, since, by its nature, it is capable of being greatly added 
to. The subject, however, is a small one, and has been amply worked 
out to establish the points which are thought to be important. The 
practical bearings of the investigation would appear to be of the 
greatest value, since self-fertilised cabbages, for instance, had only a 
quarter of the weight of those crossed with a fresh stock ; while in 
many cases the fertility of plants which are crossed is twice as great as 
in the self-fertilised, a single cross often being sufficient to remove the 
influence of continued self-fertilisation when that has been bad, In 
concluding, Mr. Darwin speculates on the reason for the separation of 
sexes, and for the existence of males, and seems to see some light 
thrown on the problem by the deterioration of the race under self- 
fertilisation, this deterioration appearing to result from the conditions of 
existence remaining unchanged. Since males often have different 
ways of life from females, they are supposed thereby to counteract 
evils which have usually been attributed to breeding in and in. 

One more treatise on the whole science and art of medicine, specially 
so called, has appeared to eontest the field with its many predecessors, 
Dr. Bristowe’s treatise *° has been long expected, and from the well- 
known ability and judgment of the author a favourable reception was 
assured for it. Nor can we say that anticipations so raised are without 
their fulfilment. Dr. Bristowe’s treatise is in many respects an admir- 
able one. The matter is arranged more in accordance with philosophical 
method than in preceding treatises, and we think that this has been 
done without any loss of practieal usefulness. Moreover, the work is 
one which has evidently been written by a full man—by a man indeed 
more full than ready, we should say. We have turned the volume over 
a good deal, and referred to many important chapters, and we have 
rarely or never failed to find adequate teaching and argument in all that 
relates to pathology and clinical observation. The author presents us 
not merely with sufficient facts, but he treats his facts broadly and 
simply, and treats them not as a scribe, but as an experienced and ripe 
observer who has definite views of his own. We certainly advise those 
of our readers who are concerned directly with the subject to buy the 
work ; but, at the same time, they must not suppose that it is in all 
respects attractive or valuable. Its chief defects are two—the style is 
wearisome and verbose, and the sectiqns on therapeutics are perfunctory 
and uninstructive. As regards the style, it is not that the writer is 





% “* Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Medicine.” By J. 8, Bristowe, 
M.D. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 
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discursive or rambling, nor is he turgid, but he fails to lay hold on 
the reader’s attention. We think it will be found that this is due to 
a lack of terseness and incisiveness, Very few authors are masters of 
the charming style which distinguishes such teachers as Watson or 
Trousseau, but a good scientific style is within the reach of a greater 
number, For instance, the work of Dr. Ferrier, which we review in > Sa 
this present section, aims neither at brilliancy nor ornament, but it ‘s 
attracts the reader by its clearness, point, and compactness. These 
qualities Dr. Bristowe misses by verbosity, by the use of quantities of 
little valueless words. On many pages of the book perhaps fifty little 
words might be erased with positive advantage to the reader. For the 
same reason, the volume is a couple of hundred pages longer than it 
need have been. The therapeutics, again, are the therapeutics, not of 
a man of fertile resources, or of one who has used diagnosis only as a 
means to the end of cure, but of a hospital physician who examines 
his cases laboriously and thoroughly, and having read the puzzle, 
leaves the diet and treatment to the apothecary. 

The discovery that the so-called organisms described by Klein as 
present in the body in typhoid fever are not organisms at all, but are 
molecular aggregations determined by the method of preparation of 
the parts, is a severe blow to the germ theory of disease as a whole. 
If so able and trusted an inquirer as Dr. Klein be wrong in so pro- 
minent and so important a series of observations, what are we to think 
of the numerous observations recorded by men who, if as able, are far 
less well known? Although Dr. Maclagan*! makes great use of 
Klein’s observations, his book by a cruel fate being, we presume, al- 
ready printed before their reversal was generally known, yet he may * 
fairly say, that however valuable to him such corroborative evidence 
would have been, nevertheless his purpose has been only to show i 
that the phenomena of disease, as observed by physicians, are consistent : 
with the theory that they are due to the growth of germinal life with- 
in the body. Where phenomena are so numerous and their combina- a 
tions so complex as in continued fevers, it would go hard with us if 
we could not by manipulation draw a picture of their congruity with 
almost any kind of antecedents. At the same time such an argument 
must be wholly based as yet on inference, and as in all cases of in- 
ferential argument, it is easy to point out difficulties against which pro- 
babilities can scarcely contend with success. For instance, in all 
parasitic diseases known to us as such, the parasite once introduced 
finds a home in the body invaded until the body is destroyed or the 
parasite recognised and eliminated by artificial means. And again, in : 
all parasitic diseases known as such, one invasion, so far from preventing, ¢ 
rather favours its own repetition. Now, in infectious fevers, we find : 
an attack conferring a future immunity upon the patient. So that 1 3 
Dr. Maclagan’s essay, able as it is, and significant as it is of the 
ability and culture of the author, reads to us more asa “ prolusion ” 
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than as a definite contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
As a fresh handling of an old subject, it is, therefore, well 
worth reading, whether the author’s views be accepted or not. 

In previous volumes of this “‘ Review” we have expressed our high 
opinion of this cheap and handy reissue of Henle’s “ Anatomical 
Hand Atlas.” °* We have only to now announce the appearance of the 
fifth part, descriptive of the nervous system, and to say that the variety, 
accuracy, and excellence of the plates is as great as in former parts. 
The price, about four shillings per part, is marvellously cheap, and the 
atlas will be found ‘almost wholly intelligible to students ignorant of 
German. 

This volume ** calls but for a passing notice, as it is little more than 
a reissue of the first edition. Mr. Brodhurst’s work is well known, 
and although it is not free from those errors and tendencies which 
cause a wholesome distrust of specialism, yet it has doubtless aided 
largely in the advancement of this department of surgery. 

Dr. Greenfield, in his preface to the present volume,** reminds us 
of a truth which is almost startling, that no adequate study of alco- 
holism, in its clinical and pathological aspects, can be said to exist in 
England. Isolated sketches and clinical studies of this or that morbid 
condition are to be found, and are perhaps numerous enough, but we 

. really ‘cannot point to any single tfeatise dealing adequately with 
the subject as a whole. Certaihly Dr. Magnan’s treatise does not fill 
“up this want, although ‘it contains valuable materials for a more 
systematic work, ~ It ‘consists of little more than a record of some 


, physiological experiments, notes and comments upon a number of 


’ fairly recorded cases, almost all being cases of nervous disorder, and 
finally a great cry for Governmental interference on behalf of drunkards 
who will not help themselves. Epilepsy, according to Dr. Magnan’s 
experiments, results more certainly from poisoning by absinthe than 
from poisoning by alcohol. At the same time, our own experience 
proves to us repeatedly that epilepsy is.a common result of chronic 
alcoholism in the human subject. Dr. Magnan’s appeal for Govern- 
ment aid against drunkards is in no way modified by any of those 
scruples as to the limits of Governmental interference which would 
occur more readily to an Englishman than to a Frenchman. ‘There is 
much in Dr. Magnan’s tréatise which is well worth reading, and much 
of that logical clearness sadly lacking to this subject, and which a 
Frenchman can best supply. The translation seems to us to be well 
enough done, 

The increase of treatises on the historical aspect of the art of medi- 
cine is a good sign, for the better we interpret the past the better shall 





*2 «¢ Anatomischer Hand-Atlas,” Von Dr. J. Henle. Heft V. ‘‘Nerven.” 
Braunschweig : Vieweg. 1876. 

33** Lectures on Orthopedic Surgery.” By Bernard E. Brodhurst. Second 
Edition. London: Churchill, 1876. 

*4 “On Alcoholism.” By’Dr. V. Magnan, Translated by W. S. Greenfield, 
M.D. London: Lewis, 1876, 
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we foresee our course in the future. Dr. Petersen,** in this German 
edition of his lectures at the Danish University, has placed before us a 
very readable and instructive little volume, conceived on a somewhat 
new and excellent plan. The author’s lectures are discourses on the 
main tendencies and issues of past and present doctrines, a summing 
up of what medical history has to teach. The whole subject is well 
divided into two main divisions, entitled respectively, “The Dogmatic 
Tendencies,” and “The Empirical and Empirico-Rational Tendencies 
of the Healing Art.” Under the head of the dogmatic periods the 
author describes mystical doctrines, teleological doétrines, methodism, 
and chemistry. Under the empirical and empirico-rational are chapters 
on empirical doctrines, on therapeutics under the influence of patho- 
logical anatomy, on therapeutics under the influence of pathological 
anatomy and physiology, and finally, a chapter summing up the chief 
features of the therapeutical standpoint of our own time. This sum- 
mary of contents is sufficient to show that the subject is treated with 
breadth and philosophical method, and the work is one which shows 
in detail a mastery of the subject, ‘and a corresponding feli¢ity in the 
presentation of it to the student. 

Sir John Cormack’s two volumes ** are so attractive in appearance 
that we took them up readily, and anticipated much pleasant: reading 
therein. They are handy in siz@, and very neatly got up, the’ ‘edges 
are cut, and the printing of text and headings is excellent. ‘The 
Messrs. Churchill and Mr. Adlard at any rate: deserve exceptional 
praise. And our final judgment of the merits of the contents is 
certainly favourable, though we did not form our judgment of the 
interior so quickly as we did of the exterior. After we had turned 
over a few pages, we were so much offended by the dull and turgid 
style in which the chapters are written, that we had gone near to 
throw the books aside, and to say in our haste that they were 
pompous and vain. Full reports of cases are more fitted for archives 
of various kinds than for short clinical essays, and for this reason 
alone the well-padded cases here given at length, unenlivened by any 
very brilliant flashes of acute observation or comment, become tedious. 
The style is Johnsonese throughout, and in places really reminds us 
of Dr. Thomas Diafoirus. Who would have reported of a patient 
that “the mental faculties remained obtunded” (p. 504)? Neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that Sir John Cormack’s cases are well chosen 
and worthy of record ; that they are discussed with a good deal of care 
and with adequate knowledge ; and that his own part in them seems to 
have been that of an “eminently judicious” practitioner. Many of 
the chapters add little to our knowledge, others are more interesting. 
Among the latter are the reissue of the account of the “ Edinburgh 
Relapsing Fever” in 1843-44, and the chapter on “Cholera,” which 
is also a republication. Other papers, of old date, did not deserve re- 





= Hauptmomente in der geschichtlichen Entwickelung der medicinischen 
Therapie.” Von Dr. Jul. Petersen. Kopenhagen: Kost. 1876. 

%6 * Clinical Studies,” By Sir J. R. Cormack, M.D., &. Two Vols. London: 
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issue, notably one on “Infantile Remittent Fever,” in which at the 
autopsy no examination ‘was made or recorded of the small intestine. 
In 1849 this was not to be wondered at, but in 1876 such a record is 
not worth republication. The more recent histories are far more 
valuable, as they were observed with more modern advantages. The 
chapter on “ Diphtheria,” with a case of recovery after tracheotomy, for 
instance, is well worth reading. 

The present volume *” may be called a new work, as it is an ampli- 
fication of a like essay published twenty years ago. No one who 
knows Dr, Bennet and his clinical essays will fail to look for clever 
suggestive views, for positive opinions clearly set forth, for ingenious 
and successful points of treatment, and for a light, gossiping, pleasant 
style of writing. More than this we shall not find, at any rate in the 
present work, Although it forms a good-looking octavo of 240 
pages, yet this is in great part due to large print and thick paper. 
The staple of the argument itself is barely sufficient to weave into a 
couple of clinical lectures. Moreover, a great deal of the volume is 
either too elementary or too flimsy for the professional reader. We 
mean that a great deal of it is too familiar to any tolerably instructed 
practitioner to require repetition, unless the truisms are regenerated 
by some novelty of application or by some novelty of proof. A fresh 
array of experimental evidence in favour of the oldest proposition is 
always welcome, but this work reiterates the old arguments in favour 
of temperance, cleanliness, and godliness, much as they are already 
known to medical men of the most modest acquirements. 

If the book, however, be written for the public, this is a different 
matter, and we trust the public will read it, and employ Dr. Bennet 
when they have done so. 

This remarkable work ** is not only the chief work of the present 
season, but it is one which marks an epoch in the physiology of the 
nervous system. Up to the year 1870 it was universally accepted 
among such teachers as Longet, Majendie, Schiff, and others, that the 
brain substance was unexcitable, and was therefore necessarily with- 
drawn from experimental investigation. In 1870, however, it was 
found by Fritsch and Hitzig that the brain was not unexcitable, but that 
it responds readily to one stimulus only, namely, to electrical currents. 
By applying this discovery to the brains of animals, these observers 
were enabled to map out a few regions of the brain which are in relation 
with certain parts of the muscular system. During the same time Dr. 
Hughlings Jackson had satisfied himself that in disease the irritation 
of definite parts of the cerebral hemisphere is followed by spasm or con- 
vulsion in definite combinations. The present writer also had collected 
certain facts strongly supporting the views of Jackson and of Fritsch 
and Hitzig when he became aware that Dr. Ferrier at the West Riding 
Asylum had made an invaluable addition to the facts given by the 





*- 87 “‘Nutrition in Health and Disease.” By J. H. Bennet, M.D. London: 
Churchill. 1876. 

% “The Functions of the Brain.” By D. Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876, 
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latter observers. These observers had used the continuous galvanic 
current, and only obtained muscular movement when the circuit in- 
cluding the brain was made and broken. Such movements were, 
therefore, of the briefest kind, and were mere indications of their 
character. Dr. Ferrier, by using the Faradic current, a current inter- 
rupted with great rapidity, was thus able to keep up the action upon the 
brain, and to turn the indefinite twitch of Fritsch and Hitzig into a com- 
plete and continuous movement. In this way he was able to demonstrate 
their character and separate their combinations more completely and 
accurately, and to map out with great precision the region of the brain 
corresponding to each combination. Thus his discoveries went very 
quickly forward and left those of other inquirers far behind. As a 
natural consequence, Ferrier’s assertions have been keenly contested. 
But he has not only conclusively answered all objections, but he has 
published a double set of observations, the one set supplementing the 
other as the proof supplements the sum. For he has also shown con- 
versely that on the removal of those districts of the brain which, when 
irritated respectively, cause definite combinations of movement, all 
power of producing such movements is lost for ever. This part of Dr. 
Ferrier’s work seems to us to present great difficulties to Mr. Lewes, 
who, we believe, admits the author’s facts, but who puts a different 
interpretation upon them. Into the details of these questions it is 
impossible for us here to enter. We will content ourselves with 
urging all the more intelligent of our readers to obtain Dr. Ferrier’s 
exposition for themselves, and to master its contents, The subject is 
one of general interest to students, both of mental and physical phe- 
nomena, and Dr. Ferrier’s volume sets the whole subject so clearly 
before the reader that, be he an anatomist or not, he cannot fail to 
understand the matters under discussion, and to realise for himself 
the most remarkable physiological discoveries of recent times. 

This large and closely printed volume * is published in order to 
instruct the physician in the historical side of his art—a study of the 
greatest value, even from a directly practical point of view- 

The first section deals with the medical history of those nations 
whose development is concluded, as of the Egyptians, Jews, and so 
forth. Then comes the history of medicine among the Greeks and 
Romans ; after this of course comes medieval medicine; thirdly, comes 
a section on later times (1492-1800), the discovery of America being 
taken as the first date; and finally a section of 250 pages devoted to 
our own century. These latter chapters are more needed than the 
earlier, for with the work of Haeser and Daremberg before us, we are 
sufficiently informed of the history of ancient medicine. Dr. Baas’ 
treatise of course would be incomplete without the earlier sections, but 
they do not seem to us to have any special merit of their own deriving 
either from a new treatment of the subject or from any original in- 
vestigations. And indeed, when we turn to the later chapters, we are 
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tempted to make the old criticism that they would have been better, 
had the author taken more pains, for they seem to us in many respects 
to be both deficient and inaccurate. At the same time the author 
takes an intelligent and philosophical view of his subject, and his work 
is one which is so useful, that we regret its defects the more. It is 
hard to do without the book, as it fills up an important gap; but, in 
the second edition, we trust that the author will bring it up to a 
higher standard of accuracy. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


‘One of the weakest parts of a public schoolboy’s education used to be 

the department of history. He was generally left with an impres- 
sion that there were only four peoples that ever had a history, and that 
there was no connection whatever between these. Adam, of course, 
was the beginning of things; and there was an unbroken succession of 
names, occasionally enriched by events in which their owners took part, 
from Adam down to about the Babylonian captivity. Here Jewish 
history abruptly ended, and that interesting people made only one 
fitful appearance afterwards—viz., during the time of Christ. The fact 
that we still saw Jews every day around us, making cheap clothes, and 
often wearing very splendid ones, and often leading lives of nobleness 
and utility, was not thought to be worth alluding to in teaching the 
history of the people. Again, the Greek nation suddenly came into 
being just before the siege of ‘l'roy, and lasted in an interesting manner 
until about 350 B.c., when it as suddenly disappeared. With Romulus 
began the history of a people which bore his name, and which also 
ended abruptly with the death of Julius Casar. The Roman history 
was remarkable as being slightly connected, in the legendary period and 
in that of Aimilius Paullus, with the history of Greece. After Czesar’s 
death nothing happened anywhere, until history revived in this country 
with Alfred the Great, since whose time it has flourished in an uninter- 
rupted career down to the “ Times” of to-day. It would be hard to say 
what the student thought about other countries, or about the other 
periods of these four favoured races. The other countries were probably 
most often assumed to be uninhabited ; while the untaught periods of 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, English, were referred to incursions of the 
barbarians, or caruerunt quia vate sacro, or the comprehensive veil of 
the Dark Ages. We had, however, hoped that different views were 
beginning to prevail, and that it was now recognised that the world 
has for a long period been going on as a whole, and that all its parts 
and all its periods are more or less interdependent. We think that 
Mr. Freeman’s ‘General Sketch” should be the type of the school 
history of the future, just as we would give the main features of the 
globe as the foundation of geographical teaching. Details fit them- 
selves almost naturally into such a framework of knowledge; and a 
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boy who has a broad idea of the relative dates and places of the chief 
events of history may with advantage study from the best authors the 
periods with which he ought to be specially familiar. Publishers, 
however, think differently, and they can influence writers. And now 
we are deluged with small books, each containing the history of a 
reign or some such analogous period. “ Epochs of Ancient History”? ee 
are edited by Mr. G. W. Cox and Mr. C. Sankey. Mr. Cox brings ee 
out “The Greeks and the Persians” and “The Athenian Empire,” ia 
two books forming a continuous narrative, for which, as the author 

remarks, his ‘‘ History of Greece” afforded much material. The story 

is very graphically told, as we might know beforehand. Dr. Ihne’s 

volume on “ Early Rome” brings the history down to the capture of 

the city by the Gauls, and contains many valuable pages on the 

criticism of ancient history. ‘The Roman Triumvirates,” by Dean ; 
Merivale, is a good narrative, beginning with the rise of Pompey and 1 a 
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4 ending with the battle of Actium. Mr. Capes follows the example of 
wm Mr. Cox, and gives us in his two volumes, “ The Early Empire” and 
: “The Age of the Antonines,” a consecutive story, which is interesting 






and scholarly. 
A similar series is the “ Epochs of Modern History,” ? edited by Mr. 

E. E. Morris and Mr. J. 8. Phillpotts. Mr. Creighton’s “Age of 

Elizabeth” and Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s “ Puritan Revolution” are con- 

secutive, and describe the period between 1520 and 1660 somewhat 

briefly. After a gap of eighteen years, Mr. Hall’s “Fall of the 

Stuarts” carries on the thread from the Peace of Nimwegen to that 

of Ryswick. Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s “ War of American Independence” 

is a really fair and able account of that fruitful episode. All these 

books, in both series, are well printed, of handy size, and admirably 

furnished with maps and indices. 
Messrs. Rivington publish a similar series of ‘“ Historical “Hand- $ 

books,” * in somewhat larger form, under the editorship of Mr. O. 

Browning. Mr. Pearson’s “ English History in the Fourteenth Cen- 

tury” is a careful account of the reigns of Edward II. and III. and 

Richard If. Great care is spent'in the work in giving a view of the 

social condition of the times. In Mr. Willert’s “ Reign of Lewis XI.” 

we find an excellent biography of that undoubtedly able monarch. 

























1“ Epochs of Ancient History.” Edited by Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., and Charles 
Sankey, M.A. “The Greeks and the Persians,” by Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. “The 
Athenian Empire,” by Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. “Early Rome,” by W. Ihne, 
Ph.D. “The Roman Triumvirates,” by Charles Merivale, D.D. “The Early 
Empire,” by W. W. Capes, M.A. “The Age of the Antonines,” by W. W. 
Capes, M.A. London: Longmans & Co, 

“Epochs of Modern History.” Edited by Edward E. Morris, M.A., and J. 
Surtees Phillpotts, B.C.L. “The Age of Elizabeth,” by Rev. M. Creighton, 
M.A, “The Puritan Revolution,” by 8. R. Gardiner. “The Fall of the Stuarts,” 
by Rev. E. Hall, M.A. “The War of American Independence,” by J. M. , 
Ludlow. London: Longmans & Co, 

* “‘ Historical Handbooks.” Edited by Oscar Browning, M.A. “ English 
History in the Fourteenth Century,” by Charles H. Pearson. ‘‘The Reign 
of Lewis XI,” by P. F, Willert, M.A. London : Rivingtons. 
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In all these series, the separate volumes are generally good as mono. of 
graphs ; but we fear that they cannot but tend to confirm the school- ch 
boy in the erroneous idea to which we have already alluded, that the no 
various periods of history are perfectly separate and independent Ui 

j episodes without any mutual relation. Each series, when complete, Al 
x will be costly, and yet will not be sufficiently authoritative for a work to 
a2 of reference. Written as they are by different authors (Mr. Pearson, pe 
for instance, sending his book from Australia), they must show a want ag 
of homogeneity, and there must be gaps. Indeed, we notice already is 
4 that, in the “ Modern Epochs,” the first seventeen years of Charles II. m 
are omitted; and it can hardly be proposed to devote a whole sc 
7 volume to this period. They all err in not referring to authorities ; 
i they nearly all possess the virtue of considering the contemporary hi 
q doings of foreign states at greater length than the schoolboy has Ww 
= hitherto been accustomed to. W 
i: “‘ Historical Biographies,” 4 edited by Mr. Creighton, form a some- fa 
i what similar and less ambitious series. We have before us Lives of ji 
} Simon de Montfort and the Black Prince, both interesting narratives, 
clearly and judiciously told, and illustrated with maps. As books to } 
attract the young to the study of history, we should praise them highly. it 
If they are to be used for historical text-books, our objections to the si 
, above-noticed series will obtain here also. We believe that a very I 
, excellent school history might be made by taking a continuous suc- a 
cession of the most interesting of the leading personages in history, I 
and by grouping the events around the biographies of these men, as 27 
they are now grouped around the kings. The gain would be in \ 


attracting the student, and in making known and accentuating the 
careers of great men, instead of merely following the succession of a 
set of kings, whether they are important or not. How much more 
attractive and instructive, for instance, the series Marlborough, Swift, 
Walpole, Pitt, Clive, Wellington, than George I, II, If]. Such 
biographies as these of Mr. Creighton’s are such as we would choose ; 
but we would have a continuous series of them, in one work, by one hand. 
Professor Nichol sends us a well-designed “Table of Dates.”° He 
places English history and literature in two central columns, with a 
column for foreign history and one for foreign literature on either side. 
Emphasis and distinctness are giving by the use of underlinings in 
various colours to the most important names and events. This 
work is very clear, and will be found of the greatest use by the 
student. 
Mr. M‘Lennan’s “ Studies in Ancient History ” ® comprise a reprint 












* “ Historical Biographies.” Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. “Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester,” by M. Creighton, M.A. ‘‘ Edward the Black 
Prince,” by Louise Creighton, London: Rivingtons, 

5“Tables of European Literature and History, a.p. 200-1876.” By John 
Nichol, LL.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 

6 * Studies in Ancient History.” By J. F. M‘Lennan, M.A., LL.D. London: 
B. Quaritch, 
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ono- of his well-known “ Primitive Marriage,” with additions, and several 
1ool- chapters on kinship. We could not but think of Mr. M‘Lennan in 
the noticing, in our last issue, Dr. Post’s “‘ Geschlechtsgenossenschaft der 
lent Urzeit,” and are glad to welcome this reappearance of his nowrare treatise. 







ete, All the papers are of very great interest, and the numberless facts are 
ork told and arranged with perfect clearness. The author defends his pro- 
sn, position that kinship through mothers only is traceable in Homer 
ant against Mr. Gladstone’s attacks with the greatest success. Indeed, one 
vdy is surprised that the latter writer could ever have opposed the state- 
IL. ment. Mr. M‘Lennan’s book will be read and welcomed in every 





scientific circle of Europe and America. 

The first part of Dr. Herzog’s “ Kirchengeschichte” contains the 
history of Christianity down to the end of the seventh century. The 
work is very full and comprehensive, and is moderately clear. It is 
written from a Protestant standpoint, and seems to us to be unusually 














ne- fair for a book of the kind. It will be more difficult to preserve a 
of judicial spirit in the later volumes. 

es, Dr. Déllinger’s book on “ Hippolytus”® has been well translated by 
to Mr. Plummer of Durham. To the not large class who are interested 
y. in the questions who and what Hippolytus was, and whether what he 
he said against Callistus is true, the book will doubtless be of value. Dr. 
ry Déllinger maintains that Callistus was unjastly handled by Hippolytus, 
C and pronounces against the theory that Hippolytus was Bishop of 
Ys Portus, which place, indeed, he asserts to have had no bishop before 313. 
aS » The book is mainly a reply to the writings of Bunsen and of Bishop 





Wordsworth ; and it seems to us a very crushing reply. 

“The Papal Conclaves” ® by Mr. T. A. Trollope is not to be regarded 
as a historical book. It is merely a collection of newspaper-like gossip 
about the etiquette of the Papal Court, and anecdotes of the Popes, 
swelled out into a large volume, which will probably find purchasers 
among the idle if the Pope dies soon. The account of the Papacy down 
to 1274 is for some curious reason styled ‘‘ Hierarchy in a State of 
Fluidity.” The period between Gregory X. and Paul III. is still more 
strangely entitled “Noble Boys at Play.” As far as we can see, they 
might with equal fitness have been called “ Factory Girls at Work,” or 
“Petrified Priesthood.” ‘The style of the work is on a par with its 
matter. From one page (353) we cull these gems: “ It is hardly likely 
that he should be the successful candidate ”—‘ He showed himself the 
right man in the right place, as regards the needs of the Church at that 
time, to a degree which the elections of the Sacred College have rarely 
equalled ”—‘‘ Haughty, bold, enterprising, ambitious, every man in the 
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Sacred College is afraid of him.” From an expressive sic (p. 306), the 
author would seem not to perceive that the word Ultramontane used in 
Rome in 1623, and the same word used beyond the Alps 250 years later, 
can have different meanings ; and while in his preface he apologises for 
using the “vulgar but expressive phrase—much less to say in the 
matter,” in his text he allows himself such expressions as “ He only got 
a snubbing from Farnese for his pains”—‘‘ There was an end to the 
chance of a Jesuit Pope”—‘“‘ The three or four who each hoped that 
he might be the man stood by.” 

Herr Hirsch’s “‘ Essays on the Byzantine Historians”! form a 
scholarly work on a branch of literature which has been greatly 
neglected. Even the editors of the Bonn Collection were not suffi- 
ciently interested in those writers to exercise any careful or critical 
judgment in their task. The present volume compares, thoroughly and 
critically, the various historians of the period a.p. 800-950; and 
among its conclusions we note that Theophanes loses much of the credit 
which he has hitherto enjoyed, and that Georgios and Genesios are 
proportionately exalted. 

In Herr Rochholz’s treatise on “ Tell and Gessler” 1! we have a very 
full exposé of the most remarkable of literary frauds, in which every 
detail of Tschudi’s imposition is picked to pieces. The Tell legend is 
discussed in all its many ancient sources, all the names and incidents 
in the revived story are ruthlessly investigated, and all the Gesslers in 
Switzerland are traced down to the present day. The book is very 
thorough, though it may be said that the author has been severely 
kicking a dead lion. Rilliet, in his ‘‘ Origines de la Confédération 
Suisse,” has said all that need be said on the subject of Tell; and 
English readers will find a capital short history of the Tell imposture 
in Dr. Buchheim’s excellent edition of ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell,” in the Claren- 
don Press series. 

We have a learned monograph !* on the relations of France and 
Spain between 1598 and 1610 from the pen of Dr. Martin Philippson 
of Bonn. The author presents us with most striking descriptions of 
the internal state of the two countries. The characters of the monarchs 
and their advisers are excellently drawn, notably those of Henry IV. 
and Marie de Medici, both of whom Dr. Philippson treats with a 
justice which they rarely meet. The course of Henry’s long opposi- 
tion to Spain is clearly traced. The English, who were jealously swift 
to observe that Henry procured for his country a sort of hegemony in 
Europe, did. not, and do not yet, notice how valuable to them was the 
French king’s policy. He fought and broke their most dangerous foe 
for them, and that at a time when they were ruled by the feeblest king 
who ever sat on the British throne. Dr. Philippson’s three volumes 
present a very just and broad view of a most important period. 





10 “ Byzantinische Studien.” Von Ferdinand Hirsch. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 

11 «* Tell und Gessler in Sage und Geschichte.” Von E. L. Rochholz. Heil- 
bronn : Gebr. Henninger. 

12 ** Heinrich IV. und Philipp III.” Von Dr. Martin Philippson. Berlin: 
Fr. Duncker, 
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The name of Henry IV. suggests that of the Huguenots; and we 
are glad to welcome an enlarged edition of Mr. Smiles’ book }° on the 
English immigration of those noble exiles. We are not disposed to 
dignify the book with the character of a scientific history ; but it con- 
tains much useful information on a most interesting subject. It is 
nothing less than astounding to observe the immense proportion of 
men of Huguenot descent among the leading minds of this country and 
of Prussia. Mr. Smiles prints a most useful alphabetical list of eminent 
descendants of the refugees. Not the least interesting part of the book ° 
is a page on which some English corruptions of French names are 
noticed. Death, Diprose, Huggins, and Dillon are Anglicisms for 
D’Aeth, De Preux, Huyghens, and De Lean respectively. Perhaps the 
oddest change of all is that of a family of Lefevre, which chose to 
translate its name into its literal equivalent, Smith. This will be found 
@ most interesting book. 

Messrs. Cassell send us a small book of “ Historical Scenes,” !* de- 
scribed by eminent historians. They are not particularly well chosen, but 
the book will do well for Penny Readings. “Jane Grey, eldest daughter 
of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset and Duke of Suffolk, by Frances 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary his wife,” reads oddly. We would 
suggest, “daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, by Frances, 
daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary his wife.” 

In his “ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” ® Mr. Mahaffy has given 
us a cheery description of a tour in that classic land, with some 
sensible, though not very profound, notes on the Athenian remains. 
The history and scenery of Greece seem constantly to remind the 
author of Ireland, and remarkable coincidences are pointed out between 
the Acropolis of Athens and the Rock of Cashel. The book ends with 
a chapter on Greek music and painting, of which the most striking 
features are the entire absence of Lessing’s name, and some strangely 
positive assertions as to the demoralising effects of certain kinds of music. 
And which of our statesmen has done what, to deserve the following? 
“T do not fancy that Greek statesman in those days studied everything 
else in the world besides statecraft, and were known as antiquarians, 
and linguists, and connoisseurs of china and paintings, and theologians, 
and novelists—in fact, everything under the sun. This many-sidedness, 
as they now call it, which the Greeks called roAvr2ayuoovrn, and thought 
to be meddlesomeness, was not likely to infect Pericles.” Mr. Mahaffy 
also publishes, in Mr. J. R. Green’s series of “‘ History Primers,” a small 
book on “Old Greek Life.” 16 The writer has written a capital sketch, 
which will delight the scholar; but the dress, furniture, morals, law, 
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public and private life of that great people, cannot be described 
suitably for the beginners for whom these primers are designed in 94 
small pages, 

Mr. Wood has produced, in a handsome and profusely illustrated 
volume,!’ the record of his eleven years’ investigation of the site of 
Ephesus. Itis well known that Mr. Wood’s labours were most success- 
ful as far as the attainment of his object, the discovery of the Temple 
of Diana, is concerned. The excavations, however, though they have 
made the main features of the old city quite plain for us, have not 
yielded so valuable a harvest of art antiquities as was hoped ; and we 
agree in the opinion of the Trustees of the British Museum that it was 
not worth the cost to search further. Mr. Wood appears to be more 
hopeful of further results. Such hopefulness is certainly very natural 
in one who has devoted a large portion of his life to the labour. Mr. 
Wood is indebted for no small part of his success to the assistance of a 
brave and energetic lady, his wife. His narrative is very pleasantly 
written, and his conclusions display great judgment. The illustrations 
are numerous, interesting, and fairly well executed. We do not alto- 
gether like the translations of inscriptions, but as the original text is 
also given, the objection is felt the less. 

We have from Mr. Burton a short work ?* upon the origin of the 
Etruscans, based upon investigations of the northern part of the 
country, and written in a very interesting style. A great part of the 
book is devoted to an examination of Professor Calori’s labours, and 
of the antiquities which are preserved on the spot. The author lays 
greater stress upon the evidence of the comparison of skulls and 
implements than upon the very slight traces of language. The book 
is usefully illustrated. 

Another’ volume marks the untiring industry of Mr. J. H. Parker 
in examining and describing ancient Rome.!® The present volume 
contains two papers—one on the Forum, the other on the Via Sacra 
—which may safely be said to eomprise all that is known of those 
famous localities. ‘The book is furnished abundantly with illustrations, 
which are of greater value to the student as they have been executed 
by photographie process, and may, therefore, be absolutely relied upon 
for accuracy. 

We have received a German translation 7° of an admirable guide to 
the Museum of National Antiquities at Stockholm. Ordinarily such 
a publication would not require notice in our columns ; this work is, 
however, so carefully and thoroughly edited, and so beautifully illus- 
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trated, that it deserves our high praise. The numerous woodcuts are 
quite equal even to those which the “ Art Journal” published during 
the Exhibition of 1867. We could wish to see similar guides to our 
own splendid collections, 

A small book of 150 pages,24 by Mr. Freeman, published in Mr. 
J. R. Green’s series of “ History Primers,” contains a history of the 
civilised world from the earliest known period to the present day. Our 
readers may, perhaps, smile at the dimensions of so comprehensive a 
work ; but we give this little book very high praise. It is very clearly 
written, and narrates only what is essential ; and this is, as we have 
said above, the proper principle on which to begin the teaching of 
history—to give the outline first, and then to let the details fit them- 
selves in. After Mr, Freeman’s recent utterances, we smile to read 
that after the Peace of Jassy (1792) the nations subject to the Sultan 
‘ grew stronger, and tried to revolt whenever they had a chance. In 
this they were always encouraged by Russia, though they seldom got 
any real help.” ¢ 

We are glad to welcome an addition to Mr. Collins’ “ Ancient Classics 
for English Readers,” in the shape of a volume ”? on Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius by Mr. Davies, who has given us a book equal to the 
best in that excellent series. The translations, by Mr. Davies, Mr. 
Theodore Martin, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the Rev. A. C. Auchmuty, and 
others, are well chosen ; and the literary criticism and the examination 
of the personality of the three poets are of the ablest and liveliest kind, 

Mr. Henri Van Laun * has undertaken to supply a notable want in 
English literature—that of a history of the literature of France. We 
have before us the first volume of Mr. Van Laun’s work, which extends 
to the Renaissance, ending with Calvin and his friends ; and from this 
specimen we can promise our readers a clear and well-written survey 
of this interesting field. The earlier chapters, which treat of the 
various influences which have formed the French language, are very 
interesting. Rabelais and Montaigne are the only familiarly known 
names which occur in the period under consideration. Each of these 
fills a chapter, and both are treated with just discrimination. The 
quoted specimens of the various writers are given in English, with the 
original French in footnotes. If we must find a fault, we would 
suggest that the book would have been better for a larger quantity of 
specimens, 

A very beautifully-printed volume™ by Mrs. Oliphant contains 
biographical sketches of Dante, Giotto, and Savonarola, with which is 
interwoven a history of Florenee. These are all good ; we prefer, how- 
ever, the sketch—all too brief as it is—of Dante, which is juster than 
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the records of so great a name generally are. The book is bountifully 
illustrated with very charming woodcuts, after drawings by Professor 
Delamotte. It will make a pretty table-book, and we prophesy that 
it will very often be chosen this season as a gift-book. 

Our language boasts the first real biography of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
that of Roscoe, published two or three generations back. Since that 
time much that was then concealed has been revealed to the world; 
and in this illumination few countries have had more light cast upon 
their history than has Italy. It is not wonderful, therefore, if Roscoe’s 
book is now a little behind contemporary knowledge. Two or three 
years ago we noticed the appearance of Herr Von Reumont’s completed 
biography, and we now have to welcome an excellent translation » of 
that work by Mr. Harrison, the well-known secretary of the London 
Library. It is not necessary now to say how laboriously and amply 
Herr Von Reumont fulfilled his task. His work is indeed a thorough 
history of Italy during perhaps its most extraordinary period, as in- 
deed a real biography of Lorenzo must be, for he was the Italy of his 
time. Mr. Harrison’s rendering of the work is thoroughly well 
done. 

From Berlin we receive a criticism ** of the character of Servetus, in 
which the piety and the entire devotion to Christ of the martyred 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood are duly marked. This 
sketch makes it harder than ever to comprehend the spirit of the six- 
teenth century, in which reformers could suffer the self-created in- 
fallible pope, Calvin, to destroy such a man on so-called religious 
grounds. 

The Count Jules Delaborde has written a memoir?’ of Eléonore de 
Roye, wife of that Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, who played 
such a sorry part in the history of Protestantism in France. This 
amiable woman devoted herself to her faith and to her husband ; and 
though she had saved the latter perhaps from death, and herself died 
in her twenty-ninth year, she saw herself basely neglected by him for 
the sake of a worthless woman designedly put in his way by his enemy 
Catherine de’ Medici. Her brief but exalted life forms a noble story. 
Count Delaborde tells it simply and gracefully. A very strong religious 
current is perceptible through the book. ‘The author is of course a 
Protestant. 

Professor Stern of Bern has published the first half of a great work 
upon “ Milton and his Times,” * which narrates the poet’s life down to 
the time of the execution of Charles I. This will, if it continues as it 
has begun, be a very perfect work, and will be as valuable a book for 
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German readers, as Mr. Masson’s biography is for us. The author has 
strengthened himself for his task by a careful study of the original 
materials in our libraries, and has had the advantage of sympathetic aid 
from several eminent Englishmen, especially from Mr. Masson, of the 
value of whose work he is very sensible. We are unwilling to discuss 
so important a work piecemeal. We shall therefore defer a detailed 
criticism until we have the whole work before us, For the present we 
will merely say that this first part appears to be very well and 
thoroughly done. 

We recently made brief mention of a sketch of Spinoza’s life by Dr. 
Hugo Sinsberg ; and now the same editor sends us Spinoza’s corre- 
spondence,” consisting of eighty letters, all in Latin. The letters are 
accompanied by an introduction and by arguments; and appended to 
the work is “La Vie de B. de Spinoza par Jean Colerus.” The intro- aj 
duction is a very able paper, affording a good survey of Spinoza’s 
writings and doctrines, 

A somewhat dull panegyric of Fénélon*® has been written by the 
author of the “ Life of Bossuet,” &c, It is a book without any his- 
torical or scientific value, and is apparently intended as a sort of book 
of devotion for persons of a certain religious school. 

The third and concluding volume *! of Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s Life of the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne has just appeared. It carries the narrative 
through Lord Shelburne’s short administration, the negotiations leading to 
the treaty recognising the independence of the United States, the delicate 
relations with Mr. Pitt which resulted in Lord Shelburne’s marquisate, 
and ends with his retirement and death in 1805. This volume is quite 
equal to its predecessors, and the whole work forms a worthy record of 
the public career of a very honest and courageous statesman. 

M. Jules Claretie’s biography of the unfortunate Camille Desmoulins 
appears in an English version by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. *? If this bio- 
graphy is interesting, as it undoubtedly is, it is not owing to our ad- 
miration for Camille’s character. Its charm lies in his sweet wife, the 
tragic fate of both, and the light which is thrown upon the events of 
1792-94. Camille was weak and vain, and was carried away by pre- 
mature notoriety. His wife, on the other hand, was a charming girl, 
filled with the sentimental naturalism which Rousseau had spread so 
widely, who, after her marriage, made her home a free and most de- 
sired resort for her husband’s friends. M. Claretie presents us with 
extracts from her journals, which are indeed often absurd, but reveal a 
beautiful child’s nature. The short idyll of her married life was per- 
fectly happy, but for the mournful presentiment which began to over- 
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power her husband, when he saw the horrors of that storm of violence 
which he had helped to create by his earlier writings, and realised that 
all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword. There is no 
more heroic story than that of her death, in which she appears grace- 
ful, sympathetic, brave to the very last, showing a courage greater than 
that of her husband. It is, however, fair to remember that she was 
nerved by the hope of rejoining her beloved. M. Claretie furnishes us 
with many interesting extracts from the writings of both Camille and 
Lucile, some of which are published for the first time. Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey’s translation of this interesting work is very good. 

An interesting paper* in the “Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Vortrage” 
of Virchow and Holzendorf is written by Dr. J. Schmidt to show how 
Schiller was influenced by J. J. Rousseau. No one will dispute that 
Schiller was so influenced, because he himself frequently alludes ad- 
miringly to Rousseau. His play of “ Fiesco” appears to have been sug- 
gested by a remark of Rousseau’s ; and we find both of the illustrious 
writers very fond of Plutarch. But Dr. Schmidt has startled us by his 
proofs of the importance of Rousseau’s influence, drawn from compari- 
sons of their writings. Notably in the ‘‘ Robbers,” and in “Don Carlos” 
is it to be traced in the intense yearning towards nature and opposition 
to the conventional. 

There are few persons in the history of the past nundred years whose 
position and influence are so difficult to understand as those of Rahel, 
the wife of Varnhagen von Ense, In spite of drawbacks of birth and 
social position in ,her early years, without the advantage of beauty, 
making scarce ap attempt in authorship, she nevertheless made her 
salon the meeting-place of all that was noblest and most intellectual in 
the Germany of her day, from the king’s brother, who died so nobly 
at Jena, to the youthful Heine. She undoubtedly owes part of her 
present fame to the somewhat too free publication of her letters by her 
husband, but her wonderful contemporary influence must be due to 
causes in herself. She was a woman of deep religious feeling, quite 
free from intolerance or sectarianism ; she possessed great wisdom, and 
her conversation must have been both clever and delightful; but it is 
to her large and sympathetic heart that we must attribute the regard 
and respect which she compelled from so many men and women. 
Carlyle (to whom this biography is dedicated) first made Rahel known to 
English readers in this ‘‘ Review” nearly forty years ago. Mrs. Vaughan 
Jennings’ sketch * is very pleasant reading, enriched as it is with many 
extracts from Rahel’s admirable letters. We could indeed wish it had 
been longer, and had given us something more than the glimpses which 
it affords of some of Rahel’s friends. From the charming sketch of 
Henriette Herz, which is here given, we are sure Mrs, Vaughan 
Jennings would have fulfilled our wish ably. We cordially commend 
her work, which appears opportunely now, when attention is so much 
directed to the culture and position of women. 
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~ Mr. Graeme publishes a second edition of his memoir® of Beethoven. 
The life of the great composer was not very dramatic ; it is, however, 
interesting, though painful, to know in what poverty the greatest master 
of his art lived and died, while the world was admiring the fruits of 
his genius, Doubtless there was much in Beethoven's haughty and 
occasionally suspicious temper to prevent his success in the world. 
Mr. Graeme has written a pleasant sketch, wisely quoting as often as 
possible from Beethoven’s letters, 

Frederic Ozanam was a young French advocate, who, early in life, 
quitted the law in order to become Professor of Foreign Literature at 
the Sorbonne. We do not learn what his qualifications for the post 
were, though we are told that he visited Italy, England, and Spain 
after his appointment. He was an extremely earnest and pious 
Catholic of the more liberal sort, and was an intimate friend of 
Lacordaire and Montalembert, and was one of the founders of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. He also enjoyed the friendship of M. 
Ampére. He died in his fortieth year in 1813. There was nothing 
in his life which is not to be found in that of every sincerely religious 
man ; and we cannot think this biography,®® in which Miss O’Meara 
tells fully the events of his life, was wanted, unless by certain classes, 
to whom we have already alluded, as a quasi-devotional book. 

We now come to a most interesting work, the biography, or, as it 
may be more accurately termed, the autobiography of a famous American 
man of letters, George Ticknor,*’ edited by his friend G. 8. Hilliard, 
and by members of his family. His long life (1791-1871) was one of 
rare happiness and distinction. Among his friends in his own country 
were President Jefferson, Daniel Webster, Everett, Washington Irving, 
Prescott, and Longfellow ; and in Europe he enjoyed the intimacy of a 
very large and very illustrious circle, among whom were Byron, Lyell, 
King John of Saxony (the translator of Dante), Miss Edgeworth, Sir 
E. Head, Lord Russell, Alexander Von Humboldt, Hallam, the De 
Broglie family, and many others scarcely less famous. Brought up to 
the Jaw, he soon found that his tastes were literary ; and having the 
advantage of a most noble, wise, and tender father, he was enabled to 
abandon law, and to qualify himself by four years of study in Europe 
for the Professorship of Belles Lettres at Harvard. In this change, 
and in no other, his career shows a coincidence with that of Ozanam, 
noticed above. It was his good fortune to be received into the very 
highest circles in society and in literature during this and his subse- 
quent visits to Europe; and these volumes will be found an almost 
inexhaustible mine of anecdotes about most of the remarkable person- 
ages of Europe during the present century. Many of these, his con- 
versations with Byron for instance, are historically valuable. In the 
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highest society the young American held his own with dignity; and 
the lives of few men of letters present anything so interesting and so 
honourable to both parties as the tone of the correspondence of the 
aged Ticknor with the aged King of Saxony, two friends whom com- 
munity of studies had first united. It is not news to the well-informed 
that there is no higher type than the real American gentleman ; but 
there are many who will find it difficult to understand how the simple 
student and man of letters, the son of a small provincial trader, 
could make himself so courted by kings and princes, It rarely 
happens with Europeans, probably because they rarely recognise 
that genuine high-mightinesses care less for obsequiousness than a 
head-master, or a bishop, or a lord mayor. Ticknor’s chief works 
are his “Life of Prescott” and the “History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” which latter will long be the book on the subject in our 
language, and which is a good, though rarely followed, model of what 
the history of a literature should be. His wide experience of European 
statesmen had furnished him with a remarkable political prescience 
and judgment; and his remarks on such questions as those of inter- 
national copyright, slavery, the war of the North and South, &c., 
may be read with advantage. He was a true prophet with respect to 
the great struggle; and we think it a sad thing for the United States 
that in their political system there was (and is) no worthy place or 
means of exercising influence for a man of such experience and 
wisdom—one, moreover, who had seen the country develop from its 
small position at the beginning of this century to what it is now, and 
who loved it as a father loves the child whose growth he has watched, 
The editors of this charming work have done their task admirably. 
Ticknor has been allowed to tell his own story from his letters and 
journals, only a few brief and necessary connecting links being 
supplied. It is a delightfully interesting book, and will be instructive 
to readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It would not have been fitting that one who led the manly career of 
Charles Kingsley should pass away unrecorded. Though a priest, he 
was a fighter in the world’s daily combat; and the nobler parts of his 
character are such as every good citizen would do well to imitate. We 
are therefore glad, on grounds both of historical interest and of 
example, that Mrs. Kingsley has brought out a biography *® of her 
distinguished husband. This labour of love the bereaved lady has 
performed with great tact. That her book should be decidedly pane- 
gyrical was to be expected ; but her loving admiration has not carried 
eulogy to the extent of perverting truth, or of injuring the value and 
usefulness of the record. With great wisdom she has allowed Charles 
Kingsley, as far as possible, to describe himself by means of copious 
extracts from his letters and other writings. Born in Devonshire, in 
1819, Kingsley spent the greater part of his childhood in Mid-England, 
and returned to his native county in his eleventh year. One of his 
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early memories, and one which made a lasting impression on him, was 
the sight of the excesses of the Bristol Riots in 1832. It was pro- 
posed to send the lad to Rugby, but Helston, in Cornwall, had the 
honour of training his boyhood. He often regretted that he had not 
been under Arnold, a regret that was probably suggested or increased by 
his subsequent intimacy with Arnold’s two biographers and pupils, Dean 
Stanley and the author of “Tom Brown.” It is hard to discuss what 
might have been ; but it is certain that in his courage, and in his com- 
bination of strict Church of England doctrine with liberal views on 
religion, as well as other points, Kingsley had much that was like 
Arnold. That they both became Professors of History is a slight cvin- 
cidence. Kingsley, however, had much to be thankful for at Helston. 
Among his teachers were Mr. Derwent Coleridge, who writes, that when 
he visited the new Canon of Westminster in 1874, “he flung his arms 
round my neck, exclaiming, ‘Oh, my dear old master! my dear old 
master !’” and that well-known botanist, the late Mr. Johns of Win- 
chester, who probably first roused the lad’s passion for that and kindred 
sciences, and who worked with him in the cause of natural science in 
Hampshire, when they became neighbours towards the close of their 
lives; And at Helston he first met his schoolfellow and lifelong 
friend, Mr. R. C. Powles, whom also fate brought into his neighbour- 
hood in later life. In his seventeenth year his father was appointed 
rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea; and Charles Kingsley left the west. 
After spending two years at King’s College, London, he went up to 
Cambridge in 1838. Here he led a life of bodily activity, passed 
through a stage of religious doubt, and took a good double degree, for - 
which he appears not to have worked very hard. He was at once 
ordained, and became curate of Eversley, with which place his name is 
henceforth connected. In 1844 he married. He had exchanged his 
curacy for another ; but almost immediately afterwards the rectorship 
of Eversley became vacant, and Kingsley was appointed to it. Back 
in his old parish, he began to write. He made the acquaintance of 
many rising men, mainly Liberals, among whom were Maurice, Froude, 
Hullah, Helps, J. M. Ludlow, and Thomas Hughes. After the publi- 
cation of the “ Saint’s Tragedy,” he was greatly occupied by the 
political events of 1848, and in this frame of mind produced “ Alton 
Locke ” and “ Parson Lot’s Letters,” which, by the way, will be found 
to be far less violent than their reputation. For the next twelve years 
he worked hard in his parish ; maintained a vast correspondence, in 
much of which he was a teacher or guide of weaker brethren, often 
strangers to him ; and wrote many tales and sermons. Mrs. Kingsley 
gives many extracts from unpublished and lesser known writings. 
None of these do we like better than some marginal notes on a book 
of hymns which was sent to him for approval. His remarks are ex- 
cellent, and much needed in these days, when hymns that can only be 
termed indecent are to be found in nearly every. collection. In 1859 
he became a Court Chaplain, and in the following year Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, in which post his lectures were preg- 
nant and inspiring, though they were not generally admired in academic 
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circles, partly, perhaps, because they were so well attended, It is 
interesting to note that this distinguished and successful writer had 
never had money to throw away in M.A. fees until he accepted the 
Professorship. It would be better for our Universities if all men 
refused to waste money on this mockery ; they would then devise more 
real modes of raising income, such, perhaps, as the teaching of some of 
those other branches of knowledge that are nearly as useful as scholastic 
theology. In 1870 Kingsley received a canonry at Chester, which he 
exchanged for one at Westminster four years later. Not until then did 
he begin to feel some ease as to his pecuniary circumstances, and he 
was cut off in 1875. The smallness of the property which he left 
behind was one of the best proofs of his unselfish character. In sur- 
veying this character, we note chiefly how entirely he was possessed by 
the idea of the Divine Love. ‘This idea was, we believe, the chief 
ground of his passion for physical science, and it worked out, in 
another form, in his thorough sympathy with his fellow-men. His 
perfect honesty and out-spokenness brought on him the sorrow of being 
misunderstood and misrepresented, as it once brought on him the cor- 
rection of John Henry Newman ; and at various times he was reviled 
as a demagogue, and as a worshipper of aristocracy. His views, how- 
ever, changed little ; and his earliest writings breathe the same spirit, 
and mainly the same opinions, as his latest words, In religion he was 
of the most orthodox, eager to console and help others to the same 
view, never ready to condemn, often protesting his faith so zealously 
as to show how deep a struggle he must have gone through. After 
- all, the grand question about such a man is, Was he sincere? There 
can be no doubt on this point in the ininds of readers of these letters, 
beginning with his boyhood. Least of all, can there be any among 
those who were privileged to know him, who saw that this favourite of 
courts was one of the most retiring and humble of men, who knew how 
he worked for, and spoke of, the many noble causes which he had at 
heart, and who knew—last and greatest in a certain sense—something 
of what he was to his wife and children. Every one will be the better 
for the study of the life and thoughts of this downright, wise, and 
faithful man. 

It is well known that in the days of slavery in the United States, it 
was a common thing for slaves to cheat their masters by stealing and 
conveying themselves to Canada. The readers of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” will remember many such cases. It would, of course, have 
been impossible for an ignorant slave, if unaided, to elude pursuit 
through the hundreds of miles which separated the Slave States from 
Canada; for it must be remembered that a runaway was liable to 
seizure in the Free States, though a slave brought by his master into a 
Free State became free ipso facto if he chose to claim it. There were, 
however, always many noble Abolitionists in the North who would brave 
the unjust laws and cruel mobs to help their fellow-man to freedom ; 
and there was a sort of organisation among them for secretly passing 
these runaways on from one to another until they reached the Canaan 
of the British Empire. This organisation was nicknamed by the dis- 
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gusted slaveowners the Underground Railroad ; and its chief manager 
was Levi Coffin, who now puts forth a volume of his reminiscences.*® 
It is a book full of heart-rending stories ; but the pang which they 
cause is mingled with a relief like the awaking from a terrible dream ; 
the day of such things is past. Who can now believe that only fifteen 
years since men of our race could forbid slaves to be taught, could 
forbid them to marry otherwise than as cattle, could deny them any 
further family tie than is allowed to cattle? That so recently, among 
men otherwise like ourselves, children were sold by their own fathers, 
nay, were sometimes begotten for the very purpose of such sale? and 
that women were put up in open market to be gazed at and punched 
and discussed as a cow is here? Nay, worse—for we cannot record the 
horrors of that fearful national crime, nor can any book venture even to 
speak of some of them. ‘They are only to be hinted at in shuddering 
speech. That our American brothers could have tolerated them su 
long, that they could have hesitated for a while about abolition when 
the war opened the question ; the shame of this is almost enough to 
make them wish to blot out their whole history before the New Year's 
day of 1864. Honour to those few—to Levi Coffin, to John Brown, to 
Garrison, and others—who risked something in the hated cause of 
abolition. The present work is good to read, because it is good to 
know even the ill that has been. Mr. Coffin is a member of the Society 
of Friends, and every now and then enlivens his sad book with a little 
sober quaintness. In 1866 he visited England in the cause of the 
freedmen ; and attended a “meeting at Samuel Gurney’s, which was 
quite aristocratic in character, being largely composed of lords, dukes, 
bishops, and members of Parliament.” At this meeting he conversed 
with a gentleman who is described as “a prominent bishop of 
London,” It is an honest book. 

Mr. Smiles has published a narrative*® which does no credit to the 
representatives of science in Scotland, but which will, we trust, 
bring benefit to its hero. In Banff lives to-day Thomas Edward, Asso- 
ciate of the Linnean Society, a man of the highest distinction as a 
naturalist, and one who has largely increased the world’s knowledge of 
his subject. He has lived an honourable life of sixty-two years, bring- 
ing up a large family respectably. And this man has always been— 
and still is—a working shoemaker pinched by poverty. Well was it 
said that a prophet has no honour in his own country ; and we fear 
that Mr, Edward’s remark, that not a copy of this book would be 
bought in Banff, may prove only too true. It will, however, be read 
in many other places; and we are quite sure that the story of his 
admirable career will’ bring him some material prosperity, as well as 
respect and honour. ‘The book is illustrated by a portrait and some 
charming sketches by George Reid, A.R.S.A. The portrait is very 





9 “ Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the Reputed President of the Underground 
Railroad.” London: Sampson Low & Co. 

“Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward.” By Samuel Smiles. 
London: John Murray. 
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finely etched by Mr. Rajon. As we go to press, we are very glad to 
see a letter from the Prime Minister, who is at least good to his 
fellow-men of letters, announcing that the Queen has bestowed a well- 
deserved pension on Mr, Edward after reading this book. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Edward and Mr. Smiles. 

The second series *! of Messrs. Cassell’s “‘ National Portrait Gallery” 
contains twenty chromo-lithographic portraits of contemporary cele- 
brities, with brief literary sketches. The portraits are beautifully 
executed, a trifle too smooth, perhaps, and rather flattering in some 
cases, 


BELLES LETTRES. 


i is perfectly useless to judge novels by any high standard. They 

do not aim at it; the public do not require it. Here, for 
instance, is Mrs. Macquoid, who has brought out three volumes of 
what may be called novelettes. Mrs. Macquoid has already obtained 
a respectable standing as a novelist. She is, as far as we can 
judge, a favourite with the public. It is evident that she could do a 
great deal better; but what is the use? No amount of work would 
raise her higher in the opinion of the subscribers to Mudie’s. If she 
indulged in any lofty vein of reflection, or in any profound analysis of 
character, they would not like her half so well. She has attained her repu- 
tation, like so many more novelists, by her easy commonplace style, which 
any one who runs may read. Let us, for instance, take one of the tales in 
her new work,} “ A Sailor’s Story.” It is neither the best nor the worst, 
but one of the shortest. Of course, the tale is founded upon the old, 
old theme of love, of which the world never tires—of love, too, “ whose 
course never does run smooth.” The hero is in the navy—what navy 
Mrs. Macquoid does not say. He is, however, drawn as the typical 
sailor—bluff, hearty, honest—such as the late Canon Kingsley used to 
write about, and the public always love to read about, and the “ gods” 
delight to see on the stage hitching up his trousers. Such a character 
is bread and cheese to the novelist, as Sterne used to say Romanism 
was to the Protestant parson. Of course he falls in love with a young 
lady whom he has known ever since he was a child. Of course, too, 
there is another suitor in the road, rich and vulgar. Suitor No. 2 
is the type of the British manufacturer as he is always described 
in the typical novel—a sycophant to those above him and a bully to 
those below him. ‘The sailor bids farewell to his love, and makes 4 
speech which, on the stage, would have brought the house down,— 





41 “The National Portrait Gallery.” London: Casaell, Petter, & Galpin. 

1“ Lost Rose and Other Stories.” By Catherine 8. Macquoid, Author of 
“Patty,” “The Evil Eye,” &., &c. In Three Volumes. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1876, 
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“My darling, we musn’t blame your father. Mr. Pembridge is a first- 
rate match, and I am nobody beside him. But your father is a good 
man, Lucy, and if I get a ship, I don’t think he will refuse you to me, 
spite of his disappointment.” With these sentiments he sails for the 
Gold Coast, where yellow fever and ague are raging. Time, however, 
flies even at the Gold Coast. The sailor returns, Lucy, rather than 
marry the purse-proud millionaire, has become a governess. The 
sailor, after bearding the millionaire, and still more courageously 
bearding his future mother-in-law, discovers his Lucy and marries her 
in triumph. Now here, where most novelists would have ended their 
story, Mrs. Macquoid really begins her’s; and this not only shows her 
mastery as a novel-writer, but her knowledge of the requirements of 
the British public. Here, then, we have a typical mother-in-law, 
“one’s natural enemy,” as the saying is, a typical British millionaire, a 
typical sailor, and an adorable woman. Here the contrasts are of that 
strong character which even the most hardened novel-reader loves. The 
sailor is ordered off to sea before scarcely even his honeymoon has 
waned, At Cape Verde he hears of his own death. Now come a page 
or two of mystery and agony, which Mrs, Macquoid piles up with an 
accomplished hand. The gallant sailor is filled with suspicions. The 
report of his death must be the work of the millionaire. The million- 
aire has thus been able to marry his Lucy. He sails for England. 
He takes the first train. Who should enter the carriage but the de- 
tested one. The sailor recognises him by his diamond ring. To use 
his own expressive language, the sailor feels as if he was “travelling 
with a poisonous snake,” or, as he finely puts it a few lines before, 
with “an evil spirit” who has a confirmed habit of sneering at every- 
thing. This new Mephistopheles “stared at him with a searching look 
that thrills him.” Then for another two or three pages Mrs. Macquoid 
again piles up the agony, enough this time to make the most hardened 
novel-reader’s hair stand on end Words go through the gallant sailor 
like knife-blades. The poisonous snake’s face “grows convulsed,” and 
80 on and so on through the whole of Miss Braddon’s dictionary of sen- 
sational phrases, At last, after telling him that Lucy is dead, the evil 
spirit opens the carriage door and vanishes into the outer darkness of 
atunnel. The gallant sailor wakes up, for it is alla dream. He had, 
with admirable forethought, feed the guard not to allow any one to 
enter the carriage. Lucy is alive. She had never even put on 
mourning for him. Now, against this kind of writing criticism is 
powerless. Criticism has nothing to say to it. There is neither wit, 
humour, character-drawing, happiness of expression, or high feeling, 
nothing but a torrent of words. Ninety-nine popular novels out of a 
hundred are of precisely the same stamp as the “Sailor’s Story.” We 
are not going to blame Mrs. Macquoid. The public like this sort of 
thing, and will have it. ‘‘Qualis populus, talis sacerdos.” 

The inventor of an entirely new style of novel must certainly be a 
genius. Such an inventor is Mr. Hawley Smart. He has brought 
out a sort of double or twin novel. The name of this wonderful pro- 
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duction is “ Courtship in 1720 and in 1860,”2 It is in two volumes, 
and each volume has nothing to do with the other. If this style of 
novel should prove successful, publishers will, perhaps, for the future, 
sell novels in pairs or couples, as drapers sell stockings and poulterers 
rabbits, Just as the year 1875 is famous in the annals of shipbuilding 
for the production of the twin-ship the “Castalia,” so will the year 1876 
be memorable in the annals of literature for the invention of the twin- 
novel, We are quite aware that the man who makes two blades of 
wheat grow where only one grew before is a benefactor to his country, 
but we are doubtful whether the author who writes two novels where 
one would do is a benefactor to Mudie’s. He certainly is not to the 
critics, The puzzle to us is, what is the connection between Mr. 
Hawley Smart’s two volumes? The candidate for holy orders who, 
in answer to the question, what is the connection between the Old and 
New Testament? replied, that in his Bible there was a blank page, 
would be perfectly right in the case of these two courtships. We are 
utterly at a loss to account for their connection. Still, just as there 
are double stars which revolve round one another in a wonderful way, 
so perhaps there may be double novels which revolve round one another 
in a manner which defies human intelligence. Mr. Hawley Smart 
may have discovered a new example of the law of gravitation, When 
we come, however, to examine the contents of this double novel, we 
regret to say that our hopes are greatly disappointed. Mr, Hawley 
Smart appears to have exhausted his genius on the outside of his pro- 
duction, The first volume contains what we have no doubt is a pains- 
taking historical novel of German life, which concludes with a sergeant 
being flogged by order of Frederick the Great with three hundred 
lashes, This second volume contains a great many modern hunting 
scenes and hard runs, and the only connection that we can see between 
the two volumes is, that in one men are flogged, and in the other, 
horses, 
“Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple, 
Or come ony o’ them a’! 
Far better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava.” 


Such is the burden of most ladies’ novels. Marriage at any price is 
their cry. Mrs, Craik, however, preaches the contrary doctrine with 
great unction. Her marriages are made in heaven. Her heroines are 
the most patient Griseldas, ‘They think nothing of waiting fifteen years 
for their lovers, Time, as usual with a woman, has no effect upon 
them. Her heroes, too, are painfully good. Their talk is goody-goody. 
The ‘‘ Laurel Bush” is* no exception. Here and there in it, as in 
all Mrs. Craik’s writings, there are some touches of human nature, 





*“ Courtship, in Seventeen Hundred and Twenty, in Eighteen Hundred and 
Sixty.” By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” ‘Two Kisses,” 
&c. In Two Volumes, London: Chapman & Hall, 1876. 

3“*The Laurel Bush: An Old-Fashioned Love Story.” By the Author of 
‘* John Halifax, Gentleman.” J,ondon : Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1877. 
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some strokes of true tenderness and real pathos. But harping upon 
one string is apt to become wearisome. What all Mrs, Craik’s novels 
want is relief. She does not become exactly morbid, but only mawkish. 
We dare say many a girl will have a good cry over the griefs and trials 
of poor Fortune Williams. Mrs. Craik is of course intensely moral, We 
have on another occasion pointed how very different in some points 
her code of love-making and courtship is to our own, and we need 
not enter into the subject again. 

It is pleasant to be able to praise, and to praise unreservedly, and 
we can certainly most unreservedly praise ‘‘ Bessie Lang.”* It is a 
love story, and a very sad love story, but not told in Mrs. Craik’s namby- 
pamby fashion. The scene is laid in the Lake Country. Words- 
worth, who we fancy did not often read novels, might have studied it 
for its charming descriptions and its quaint account of the North-country 
customs, which are all interwoven with great skill into the story. The 
characters are flesh and blood, and not lay figures. Bill the hero—the 
wrestler, who carries off the University prize ; the aunt who tells the 
story, Ormond the good-hearted parson, Ellis the scoundrelly artist, and 
above all poor Bessie herself—all these people really live, and act, 
and speak naturally. 

A tone of flippancy in one or two places rather spoils ‘“‘ Maude May- 
nard.”5 We do not certainly sympathise’ with much of what passes 
for religion, but it is as well to speak with a certain degree of respect for 
what so many people hold to be sacred. Here, however, is a passage 
which we are afraid is only too truae—“ Papa presents each of us with 
a fresh copy of the Bible, beautifully bound, every other birthday. I 
cannot bear to see the book ; it is associated in my mind with—No, I 
will not say with what; but I cannot believe that, if there be a God, 
and He made all things so beautiful as they look now, He would ever 
give those words for me to be tormented and driven wild by them” 
(vol. i, p. 85). Gipsie’s early life is prettily described though here 
aud there we come across passages which raise a smile at the ideal man 
which a woman so often loves to create. 

The first volume of Mr. Green’s “ Walter Lee ”® is perhaps the 
best. The school theatricals, and especially the cricket-match between 
Marlborough and Cheltenham, the batting of the former and the bowl- 
ing of the latter, are told with much freshness and vigour. Some of 
the scenes in the Indian Mutiny are vivid, but they are painful, and 
have been so often described before. 

Of the remaining novels on our list we must speak briefly. In the 
average class are “The Owl’s Nest in the City ”* and “ Marks upon 





By Bessie Lang.” By Alice Corkran. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
76. 

5 **Maude Maynard.” By the Author of ‘‘ Almost Faultless,” ‘‘A Book for 
Governesses.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. . 

6 “Walter Lee: A Story of Marlborough College.” By H. W. Green. 
London: Sampson Low & Cv. 1876. 

7 “The Owl’s Nest in the City: A Story.” By Edward Lovel. London : 
Henry 8. King & Co. 1876, 
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the Door.”® These can scarcely be called dull, but their humour is 
not very brilliant, and both authors have very slight powers of charac- 
ter-drawing. It is in her character-drawing that Miss Tytler chiefly 
excels, ‘‘ What She Came Through”® gives one more proof of the 
authoress’s versatility. It may be recommended to young ladies, 
Another story which we can also recommend to young ladies is Miss 
Alcot’s “Rose in Bloom.” 1° Miss Alcot always excels in describing 
small social events, and the description of the ball is very happy. 
Mr. Roe’s story “ Near to Nature’s Heart”! is very disappointing. 
It is too full, not exactly of tall talk, but of something which ap- 
proaches too near to it for our taste. Lastly, let us call attention to 
“‘ Madeleine,” 12 a Huguenot story. It is marked by much grace and 
delicacy. Some of the country scenes are very charming. We regret 
that we have not space to give a quotation or two. 

It requires no political economist to tell us that as riches increase, 
leisure also increases, Year after year the number of amateurs at our 
exhibitions is increasing ; year after year the volumes of poetry, too, 
are increasing; yet the standard of poetry is not raised. ll these 
volumes of poetry have a curious resemblance to one another. There 
are the same themes and the same thoughts, The reason is not hard 
to seek. The Muses demand far greater study and perseverance than 
most mortals will give. Most of the poets of whom we are now 
speaking climb a little way up Parnassus, and finding the ascent be- 
coming steeper and steeper, they halt altogether. In plainer words, if 
they are rich, they are disgusted with the little attention that their 
works attract ; if they are poor, they cannot afford to wait till their 
works pay, and betake themselves to some more profitable literary 
employment. It would be entirely unjust to include all these writers 
in one sweeping condemnation, Many of them possess much true 
feeling for nature, and give us some notes of the “still, sad music of 
humanity.” For instance, Mrs. Knox’s little volume ?° is full of touches 
of true pathos, But we are afraid that it will make no mark. Every- 
where throughout the book we see the results of culture and sympathy. 
One of the finest pieces is “‘Woman’s Future,” which is worthy of 
Mrs. Browning. But it is not enough to write one or two striking 
pieces to obtain a success, A book, to make any reputation, must 





8 “Marks upon the Door: A Novel.” By Mark Mary. London : Sampson 
Low & Co, 1876. 

9 “* What She Came Through.” By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne 
Jaqueline,” “ Lady Bell,” “The Huguenot Family,” &c., &. London : Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co. 1876, 

10 * Rose in Bloom: A Sequel to ‘Eight Cousins.’” By Louisa M. Alcot, 
Author of “ Little Women,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” &c., &c. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 1876, 

11 “Near to Nature’s Heart.” By the Rev. E, P. Roe. London: Ward, 
Lock, & Tyler. 1876. 

12 ** Madeleine ; or, A Noble Life in a Humble Sphere,” By the Vicomtesse 
Solange de Kirkadec, London ; Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

13 “Sonnets and other Poems,” By the Hon, Mrs, O. N, Knox, London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co, 1876, 
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nowadays stand, so to speak, head and shoulders above the crowd. 
Whether Mrs. Knox will ultimately attain any position as a poet, we 
cannot of course say. She will most probably be disgusted with the 
apathy both of the public and of the reviewers. If, however, she will, 
by resolute study and severe discipline, serve the Muses faithfully, we 
believe that she might achieve no mean success. 

There is no judging of a poet’s future. No one could have foreseen 
“ Hamlet ” from Shakespeare’s earliest plays. Nothing isso untrue as 
the trite adage, “‘ A poet is born, not made.” He is made. No poem 
ever yet has been written without severe toil. If poets wish to succeed, 
let them read Milton’s account how a poet is made, and act up to it as 
near as they can. In “ Laurella” 1* Mr. Todhunter shows real feeling 
for nature ; but his poems sadly suffer from want of compression and 
correction. One of his prettiest pieces is “May Sunshine.” Here, for 
instance, is a description which is far above the average— 


‘A meadow with its wealth of deepening grass, 
Which the cloud shadows lazily overpass, 
Receives me from the garden, Taller heads are swayed 
Noddingly o’er the sprouted green below 
By little puffs of gusty wind, which blow 
The ruffling surface into silvery flaws” (p. 251). 


Here, too, is a quaint sketch of some birds— 


“ And one for wantonness chases through the air 
A butterfly, which scarcely seems to shun 
The rapid pounces of his foe ; and one 
Is angered at the buzzing of a bee, 
And snaps at her right viciously.” 


Here, again, is another quaint sketch of some more birds— 


“In yonder snow of blossomed apple-trees, 
There finches peck and twitter at their ease, 
Balanced on swaying boughs. One whets his beak 
Against the bark, then, with a sudden tweak, 
Plucks at the very bosom of a flower, 
Scattering the petals in a rosy shower” (p. 250). 


Mr. Inchbold’s “Sonnets” are considerably above the average, 
but then the average of sonnets is very low. He shows good taste, 
good feeling, and culture. But he brings no new insight into things, 
and does not enlarge our horizon. His work, we perceive, is dedicated 
to Mr. Dennis. We should advise him to study Mr. Dennis’s collec- 
tion of sonnets which was published a year or two since, as well as a 
paper on sonnets in Mr. Dennis’s newly published volume of essays. 
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Miss Peacocke’s poems, ?® like the illustrations which accompany 
them, never rise above mediocrity. 


“ Ripple, ripple, little streamlet, 
Ever onward on thy way ; 
Ripple, ripple, little streamlet, 
While I listen to thy lay” (p. 8). 


And so, like her own streamlet, she keeps rippling on through two 
hundred and sixty pages, but we are afraid that nobody will listen to 
her lay. She was ill-advised to publish a volume which can have only 
a personal, and, as it appears from the dedication and preface, a 
mournful interest. Doubtless Miss Peacocke’s friends will find in 
the volume that interest which it is impossible for the public or for 
critics to share. 

“Oils and Water Colours”)? certainly show a love for form and 
colour. They are, however, spoilt by affectation and far-fetched con- 
ceits. Here, for example, is a piece— 


“T, said the sunset, I'am. far away 
And golden-gray. 
I gush in breaking, when I please, 
- And vanish under the seas.” 


This reads like some sort of a charade or a conundrum. But there are 
better things in the book than this, which in some respects, especially 
in its descriptions.of natural scenery, reminds us of Mr. Todhunter. 

A man must have great confidence in his own powers to think that 
the public will in these days read a tragedy of nearly three hundred 
pages in length, and that tragedy founded upon a tale of Mrs. Crowe’s.8 
We certainly have not read it, but we have read the shorter pieces at 
the end, and they were quite enough to show that the author possesses 
no genuine poetical talent of any kind. There is some poetry which 
is above criticism, and some beneath it. 

Mr. Gibbs!9 seems to. be under some alarm lest his verses should 
at all resemble-Tennyson’s. We can assure him that his alarm is quite 
needless, and that his verses have not the very remotest resemblance 
to the Laureate’s, or to poetry of any kind. In fact, we should 
not know that they were verses, except that they are printed in the 
form of verses. Whatever poetry is in them is due entirely to the 
printer. The printer changes such stuff as this into verse—“ For was 
it not most true that Hugh Montresse indeed had earned the right to 





16 ‘Rays from the Southern Cross.” By Georgiana Peacocke. With Illus- 
trations by the Rev. Philip Walsh. London: Henry.S. King & Co. 1876. 

17 ** Qils and Water Colours.” By William Renton. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1876. 

18 «The Weirwolf: A Tragedy.” By William Forster. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1876. 

19 «The Battle of the Standard.” By William Alfred Gibbs. London: Pro- 
vost & Co. 1876. 
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claim fair Elfrid, having rescued her?” (p. 67). As the poem is about 
a battle, the printer, to give greater effect, has printed it in blood-red 
ink, which Mr. Gibbs may also consider poetical. 

Mr. Ferris’s” poems are evidently the work of a cultivated mind. 
We prefer, however, his translations to his original pieces. We should 
think that he might produce a really good translation of one of the 
Greek tragedians. 

“The Boudoir Ballads” *! should only be criticised by ladies. Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry sings of love. 


“T rave about a damsel’s dress, 
And versify on lace ; 
I burnish gold on tiny tress, 
And praise a pretty face.” 


This, he tells us, is the keynote of his poems. He belongs to the 
same school as Praed, Mr. Locker, Mr. Austin Dobson, and the late Mr. 
Mortimer Collins. His book, as is fitting, has been very daintily 
brought out in gold and blue, and will certainly find an appropriate 
place in a lady's boudoir. 

Mr. Baxter’s volume” is certainly above the general standard of 
religious poetry. He brings to his task at least an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature. Unlike many modern hymn-writers, he does not 
praise his God and denounce His works. Some of the pieces, like 
“Palm Sunday,” possess a good deal of spirit and no little rhythmical 
power. We have to thank Mr. Chatfield, however, for reminding us 
that there was a time when hymns and poetry were identical. In 
England the Latin hymn-writers are far better known than the Greek, 
and a double debt therefore is owing to Mr. Chatfield for introducing 
such true poets as Synesius and Gregory of Nazianzus to the English 
reader. It is a great pity that he did not give us the original poems 
in an appendix at the end. It is not everybody who possesses the 
“ Anthologia Greeca Carminum Christianorum.” Mr, Chatfield’s trans- 
lations read more like original productions than translations, so flexible 
and nervous is his English. His book will certainly be welcomed by 
all lovers of religious poetry. To each of the hymn-writers he prefixes 
a most useful and sensible introduction, which will be of great service 
to the general reader. His. preface, too, is marked by culture and 
good sense. 

Amongst the volumes of miscellaneous poetry, one volume ** alone 
stands out pre-eminent. Everybody who has read Mr. Dowden’s work 





2 <*« Poems.” By Henry Weybridge Ferris. London: Henry S. King & Co. 
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on Shakespeare must have felt that he was a poet. Whether he pos- 
sessed the rhythmical power or not, he was to all intents and purposes 
a poet in feeling and in keenness of insight. His present volume 
makes good his claim to be ranked amongst the poets of the present 
generation. He stands on a high level of thought. He accurately 
reads the signs of the times, He has definite opinions. And though 
we only look upon his present volume as a first effort, yet it is easy to 
see that he will contribute much which will go to mould the minds of 
his contemporaries, A critic might easily show that in the present 
volume there are too many reminiscences and imitations—here a 
touch from Tennyson, there an echo of Keats. This is sure to be the 
case in a man’s earliest poems. He can scarcely avoid such faults, 
He hardly, in fact, is aware of them. Still, taking all these blemishes 
into account, there remains an amount of vigorous thought, and an 
insight into human nature, united with melodious expression, such as 
mark a genuine poet. Mr. Dowden’s next volume of poetry will be 
looked forward to with anxious expectation. In him we fancy that we 
discern a poet who will unite Browning’s vigorous power with Tenny- 
son’s sweetness and clearness of expression. 

In addition to the volumes of original poetry, we have this quar- 
ter three most excellent collections. First and foremost stands Mr. 
Emerson’s “ Parnassus.”** This will have an especial value for the 
English reader for three reasons : first, because it will make him ac- 
quainted with various American poets who are well worth reading ; 
secondly, because Mr. Emerson’s varied reading has led him into many 
byways of literature, and he does not give the usual extracts of com- 
mon collections, but enriches his pages with contributions from out-of- 
the-way sources ; and thirdly, because Mr. Emerson has prefixed a 
most interesting preface, which is, in fact, a short essay upon poetry and 
poets, written in his very best manner, and without any of that obscu- 
rity which is often so great a blemish to his writings. If readers are 
puzzled by some of the selections, let them remember the truth which 
Mr. Emerson lays down in his preface—‘‘I consider that there is a 
poetry for bards proper, as well as a poetry for the world of readers.” 
And the same truth holds good of painting. There are pictures which 
are only loved by painters, and not by the world at large. So if the 
reader is puzzled at some of the pieces, let him ponder on Mr, Emer- 
son’s words. The fault will probably be in himself, and not in Mr. 
Emerson’s selection, Here is Mr. Emerson’s conception of a poet: 
“The poet demands all gifts, and not one or two only. Like the elec- 
tric rod, he must reach from a point nearer to the sky than all sur- 
rounding objects, down to the earth, and into the wet soil, or neither 
is of use. ‘The poet must not only converse with pure thought, but he 
must demonstrate it almost to the senses. His words must be pictures.” 
And again he thus speaks: “ Poetry teaches the enormous force of a 





*4 “ Parnassus.” Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston, U.S. : James R. 
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few words, and, in proportion to the inspiration, checks loquacity. It 
requires that splendour of expression which carries with it the proof 
of great thoughts. Great thoughts ensure musical expression.” His 
criticisms on Chaucer, Shakespeare, Jonson, Wordsworth, and Byron 
are all excellent, full of matured thought, and deserve especial 
study. 

Mr. Morley’s “ Shorter English Poems ” % will be welcomed by a very 
large class of readers. Mr. Morley’s book is not so much adapted for 
students as for the public at large, that vast ignorant public which re- 
quires to be instructed at every turn, and told what is to be admired, 
and why it is to be admired. One great advantage in Mr. Morley’s 
collection is that he gives a great number of pieces from modern poets. 
Such names as Clough, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, Morris, are abso- 
lutely unknown to the public. The provincial bookseller never keeps 
their works in stock. ‘The vicar often objects to at least two of them 
being placed in the parish library. The ignorance about our poets is 
only known to those who live in the country. The present writer was 
asked not long ago by a provincial mayor whether he ‘‘ had ever heard 
of the poet Browning.” Mr. Morley has therefore rightly given a good 
many pieces from contemporary literature. Nothing can be more short- 
sighted than the policy of copyright holdets in forbidding extracts to 
be made. An extract is in reality a good advertisement ; for if a per- 
son sees a poem which he admires, he naturally becomes anxious to 
know more of the poet, and accordingly buys his works. Not long ago 
one of Mr. Tennyson’s publishers was so foolishly advised as to send 
round to the critics a notice forbidding them to quote more than a cer- 
tain number of lines, The effect, we believe, was thoroughly harmful 
both to Tennyson and the publisher, for the critics, when they were 
limited in the beauties, not unnaturally turned to the faults of the 
poem. Mr. Morley’s volume, we repeat, will introduce the public to 
many poets—such for instance as Mrs. Webster and Mr. Lewis Morris— 
of whom it is in entire ignorance, and for this reason we especially re- 
commend it to all public institutes and parish libraries. 

Mr. Wilson’s “ Poets and Poetry of Scotland” * may also, for the 
same reasons, be recommended. To each of the poets he prefixes a 
slight memoir with a short account of their works. These prefaces 
are all distinguished by careful criticism and a sober style. The 
book should find a place on the shelves of all lovers of Scottish 
poetry. 

One of the best books upon poetry which we have had for a very 
long time is undoubtedly Mr. Dennis’s “Studies in English Litera- 
ture.” 27 All the essays in the volume are good, but the three last on 


* Shorter English Poems.” Selected and Edited by Henry Morley, Professor 
of English Literature at University College, London. London: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin, 1876. 

«<The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, from the Earliest to the Present 
Time.” By James Grant Wilson. London: Blackie & Son. 1877. 

* “Studies in English Literature.” By John Dennis. London: Edward 
Stamford. 1876. 
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English lyrical poetry, English rural poetry, and the English sonnet, 
are especially good. He too, like Emerson, goes to out-of-the-way 
sources, and he thus enriches his pages with many beauties which will 
be new to the ordinary reader. It is books of this kind that are espe- 
cially needed in mechanics’ and parish libraries. The public mind 
wants educating. Mr. Dennis rightly says that Mr. Bickersteth has 
more readers than Spenser, and Dr. Cumming than Jeremy Taylor. 
Mr. Dennis is uo partial critic. He can admire Milton, and yet do 
full justice to Ben Jonson’s lyrics. He can sympathise both with 
George Herbert and with Greene or Herrick. It is this comprehen- 
siveness which makes him so good a critic. His criticisms upon Shake- 
speare and his love of the country strike us as admirable. Equally 
good, too, are his remarks upon Mrs, Browning’s poetry, and upon that 
almost forgotten poet William Browne, whose pastorals are full of 
beauties. ‘To Blake, too, whose fame is so little commensurate with 
his great merits, we are glad to see that Mr. Dennis does full measure 
of justice. It is difficult to rate Blake too high. In conclusion, 
let us strongly recommend Mr. Dennis’s volume to all lovers of 
poetry. 

We often hear of the renaissance which is taking place amongst our 
painters and poets, but the movement is spreading far wider than is 
generally supposed, A love of beauty is growing up far beyond the 
mere circle of artists and literary men. The public is gradually 
awakening to a sense of beauty and to a love for nature. Into the 
causes of this movement we need not now enter; but the movement 
is real, and manifesting itself in many ways. One of the best evidences 
of this feeling was the petition to Parliament that the New Forest 
sheuld not be disforested, but that it should remain in its primitive 
wildness, so that the nation might enjoy its beauty. The agitation, 
too, which is going on against the introduction of railways into the Lake 
District is another sign of the same movement. But the greatest sign 
is in the improved character of our guide-books. A few years since a 
guide-book was synonymous with all that is trashy, vulgar, and im- 
pertinent. One of the first writers to bring about this improvement 
was Mr. Nichols, who gave us an excellent handbook to the Forest of 
Dean. He was followed by Mr. Venables, whose guide to the Isle of 
Wight is the model of all guide-books. And now we have what has 
been so much wanted—a handbook to the New Forest,28 by Mr. 
Phillips. He has very rightly followed the example of Mr. Venables, 
and obtained the assistance of specialists to describe the botany, 
ornithology, and entomology of the New Forest. Further, his book 
is accompanied with what also has been a great want, a good map of 
the Forest on a serviceable scale, which has been specially prepared by 
Mr. Roberts, one of the Forest surveyors. It would have been a great 
improvement, however, had the map been mounted upon calico. If, 
too, the streams had been tinted with blue, far greater distinctness 


** “The New Forest Handbook; Historical and Descriptive.” By C. J. 
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would have been gained. The map, however, even as it is, is admirable. 
We should advise the reader to get it separately mounted for himself, 
and with it in his pocket he will have no fear of losing himself in the 
Forest The literary execution of the work is in good taste. We have 
first a chapter on the scenery of the Forest, followed by one on its 
history. Mr. Phillips very rightly remarks, that the charm of the New 
Forest lies not altogether in its woods, fine as many of these are, but 
also in its wild moors and its open glades. But besides these, the 
Forest can boast of one of the finest ruins in England—the Cistercian 
Abbey at Beaulieu. It does not equal in extent the other great 
Cistercian Abbeys—Fountains, Rievaulx, Tintern, or its own filial home 
at Netley—but in some respects surpasses them all. The arches of its 
chapter-house are far finer than theirs. Its refectory still stands perfect, 
and its stone pulpit, built into the wall, with its arcading, is without a 
rival. Lyndhurst possesses a church such as, perhaps, no other village 
in England can show, with Mr. Leighton’s striking fresco. Christ- 
church, too, can boast of its Priory Church, with its round Norman 
tower, and its stately stone reredos,—that church whose loveliness 
brought Pugin to live under its shadow. To all of these Mr. Phillips 
has done justice. The chapters on the ornithology, botany, and ento- 
mology are all good. To ornithologists the New Forest is dear, as the 
only place where the honey-buzzard bréeds. Here, too, the merlin 
nests, not, ag it usually does, onthe ground, but in the old pollard hollies 
growing on the open heath. To the botanist the mere name of the New 
Forest conjures up many treasures, Pinguicola lusitanica, Utricularia 
neglecta, Spiranthes cestwalis, the lovely Gladiolus ilyricus, Bupleurum 
tenuissimum, and, as some say, Jsnardia palustris, are all to be found 
within its boundaries. To the writers-of these three chapters on the 
botany, ornithology, and entomology of the Forest special thanks are 
due. There is no forest, as far as we know, which can show so many 
attractions. Neither Dean, nor Savernake, nor Sherwood will for a 
moment bear comparison. Dean may show a few larger oaks and 
beeches, though the finest beeches at York Lodge were cut down last 
year, but the presence of the ironworks and collieries and the smoke 
and noise destroy much of the poetry of the place. Sherwood can 
boast of some glades, it is true, of equal beauty with those in the New 
Forest, and oaks far more weird, such as Sir Walter Scott has described 
in “Ivanhoe,” but its extent is very limited when compared with the 
southern forest. We should have to go to Fontainebleau before we can 
find a rival, Altogether Mr. Phillips’ is a thoroughly honest and 
trustworthy guide-book, and we can most thoroughly recommend it to 
all classes. ‘That man must be in a most perfect state of ignorance 
who cannot find something in its pages to please and to interest him ; 
and that man must be in a most enviable state of knowledge who will 
not find something to instruct him. It isa pity, we think, that Mr. 
Phillips has made no quotation from Mr. Blackmore’s “ Cradock 
Noel,” where are some of the finest descriptions of the New Forest 
which we know; or from Mr, Allingham’s well-known account of the 
district. We will add, however, the words of Gilpin, whose “ Forest 
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Scenery” ought to be republished, “‘ Within equal limits, perhaps few 
parts of England afford a greater variety of beautiful landscape than 
this New Forest. Its wooded scenes, its extended lawns, and vast 
sweeps of wild country, unlimited by artificial boundaries, together 
with its river views and distant coasts, are all in a great degree magni- 
ficent. Still it must be remembered that its chief characteristic, and 
what it rests on for distinction, is not sublimity but sylvan beauty.” 
These words, though written so many years ago, are still true. We 
hope, therefore, that all further encroachments and all thoughts of dis- 
forestation are at an end, and that the New Forest will be preserved 
for the benefit of the nation, and that the recommendation of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons will be strictly carried 
out, that “the ancient ornamental woods and trees shall be carefully 
preserved, and the character of the scenery maintained, the Forest 
remaining open and unenclosed, except to the extent to which it is 
expedient to maintain the existing rights of the Crown to plant trees.” 
For this happy result we have especially to thank Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Briscoe Eyre, and Mr. Eisdale, and that band of artists and literary 
men which included, amongst others, the names of Herbert Spencer, 
Browning, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Dean Stanley, who protested against 
the doctrine “ that man should live by bread alone.” 

We have from time to time called attention to the excellent Rugby 
series of select plays from Shakespeare. For boys they are perhaps 
even better than the Cambridge series. The new edition of “King 
Lear,” 2° by Mr. Moberly, forms no exception to the general excellence. 
The introduction is carefully written. Mr. Moberly very truly says, 
“In these latter days a fresh interest has been given to an imaginative 
treatment of the same subject in the pathetic and most original tragedy 
ef the ‘Spanish Gipsy.’” Of course, Mr. Moberly, has not had space 
to illustrate the comparison which he has suggested, but it is one 
which would be well worth working out, not so much for the sake of 
the points of resemblance as for those of difference. The notes, too, 
are excellent. They are not meant, as we have had occasion to remark 
before, for any display of mere antiquarian knowledge. They are 
short, but to the point. Such notes as those upon “ deboshed,” “ har- 
lock,” “better spoken,” “this is a good block,” “ undistinguished 
space,” are all in their different ways good examples of what notes 
should be. Lastly, Mr. Moberly is not carried away by any love of 
innovation upon the text. He sees clearly the weak points of most of 
the corrections in the notorious Perkins folio. The welcome with 
which the emendations of the so-called “old” corrector were received 
at the time of their first appearance only showed how very superficial 
was the study of Shakespeare’s English. Since the subject has been 
taken in hand by such competent authorities as Abbot, Skeat, and 
Ingleby, we have no fear that the Perkins emendations will be foisted 
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into the text. To them indeed may be applied the saying, “‘ What is 
true is not new, and what is new is not true.” There is no better test 
of a Shakespearian critic than the way in which he judges of these 
emendations, which have already done so much mischief. Mr. 
Moberly brings sound judgment and knowledge of the subject to 
bear upon them. 

Mr, Emerson ® has become quite a popular author in England. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago, when his first series of essays was 
brought out here, he was denounced by the press as a socialist and 
atheist, those convenient words for denouncing anybody whom 
we cannot understand. His present volume, of which a second 
edition has just appeared, promises to be more popular than any 
of his former works. We can now do no more than call attention 
to it. 

Christmas books are exempt from any severe criticism. They are 
generally nothing more than picture-books. And we must remember 
that in this case the books are made for the pictures, not the pictures 
for the books. Mrs, Haweis’s “Chaucer for Children” *! claims the 
first place, not only for its splendid binding, its illustrations, and clear 
print, but for its good sense and excellent notes. We can recommend 
it not only for children, but for everybody who loves Chaucer or 
wishes to understand him. Amongst fairy tales we must especially 
recommend “The Pearl Fountain.” 8? To ourselves it seems rather like 
an Alhambra extravaganza, but this will probably make it all the 
more popular. Another fairy tale is ‘‘ The Rose and the Lily,” ** bound 
like the lily in delicate white, and illustrated by Cruikshank. Not 
content with giving us English fairies, the publishers invent Greek 
fairies,** who are illustrated by Mr. J. Mohr Smith in what has been 
called the “Irish-Greek style.” Probably some day we shall have a 
comic version of the friese of the Parthenon. Then, of course, we 
have the usual allowance of tales and adventures. The terrible frontis- 
piece to “The Pampas” ® will alone cause all boys to long to read 
the story. Besides “The Pampas” we have “ Legends of Gascony,” *° 


3° * Letters and Social Aims.’” By Ralph Waldo Emerson. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1876. 

31 “Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key.” By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Ilus- 
trated with Eight Coloured Pictures and Numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
London: Chatto & Windus.. 1877.. 

32 «The Pearl Fountain, and Other Fairy Tales.” By Bridget and Julia 
Kavanagh. With Thirty Illustrations by J. Mohr Smith. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1876. 

33 “ The Rose and the Lily ; How they Became the Emblems of England and 
a : A Fairy Tale.” By Mrs. Octavian Blewit. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1876. 

33 “The Prince of Argolis : A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time.” TIllustra- 
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profusely illustrated, and a brilliantly-bound edition of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” *? full of Dalziel’s woodcuts, and lastly, a book the animals 
of which neither Darwin nor Haekel could possibly classify, but which 
is a mass of illustration from beginning to end.*8 


MISCELLANEA. 


HE articles by the late Mr. Lancaster which are here collected 
from the “Edinburgh” and “North British Reviews”! are 
well worth reprinting. They are specimens of real criticism—a 
thing which in these days is exceedingly rare. They are thorough 
and thoughtful, careful and discriminating, each of them evidently the 
work of a man who wrote only when he had something to say, and not 
because he had to spin out so many pages of “copy.” Mr. Jowett 
has written a few very touching pages on his “deceased friend and 
former pupil.” They serve to call up to the memories of the Oxford 
men of five-and-twenty years ago a man who was a remarkable figure 
in the undergraduate life of his day—one, as Mr. Jowett says, “ not easy 
to manage, though generally industrious and alwaysenergetic””—one who 
had the faculty of drawing others around him by his vivacity and the 
geniality of his temperament. Those who knew Mr. Lancaster in those 
days will recognise in these essays many of the qualities of their friend, 
and will regret anew that a life of so large promise and considerable 
performance came to so early an end. 

Mr. Dutton Cook has produced a work ? which has in it many good 
things, and is often extremely amusing ; yet we hesitate to call it a 
good book, since it might have been so very much better. It is in great 
measure the reminiscence of a state of things which has wholly passed 
away from us, and has chiefly an antiquarian interest. The past would 
have a new life if brought into more living connection with the present. 
If, in fact, each section of Mr. Cook’s volumes were treated historically, 
and brought down to our own day, there would have been no need 
to criticise the merits and demerits of modern actors in dealing with 
their theatrical surroundings, though we do not see why one in Mr. 
Cook’s position should shrink from what is done every day in un- 


37 «The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” With One Hundred and Fifty 
Illustrations, Drawn by Thomas R. Dalziel. London : George Routledge & Sons. 
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Thompson. With Illustrations. London : Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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signed articles which are not really anonymous. The book reads, too, 
like a collection of magazine articles; there is not enough continuity 
and coherence about them. But after allowance is made for all draw- 
backs, the book is well worth turning over. 

As against the examinership and licensing of plays, Mr. Cook’s 
arguments appear conclusive. Whatever may be said in favour of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s authority in this matter may be said also for a 
censorship of the press, and once for all Milton disposed of that in 
his “‘ Areopagitica.” That the two questions were really the same was 
urged by Lord Lytton (then Mr. Bulwer) in 1832, when addressing the 
House of Commons on the laws affecting dramatic literature :—“ I 
am at a loss,” he said, “‘ to know what advantages we have gained by 
the grant of this almost unconstitutional power. Certainly with 
regard to a censor, a censor upon plays seems to me as idle and 
unnecessary as a censor upon books.” 

No doubt those who uphold the authority of the Chamberlain or his 
deputy will remind Mr. Cook that by it was stopped the spectacle of 
the counterfeits of three eminent statesmen dancing an absurd jig upon 
the stage ; but there is no essential difference between this dance and 
the caricatures of “ Punch,” which no one thinks of licensing. And 
how litile a political allusion can be suppressed, if the public choose to 
find it or create it, was seen last year, when, in the height of the 
discussion about the Queen’s title in India, Mr Tennysen’s line in 
Queen Mary— 


“Tam English Queen, not Roman Emperor,” 


fairly brought down the house. 

The chapter on licensing is almost the only portion of the book 
open to discussion, and we have no space to quote any of the pleasant 
gossip in which the book abounds. 

Sir Edmund Beckett has written a most useful and amusing book °— 
very self-confident, not to say conceited. But the defect enhances our 
entertainment, while it is so apparent, that due.allowance is made at 
once by the reader, and it scarce detracts from its utility. Whoever 
builds, restores, hires or furnishes a house, will do well to get this 
excellent manual. He will find not only all he wants to put him on 
his guard against the various persons with whom he has to deal, but a 
quantity of incidental information by the way. It is quite refreshing 
to find a man who makes a sturdy protest against the enforcement of 
the fashion of the day, whatever it may be. A few years ago, whoever 
would build a house or rent a villa was all but dragooned by a 
squadron of architects into what they were pleased to term Gothic 
houses, wherein every room seemed to consist of nothing but corners, 
and a broad wall space was as impossible as in a lighthouse tower. 
Now, again, we are told that nothing will do but.to return to the Queen 
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Anne style ; and though this is most useful as a reaction against the 
Pugins and the Streets, there is reason to fear that a Queen Anne 
tyranny is setting in, all the harder to bear because it shelters itself 
under the name of that good-humoured and easy-going lady. 

Sir Edmund Beckett says, “In ordinary building, I can only say 
that people must gratify their own taste, and use whatever style they 
may prefer, doing the best they can to get the work done really in 
that style.” It is true that he admits that the most comfortable and 
substantial-looking houses are generally more in the Dutch or Queen 
Anne style than any other, or somewhat later, but he is careful to say 
that he does not mean that modern version of the style which is just 
now in fashion with some architects. His vigorous protests against 
Mr. Ruskin’s whims, and against the “ plaster-skinning iniquity” of 
the inferior extreme Gothicists, against “ churches scarified under the 
name of restoration,” are highly satisfactory, and his strong common 
sense makes short work of a great deal of other people’s nonsense. All 
that he writes on the situation and aspect of houses and rooms is simply 
admirable, though we confess that when he comes to reduce his theories 
to practice, the plans of the ground and bedroom floors of the house 
he would build are not such as commend themselves to us, We 
take it, however, that every sensible man gives an architect his own 
views of what it should be, and the architect must then bring the idea 
into possibility. 

Furniture, of course, comes only incidentally into this book, but the 
few words on it are invaluable. The final chapters are concerned with 
certain curious notes on the size of domes, chapter-houses, and the 
great Pyramid, wherein the theories of the Astronomer-Royal for Scot- 
land, Mr. Piazzi Smyth, are dealt with but roughly. Sir Edmund is 
no Ritualist. He describes the dress not unfrequently to be seen in our 
churches nowadays as “that modern copy of Mrs. Squeers’s jacket in 
an inferior half-cotton fabric, over a long dark petticoat, with a row of 
close rivets up the front like a boiler, which the Ritualists have adopted 
with equal regard for antiquity and beauty.” 

But here come in Mr. Loftie and the Misses Garrett, 5 with the sever- 
est views on Queen Anne architecture, with furniture of the most rigid 
patterns, with panelled drawing-rooms and brackets for china, with 
old oak chests cut up to make sideboards. Their books are the first 
two volumes of the “ Art in the House Series.” With much of what 
they say we are in cordial agreement, but the protest against Brussels 
carpets, and staring flower patterns, against shaded chintzes, and wall- 
papers of watered white and gold, is not for the first time made by 
them, and we think it would be disastrous to true art that these little 
books, which have their merits, should be taken as the modern art gospel 
on the subject of house furniture. It may be supposed that these authors 
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differ pretty frequently with Sir Edmund Beckett. He says, “ Mind 
that you have a central table in your drawing-room,” while Mr. Loftie 
regards a central table as a deadly sin in the art of decoration. “ Polish 
your woodwork with wax,” says Miss Garrett ; “ Don’t polish it at all in 
any way,” says Sir Edmund Beckett. 

Of the two manuals of “ Art in the House,” the Misses Garrett’s is 
by far the best written and the most useful. Mr. Loftie tells a num- 
ber of anecdotes which are not particularly relevant, and on bidding us 
remember the “ blacks” in London, makes a feeble joke about the 
slave trade. In the short space of one hundred pages he tells the same 
story of Mr. Gillott of Birmingham twice (pp. 14 and 44). Weshould 
have thought that so practised a writer would have avoided the slip- 
slop style of “‘he commenced to buy.” “A Book on Building ” is worth 
tons of such manuals as “ Art in the House.” 

A biographical dictionary® is always useful, and “ A Brief History 
of Painters” a fair book of reference. Judged by any higher standard 
it is a poor production. It is a mere hotch-potch of all sorts of books and 
authors, criticisms good, bad, and indifferent huddled together, united 
by some one who writes a peculiarly bad style, and illustrated by en- 
gravings from worn-out clichés. As an art book it is contemptible. 

Professor Baur’s introduction’ is suited to senior classes at our 
public schools, and to students at the Universities, It contains in 
small space the pith of what is to be found in larger works on philology, 
and is an excellent introduction to these. The translators have broken 
up the somewhat involved and cumbrous sentences of the original, 
but in all other respects it is a faithful rendering of the German 
edition. It is likely to be very useful. 

We had occasion to praise Mr. Sidgwick’s excellent introduction to 
Greek prose a few months since, and here again from Rugby comes a valu- 
able addition to our school-books. The stories* are for the most part 
adapted from a Latin translation of Herodotus, which is a guarantee for 
their interest. Their Latinity is rendered unexceptionable ; the notes are 
terse yet sufficient. It is a first-rate little book. 

Mr. Hart, in editing a selection of Goethe’s prose ® for American 
students, notices the great want of such reading books, and the error that 
is made in giving the young learner dramatic poetry almost exclusively. 
The selection is made from certain autobiographical passages and letters 
of Goethe, and two extracts from “ Werther” and “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
These are rather difficult, and are certainly not adapted to the young 
beginner, while the notes do not often explain difficult constructions or 
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difficult words. But to a student in the upper classes of a school the 
book may prove much more interesting than the ordinary bits of 
Schiller’s “‘ Thirty Years’ War ” on which he is usually pastured. The 
notes “relate almost exclusively to matters of history, biography, geo- 
graphy, or to foreign customs and manners with which the American 
reader cannot be familiar.” These are not quite accurate or adequate ; 
for instance, “ Saale, a river near Halle.” This is true, but it is also 
the river on which Jena stands, and in Jena Goethe lived when he 
wrote his “ Farbenlehre ;” so that Jena, far rather than Halle, should be 
named in connection with the Saale and Goethe. Where a translation 
is given, it is often not one to be followed. Slang is always a mistake 
where it can be avoided; and it is in this light a mistake to 
translate “einen verteufelten Spuk ” by “a terrible rumpus,” and to talk 
of “square” and “round” dances. And it is absurd to translate 
“Grosse Welt ” by “ aristocratic circles,” when “the great world ” has 
precisely the same shade of meaning, 

Mr. Sweet “provides the student with a series of texts in the clas- 
sical West-Saxon !° dialect of Old English, with such help in the way of 
grammar, glossary, and notes as shall enable him to acquire a sound 
elementary knowledge of the language, without at the same time neglect- 
ing the literature.” This large promise is excellently performed. In- 
cidentally it is most valuable as a help to the understanding our 
modern English, which can only be truly studied with reference to its 
earlier forms, The book leaves nothing to be desired. 

The fifth volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” !! does not fall 
short of the general excellence of this new edition. It is full of articles of 
very high merit. The first in the book is also one of the most important, 
that on the “‘ Canon of Scripture” by Dr. Samuel Davidson. It is, we see, 
already advertised for separate publication, which it well deserves. 
Mr. Minto’s “ Chaucer” is only less important than the “ Byron” by 
the same writer, because much must rest on speculation rather than on 
exact knowledge, and the subject is one of antiquarian and literary 
rather than direct human interest. 

Among other biographies which call for notice is that of “Chatham” 
by Mr. W. Browning Smith, which is very well done. It is curious, 
however, that the admirable “ Life of Chatham” by William Godwin, 
author of “ Political Justice,” seems to have escaped his notice. 
The work was published anonymously, but there is no doubt about 
the authorship. Professor Robertson Smith contributes valuable 
articles on “ Canticles” and “ Chronicles,” distinguished at once by 
learning and by a courageous freedom of treatment. Mr. Mark 
Pattison condenses his valuable “ Life of Casaubon.” Mr, Reeve is 
solid and sensible, if, as is his wont, he is dull, in writing on Clarendon. 
Dean Merivale’s contributions on Cicero and Cato are among the best*in 
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the volume, Mr. H. E. Watts, so well known as a Spanish scholar, has 
written a full and excellent account of Cervantes, which we trust is, like 
Dr. Davidson’s contribution, the germ of a larger work. 

But Messrs. Black are so careful to find the best writer on each 
subject, to get Dr. Carpenter to write on the Caspian Sea, Mr. Pollen on 
“ Carving,” Major Russell on “ Cavalry,” Mr. T. A. Trollope on Italian 
matters, that to name a signed article is generally to speak of what is the 
best that can be done in that line, The weakness of the book is its 
sub-editing. Some more competent person ought to be responsible for 
the selection of subjects. Why should “Clapham” be left out, while 
“ Chelsea” finds a place? Why should we have no word on “ Chestnut,” 
surely important among trees? And some literary person should 
pass the style of every article under revision. Even a good and 
careful writer should not be allowed to say that a search in the 
public records “ resulted in several important finds ;” nor should we be 
told in a minor article on Chastelard that he was a “‘sworder and 
amorist.” But these defects and omissions are trifling. The work as 
a whole is so far most successful. 





